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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MR. EDITOR, 
ALTHOUGH the piece which I here 


inclose to you, has already appeared in 
print, your readers will, | presume, hardly 
object to it on the score of originality ; 
very few of them, probably, having ever 
seen it, as it made its former appearance 
in a newly-established Magazine, of Ii- 
mited circulation, which did not survive 
the first year, and which has now been 
many vears forgotten. There are some 
other pieces of mine in the same predi- 
cament, which I will send to you, if agree- 
able.* Meantime, 
Iam, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
and constant Reader, 
Joun Carey. 
West Square, Surrey, 
July 1, 1817. 


* We are confident that the subjoined 
paper will be a sufficient passport with 
our readers for the other pieces here of- 


fered by our ingenious correspondent. 
Epiror. 


oe 


O Tite! siquid ego adjairo, curamve levasso, 
Que te nunc coquit et versat, in pectore fixa, 
Ecquid erit pretii ? Ennius. 


Ye Belles and ye Beaux, who, in Bond-street’s 
dull round, 
Seek in vain to shake off your ennui / 
To the man who a source of new pleasure 
has found, 
Say, will you not grant a good fee? 


Ye Authors, who dread lest Reviewers in rage 
Should gall you with critical lash, 
Or—when Lutter and cheese have defil’d 
your fair page— | : 
Your printer should hunt you for cash! 


If a friendly adviser in season appear, 
Who'll teach you those ills to eschew, 
And gen’rouslysave you from danger and fear, 
What thanks may he claim as his due ? 


—— 


Agreeably to this very faithful trans- 
lation of ny motto, I propose, Mr. Editor, 
to point out a convenient, cheap, agree- 
able, and instructive dounge for the be- 
nefit of that truly pitiable class of beings 
who can find no other employment for 
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the chief part of the day, than that of 
CATT YINg their coats about the streets. 
Whether they will, like the Roman em- 
peror of old, decree a liberal reward to 
the inventor of a new pleasure, [ know 
not: but, that they ought to remunerate 
me by a general subscription, is a point 
which admits not a doubt, 

[ also propose to save many an inno- 
cent young Muse from unluckily coming 
upon the town, and ruining, together with 
her own character, the happiness and 
fame, and sometimes fortune, of her ill- 
fated parent; a service, however, for 
which I ask no compensation ; grateful 
thanks being the only return that the ma- 
ture of the case will allow me to ex- 
pect. 

I further propose to procure a speedy 
sale for literary productions of real merit, 
and to accelerate the business of sub- 
scription when a book happens to be 
offered to the public in that mode, or 
speedily to ascertain, without the tedious 
anxiety of delay, whether the author may 
reasonably hope to obtain encourage- 
ment from a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers. And here, in addition to empty 
thanks, which would constitute very light 
food for either myself or my cat, 1 think 
I have a good right to éxpect a neatly 
bound copy of the successful work, to- 
gether with a certain percentave on the 
profits, or at least a very handsome com- 
pliment in print, and the pleasure of 
seeing my name recorded as a benefactor 
to literature—ithus, consonantly to the 
wish of Cicero, “ enjoying wy glory” be- 
fore death. 

But, before I proceed to the develop- 
ment of my plan, allow me, Mr. Editor, 
to relate a short introductory anecdote, 
which merits to be transmitted to future 
ages, since to it the world are indebted 
for wy brillant scheme, 

A person has been pointed out to me, 
who has had the misfortune to print a 
volume of poems, which few persons 
have read,except the reviewers, by whom, 
let me add, his poetry has been severely 
criticised and ridiculed, The luckless 
author, as I was informed a few days 
ayo, has been heard to declare ti at he had 
scribbled the poems merely tor his own 
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private amusement, and that ef a small 
circle of acquaintance—that he never 
once had conceived an idea of printing 
a siugle line, until repeatedly urged by 
several of lis friends, who declared his 
productions to possess considerable merit 
—that, sull feeling a difidence, and not 
thinking quite so highly of them himself, 
he at length determined to request the 
opinion of one particular friend, a man 
of acknowledged taste and genius, and 
the author of some much-admired pieces 
—that the gentleman in question, having 
examined the poems, gave a verdict in 
their favour, and encouraged him to print 
thein—that, having unlimited confidence 
in the judgment of his adviser, he ac- 
cordingly published his rhimes; an act 
of deference, which he will regret as long 
as he lives. 

Ruminating on this affair, and recol- 
lecting several incidents of analogous 
kind, I have conceived that it is almost 
invariably useless, and frequently impro- 
per, for a writer to ask an opinion of his 
production from any person who knows 
the interrogant to be its author. People 
thus consulted are afraid to censure, 
lest they should give offence —‘* And 
why,” say they, “ inflict a wound on the 
bosom of a friend ?”—or, if that friendly 
delicacy be out of the question, “ why 
offend this mau?—why make him my 
enemy, for the sake of rendering him 
a service in condemning his nonsense?” 
—In the former case, they conceive them- 
selves hound to bestow praise, as atribute 
to amity: in the latter, they think it dan- 
gerous to censure: and thus many an in- 
dividual is unwarily impelled to expose 
his mediocrity in print, who never would 
have ventured to make his appearance 
before the public, if he had not been 
urged on by those indiscreet encomiasts. 

Did no other imconvenience attend 
that dangerous abuse of commendation 
than the simple exposure of a writer’s in- 
capacity, 1 should not have thought 
worth while to make it the subject of 
this paper. But more serious evils are 
known to flow trom that poisoned source. 
How many a youth, for instance, whom 
Nature never intended to be an author, 
1s beguiled by those flatterers to abandon 
a protitable “ calling for the idle trade !” 
flow oft, when starving in a garret or 
the Fleet, when tying the fatal noose or 
mixing the deadly potion, has a disap- 
poited author discovered, too late, that 
the encouragers of literature were not 
inclined to purchase every thing at which 
his partial friends had exclaimed * bravo! 
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excellent! inimitable!” and that the 
pastry-cooks and tobacconists were very 
sorry Mecenases, little disposed to com- 
pensate him for the “ unmerited neglect” 
which he had experienced froin a “ taste- 
less public !” 

Here, perhaps, some officious counsel- 
lor may whisper in my ear that lam a 
fool ‘* to complain of an evil which ad- 
inits'no extraneous remedy, but must be 
left to work its own cure in every case 
where it occurs.”—Stop, my good sir! 
If you will only have a little patience, 
and hear me to the end, possibly I may 
point out an antidote, to counteract the 
poison of those encomiums so eagerly 
swallowed by vanity and inexperience. 

You know, Mr. Caviller—or, if you do 
not, let me inform you—that, in ancient 
Rome, it was common for authors, before 
they edited their works, publicly to recite 
them to a large party, consisting of their 
friends, and (if my memory donot deceive 
me) of any strangers who chose to attend. 
It you will take the pains to examine whe~ 
ther Dacier or any other commentator 
furnish a satisfactory note on the passage 
* yulgo recttare timentis” in Lorace, you 
may learn more of the matter: if you 
will further consult the letters of the 
younger Pliny, who, I think, twice or 
thrice mentions such rehearsals, you may 
perhaps thence derive additional informa- 
tion: and I rather wish that you should 
thus satisfy yourself, than give me the 
trouble of leafing the books through, for 
the sake of finding the passages, and quote 
ing them. 

In London, we have rehearsals of dra- 
matic pieces—we have reading-rooms— 
we have lounging-rooms—in short, what 
have we notf—we have almost every 
thing, excepta rehearsing theatre, or Re- 
citatortum, for miscellaneous literature : 
and the establishment of such a theatre 
is my grand specific for loungerical ennwi 
and authorial disappointment. It will 
be prolific of numerous benefits, as I 
mean presently to demonstrate; nor can 
it be productive of any possible injury, 
unless perhaps, now and then, a trifling 
cessation of gain to printers and stationers, 
with an occasional inconvenience to 
pastry-cooks and others accustomed to 
use waste paper, who will not then have 
so frequent opportunities of purchasing 
cheap lots of hot-pressed prose and 
rhime. 

That every author should personally 
read his own productions at such a thea- 
tre, I do not propose or expect. The 
art of reading aloud to a company is not 
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sufficiently cultivated in this country to 
enable every writer to undertake such a 
task: and many an individual is per- 
haps capable of producing an excellent 
piece, who, nevertheless, 18 wholly un- 
qualified to do it justice in the rehearsal, 
and would thus prepossess his auditors 
with an unfavourable opinion of a per- 
formance which otherwise has genuine 
and substantial merit to recommend it. 
Besides, a man may read extremely well 
to a select party of friends, and yet feel 
himself abashed on affronting a numerous 
assemblage of strangers ;—a reason which 
more particularly applies to thos¢ board- 
ing-school misses and little boys “ just 
breech’d,” who of late years have vied 
with each other in inundating the low 
lands of the foot of Parnassus with their 
milk-sop and water-gruel effusions. 

A mask, I grant, or an intervening cur- 
tain sufficient to conceal the features 
without intercepting the sound, might 
obviate. the difhculty, if the party felt no 
objection arising from a deficiency in 
suavity or modulation of voice, in cor- 
rectness of ear, or strength of lungs. 
The same expedient would also be use- 
ful to others, who, without Jabouring 
under any defect in those particulars, 
might, nevertheless, wish to send forth 
their works anonymous. But, toaccom- 
modate and satisfy all parties — the 
modest equally as the brazen — the 
squeaking miss as the rough-toned Sten- 
tor—I propose, 

That three or four men, who possess all 
the requisite qualifications for public read- 
ing, should jointly open a theatre for the 
purpose of reading every new production 
that may be put into their hands by its 
author, previously to publication. Or, 
if the eatididate for fame prefer to be bis 
own reader, let him personally rehearse 
his work to the audience, masked or un- 
inasked, curtained or uncurtained, ac- 
cording to his peculiar fancy. 

That such an institution would often furs 
nish a delightful morning’s lounge, I be- 
lieve few of the Bond-Street paraders will 
deny. And, due care being taken pre- 
viously to announce, in printed bills, the 
subjects of the daily rehearsals, each indi+ 
vidual could beforehand form some idea of 
the entertainment which he might expect. 
Every man’s taste would in turn be gra- 
tified, the rehearsals furnishing an end- 
less variety of matter. 

After the loungers, the first class of 
my fellow-citizens whom I hope to see 
benefited by the Recitatorio, is that of 
juvenile authors. Has a writer of this 
description—a youthful rhimester, raven- 
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ing for renown—produced a number of 
songs and sonnets and other petty pieces, 
which have heen applauded within his 
own little circle, where every auditor 
felt an interest in the personal and local 
circumstances?—I do not on that ac- 
count pre-judge them to be good for no- 
thing, or predict that they wili be con- 
demned to the pastry-cook—I only re- 
commend to him, before he risk hismoney 
and character by sewding them forth fro a 
the press, to submit them, at the Recita- 
torio, to the decision of an assembly who 
are not equally interested in the perso- 
naiities and localities, and who feel no 
bias in the author’s favour, nor have any 
inducement to flatter him.—The appeal 
is made: the Rehearser has begun.... 
Watch the audience: behold some ruy- 
ning off in disgust—some snoring— some 
yawning -—others exclaiming, “ Cursed 
stuff ! damned balderdash !”..... I advise 
you, young man—though your over-par- 
tial friends may have extolled you to the 
skies—to throw your poems into the fire, 
or at least not to print them until they 
have been mellowed and meliorated by 
“ nine years” keeping.—Tell me, now, 
have I not saved you fifty or a hundred 
pounds, besides the poignant mortifica- 
tion of perhaps seeing your mamma’s 
footman fetch ina pound of butter coolly 
wrapped up in the warmest of your Pin- 
darics, and the intolerable disgrace of 
being ridiculed by the world as a stupid 
blockhead, who had mistaken a sluggish 
jack-ass for a fiery Pegasus ?—Peace at- 
tend the youth! He’s gone with a look of 
conviction and contrition: and, although 
he may perhaps, within his own little 
sphere, still continue to make the jack-ass 
his hobby-horse, Edare be sworn that he 
will not, for a long time to come, venture 
to ride the dull beast in public. 

The next piece that claims the notice 
of the audience, is the production of a 
Jady. Is it her sex that has prepossessed 
the hearers in her favour? No: ’tis the 
superior merit of her performance, that 
has commanded their attention. Scaice!y 
has the Rehearser exceeded the first page, 
when death-like silence pervades the 
whole assembly. Not a breath disturbs 
the air: not a vacant face is to be seen : 
every soul hangs attentive on his lips. 
Behold! now terror dilates every eye: 
now sensibility mcistens it with tears: 
now joy enlivens every countenance: 
now laughter convulses every side.... I 
envy the fair authoress the sensations of 
this delightful moment; for yonder she 
sits, a witness of the scene.... Go, ma« 
dam !—go, and immediately print your 
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work. Or, if you prefer to sell the copy- 
right, no doubt that you, who have so 
successfully moved the passions of your 
auwience, will be equally successful in 

ealling forth the h ber: lity of your book- 
seller, and obtaining trom him the full 
value of your excellent composition, 
You may safely assure him that it will 
have a rapid and extensive sale, and that 
he will be teased to death by the impor 
tunity of impatient inquirers, if he long 
delay the publi ication. 

And what have we ¢o- -day ?—The pro- 

ction of Mr. * **, an experienced au- 
thor, who has already distinguished bhim- 
sclf with applause in a di flerent depart- 
ment of literature...... Univers: lity of 
genius is not the portion of man; and I 
tear that Mr. 
his proper element. But we shall soon 
see; for the Recitatorio is the field of 
ordeal. ... Attracted by his former fame, 
a most numerous and respectable com- 
pany have early occupied every corner 
of the house.... Excuse me for a short 
time—indispensable business calls me 
away: but [ shall suon return.....Qoly 
twenty-five minutes absent..... And 
what Is become of all the company?..... 
Gone! vanished! One—two—three— 
four.... Only fifteen persons remaining! 
five of those reading newspapers—five 
in ipatiently looking at their watches in 
expectation of their friends, whom they 
had ap pointed to meet them here—and 
the remaining five, his intimate acquaint- 
ance, very dull wail inattentive!.....I 
hope ve'll not print fat work, to blast 
his former laurels: or, if, with proud 
arrogance, be attempt to torce his piece 
on what Ae may call a“ tasteless s town,” 
I make no doubt that they will evince 
their taste, b vy cons Won g it to the tobac- 
conists and trun k-makers. 

* My plan,” savs another, * is to pub- 
lish by subseription.”..... Very well, 
sir) announce i the public, that, on sach 
a dav. your work is to be A Bi 
that subscriptions will be received at the 
door— and that ladies and ventlemen, 
who are unwilling to lose time in write 


ing down their names and receiving 
change for bank-notes, may leave their 
cards with the door-keeper.....’Tis 


done.... Well! what success?.... Five 
subscriptions, and one card!.... You 
had better relinquish the pursuit. 

And I,” exciaims the next dav’s au- 
there “have aumbcred titty subscriptions 


paid laste aud two hundred cards.” 


A handsome beginning, and ominous of 


goad! Let’s see the names..... Lord 


A! and Lady B! Doctor C! and Messrs. 
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D, E, F, and G! the very best judges in 
the whole kingdom!..... Sir, l’ll insure 
you a fortune from that single work. 

But yonder goes a man, who—having 
already been thrice crowned with suc- 
cess—having, in each new publication, 
excelled the excellence of the preceding 
—having made no eccentric aberration 
trom that orbit where Nature bad marked 
the track in which he was destined to 
shine—and having, in this fourth compo- 
sition, outdone all his former out-doings 
—does not think it worth A7s while to ap- 
peal to the judgment of the Recita- 
torio.... Granted, sir, that you stand 
in no need of the Rehearser’s interposi- 
tion to preserve you from either loss or 
disgrace. But, suppose he could enable 
you to pocket a few anticipative rou- 
leaur, asa pleasing prelude to the rich 
yellow harvest that you are to reap from 
the soil of Helicon, would you feel any ob- 
jection ?.... “ Certainly none. But how 
is that to be accomplished?”.....The 
simple annunciation of your name and 
the title of your work will fill the house. 
Now, as Mr. Rehearser will have only 
spent a few hours in reading the manu- 
script in alow voice to you, and a few 
more in reading it aloud to the public, 
dou’t you think he will be very liberally 
remunerated for his trouble, after having 
allowed you a handsome share of the re- 
ceipts, as the author’s benefit? ..... 
“ Eyvad, there is some reason in what you 
say: it merits consideration; and I shall 
certainly think on’t.” 

I find that he Aas thought on’t, and to 
good purpose ; for, lo! I this moment re- 
ceive from him a present of a fine 
haunch of venison and a dozen of choice 
wine, accompanied by a polite letter of 
thanks for my useful hint, #hich has 
thrown a pretty sum into his hands, be- 
sides gratifying bim with the most im- 
portunate entreaties from all parts of the 
house, that his work may be immediatel 
printed, and a request made before the 
whole audience by Lord B, that, the in- 
Stant it is published, his lordship may be 
supplied with twenty-five copies, to be 
sent to his friends in the country and on 
the continent, 

I am now consulted by a person, who, 
having undertaken a work of doubtful 
success, is told by one friend that it will 
certainly meet the general approbation— 
and by another, that, however well exe- 
cuted, it will never be relished by the 
public. Between these two conflicting 
opinions, he is uncertain what course to 
pursue—whether to persevere in, or re- 
linquish his undertaking.—In my judge 
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ment he treads upon safer ground than 
some of the preceding authors. Let a 
few specimens of his performance be re- 
hearsed at the Recitatorio. If approved, 
let him continue the work; and he will 
then execute his task with greater spirit 
and success, while attendant Hope plumes 
the wing of Fancy. If condemned, let 
him desist, and congratulate binsnell on 
the saving of his time and papet. 

But [ hear another express his appre- 
hensions of plagiarism! Psbaw! my 
good sir!—the airy phantom of a dis- 
tempered imagination !—the thing 1s ut- 
terly impossible-—The Rehearsers are 
well known to be men of strict honour. 
Even if otherwise, the risk is none. You 
do not lie at their mercy, as if applying 
to the manager of a dramatic theatre, 
who perhaps keeps your piece six months 
before he gives you an answer. In the 
present case, to-day the Rehearser reads 
your production in your own presence, 
for the sole purpose of understanding 
the subject and the hand-writing. After 
this perusal, you carry home your papers, 
which you again put into his hands to- 
morrow at the moment when he is pre- 
paring to read your composition to the 

ublic. Now, let me ask you, how 1s it 

ossible, that, in the space of one night, a 
man shall be able to compose and print 
an entire work? for, unless he also print 
as well as Compose it in that time, his 
plagiarism must be evident, since the 
whole audience will to-morrow know 
what your work contains, and every per- 
son present can bear witness in support 
of your claim to originality.x— But will 
not the rehearsal prove injurious to the 
sale ?”—How, my good sir? ....‘* When 
people have heard a work read, and are 
acquainted with its contents, they want 
nothing more, and have no occasion to 
buy the book. Tell me seriously, will 
not that be the certain consequence?”... 
I might, perhaps, be iuclined to imagine 
so, were | not by experience convinced of 
the contrary. And you too may acquire 
similar conviction in Paternoster-row. 
Apply, for instance, to Messrs. Longman 
and Co., who have printed the chief 
part of the plays which have of late 
years been received with the greatest ap- 
plause at our theatres. Inquire of them 
whether they have nor, in a few weeks, 
sold five, and six, and seven.thousand 
copies of a weil-received piece; where- 
as, if it had been only printed, without 
previous representation on the stage, they 
would not, perhaps, have sold five hun- 
dred in so many months ... © Lam now 
convinced, and will this instant go and 
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make application to the managers of the 
Recitatorio, 

He’s gone: and, as I now see nobody 
step forward to start any further objec- 
tions, | think 7 may venture to retire 
hkewise.... But, what shouts are these 
I hear? what means yon approaching 
crowd?.... They have not the appeare 
ance of authors ..... Yet, on inquiry, I 
find they are men of letters—a deputa- 
tion from the corps of journey-men 
printers....Aye! come to abuse me, 
no doubt, for having injured the craft, by 
the diminution I have caused in the 
printing of nonsense!....I was mis- 
taken ..... They are come to thank 
me .... To thank me, ye gods! and for 
what?... They tell me that I have im- 
proved the national typography, and in- 
creased their weekly gains... . 1 am very 
happy to hear it, gentlemen: but, pray, 
how?.... These effects, they say, have 
ensued from the rehearsals: for, since 
the establishment of the Recttatorio, 
every work that has passed through that 
ordeal, was first fairly and legibly and 
correctly transcribed for the Rebearser, 
and carefully punctuated, lest he should 
mistake the sonse at the moment of re- 
hearsal:—in consequence of which pre- 
cautions, the printers now make few or 
no mistakes, speedily expedite their work, 
save to authors and booksellers a consi- 
derable expense for corrections, and at 
the same time earn more money them- 
selves, than they were able to earn under 
the old system. 

Such is their account of the business; 
and surely they ought to know how the 
case stands. I confess, I had not this 
in contemplation when I first opened my 
Recitatorio: but Iam extremely happy 
to learn that these beneficial conse- 
quences have resulted from the institu- 
tion: and, with all the heart-felt plea- 
sure of a benefactor to mankind, who has 
rendered important services to the pre- 
sent and future generations, I conclude, 


sir, &c, J. Carey. 








MR. EDITOR, 

If’, as I conceive you to be, you are a 
friend to truth, and not to party, I trust 
you will give a ready insertion to the few 
facts which I am about to relate, con- 
cerning a disorder lately introduced into 
the human frame in the room of another 
disorder with which it has pleased Pro- 
vidence to afflict ns. In the year 1804, 
the daughter of a friend of mine was inocu- 
lated for the cow-pox, by Mr. Okes, sur- 
geon, of Cambridge, and had the com- 
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plaint to the fullest extent of his wishes, 
so that he inoculated many others from 
the pustnule it produced. In the year fol- 
lowing she was inoculated at Harlow for 
the small- pox and the puncture inflamed 
without producing pustules. In the 
month of April last, the same young 
lady took the natural small- pox and had 
ittoa violent degree; she was for three 
davs blind, and though the fever was not 
ot ve ry long dur tien, yet, it was severe, 
though never dangerous—Is then the 
cow-pox proved to be at all times, and 
at all ages, avd in all constitutions a 
complete remedy against the small pox ? 
[I should think not. [ have not men- 
tioned my !riend’s name, because [ have 
not his permission so to do, having never 
asked it—but [ have no doubt as he isa 
friend to trath, though a friend to the 
cow-por, he will not refuse to vive fuller 
particulars of all the circumstances to 
anv medical man, Who may wish for fur- 
ther information—I make no remarks on 
this affair, because as [ am an enemy to 
the cow-pox, they might be thought par- 
tial and unfair. I am, Xe. 
W. Burpvon. 

Welbeck Street, June 12, 1817. 

TTL Te ST 
MR. EDITOR, 

I WAVE already trespassed too much 
on your indulgence and the patience of 
your readers, “but should I allow your 
corresponde nt PHILELEUTHERUS to re- 
main unanswered, he may imagine that 
with the assistance of Mr. Toplady’s let- 
ter he has constrained me to retract the 
opinions I have advanced. I was aware 
when you inserted my first letter that the 
sentiments and expressions it contained 
would probably be misrepresented by 
those who could take offence at what [ 
had said; as a proof of the illiberality 
with which PurceLevrnerus has treated 
me, I offer the comparison he would 
draw between my observations and the 
remarks of the Pharisees on the disciples 
plucking corn on the sabbath: this I 
think will prove the spirit in which he 
has written. I doubt not that I have 
been clearly understood by your impar- 

tial readers, and that what [I have said 
has been the private remark of many—TI 
have asserted that the clergy generally 
speaking do not live in a manner con- 
sistent with the importance of their 
charge, and what [ have asserted I will 
still maintain: but | do not wish Pur- 
LFLEUTHERUS to assert Or advance any 
thing for me. In my first letter 1 made 
these remarks: ‘* T know clergymen who 
may daily be found administering com- 





fort to the soul of a dying parishioner, 
reading a lesson of instruction to the 
child of ignorance, or rendering light the 
burthens of affliction and poverty, by 
well applied advice or prudent charity ; 
others [ know to whom you may he di- 
rected by the report of their double bar- 
relled guns, who yive sufficient exercise 
toa brace of hunters, play an excellent 
rubber of whist, can quote Hoyle from 
the title page, and are the lite of every 
assembly in the neighbourhood.” Pui- 
LELEUTHERUS must allow the conduct of 
the former to be right, and I assert the 
conduct of the latter to be wrong, be- 
cause they are neglecting what is right— 
What would be the consequence if the 
man in trade, whose dependence arose 
from the prudent employment of his ca- 
pital, were to launch as much inte plea- 
sures as many of the clergy do? his neg- 
lect of business would be followed by 
his ruin, and he would be thought at 
least very imprudent. Has the clergy- 
man, if he strictly performs his duties, 
more time to devote to pleasure than the 
merchant ? Is he the shepherd of his flock 
on the Sunday only ? Surely not; there is 
no character by which he can be desig- 
nated that implies more the duty of 
watchful care and tenderness—The man 
who has taken orders from an ardent 
desire to promote the Gospel of Christ, 
will in a small parish find abundant em- 
ployment, and the performance of his 
office will be the greatest of his pleasures. 
But the man who has been educated for 
the church, because the profession is 
genteel, or through views of interest, 
we may expect to find partaking of those 
pleasures which his prospects promised 
him. 

As to the letter of Mr. Toplady, his 
sentiments on the subject appear in uni- 
son with my own; he condemns the 
round of pleasure whilst he vindi- 
cates a sober indulgence in amusements, 
P.R.N.and Partereutuerus have both 
charged me with illiberality in denying 
the clergy those amusements partaken of 
by others. What are Mr. Toplady’s 
own words? “I have seen but three 
plays since I took orders; ¢. e. for these 
eleven years and an half, and probably 
shall never see another, not because I 
think it sinful, &c. but, because I consi- 
der the playhouse as too public a place 
of amusement for a clergyman to fre- 
quent, &c.” It would be presumpuon 
in meto frame a standard by which to 
judge the lives of others; but I have 
spoken of public characters, subject to 
public remark, and I feel that I have 
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said nothing more than what is just and 
true. I could say much more but I am 
trespassing on your pages. 
R. Priest. 
Wymondham, June 19. 








MR. EDITOR, 

THE scarcity of good grain which 
augments the precariousness of a crop, 
ought to call forth all the energy of 
the farmer. To remedy the evil, and 
to assist him in the prosecution of this 
object, I beg to submit an extraet trom 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1768. 
It may be said that this plan will be at- 
tended with very considerable additional 
expense—admitting this in the first m- 
stance, those who employ it will ulti- 
mately it is to be hoped benefit by it in 
a better crop. Independently of this a 
great number of additional hands will be 
necessarily employed, and thus the pa- 
rishes will be relieved from an insup- 

ortable burden. 

“ On the 2nd of June, 1766, Mr. M. 
sowed some grains of the common red 
wheat, and on the 8th of August, a sin- 
gle plant was taken up and separated 
into 18 parts, and each part planted se- 
parately.—These plants having pushed 
out several side shoots, about the middle 
of September, some of them were taken 
up and divided, and the rest between 
that time and the middle of October. 
This second division produced 67 plants. 
These plants remained through the win- 
ter, and another division of them made 
between the middle of March and the 
12th of April produced 500 plants. 
They were then divided vo further, but 
permitted to remain. The plants were 
in general stronger than any of the wheat 
in the fields; some of them produced 
upwards of 100 ears from a single root. 
Many of the ears measured seven inches 
in length, and contained between 60-and 
70 grains. The whole number of ears 
which by the process above mentioned 
were produced from one grain of wheat, 
was 21,109, which yielded 33 pecks of 
clear corn, the weight of which was 474 
pounds; and from a calculation made 
by counting the number of grains in an 
ounce, the whole number of grains was 
about 576,840. By this account there 
was only one general division of the 
plants made in the spring ; had a second 
been made, Mr. M. thinks the number of 
plants would have amounted to 2000; 
the ground was a light blackish soil, 
upon a gravelly bottom, and conse- 
quently a bad soil for wheat. Instances 
have been known of wheat transplanted 
in September, October, November, Fe- 


bruary, March, April, and to the middle 
of May, which have all answered very 
well.” 

Now sir, in this time of dearness and 
poverty, would it not be praisewurthy to 
adopt the foregoing plati where practi- 
cable. Kent, 

Greenwich, June 21, 1817. 
MR. EDITOR, 

IT DO not know whether it may be 
worth while to state in regard to your 
correspondent PHrLacriBos’s inquiry 
(N. M. M. June, p. 407) respecting the 
form of prayer “ at the Healing,” that it 
continued to be inserted for some years 
after the date which be mentions. I 
have a quarto prayer-book, printed by 
Baskett, Oxford, 1732, which contains 
this form, and I have not seen it in any 
later, and in very few earlier editions, 

Unquestionably it has a reference to 
the King’s Evil—I do not know how long 
the practice of touching for this disorder 
continued—Dr. Johnson was touched by 
Queen Anne I think in 1712, and I sup- 
pose that we may reasonably presume 
that the custom was continued as. long 
(or nearly as Jong) as we find the form 
remaining in the liturgy. B. R. 








MR. EDITOR, 

TO such of your readers as take an in- 
terest in our Cambridge concerns, and 
who happened to light upon a specious 
article, which found its way into your 
miscellany for May last, relative to the 
number of Wranglers obtained by Tri- 
nity and Caius for the last 60 years, the. 
statement on the other side may give a 
little insight into the real state of the 
case: and I wish particularly to unde- 
ceive them as to this fictitious superiority 
of Trinity over Caius in mathematics, 

This zealous advocate for the fame of 
Trinity, which is really very respectable, 
was no doubt looking in at the great end 
of the telescope, when he saw Caius 
* Jongo intervallo.” 

From the Calendar of 1816, it appears 
that the number of Wranglers’ degrees 
obtained by Caius since the year 1754, 
is 68. 

The number of Wranglers-in Trinity 
since that period is 227. 

The number of Undergraduates, how- 
ever, in each of these Colleges, is as fol- 
lows i— 

Trinity 307. 
Caius 39. 

It will appear then most evidently from 
this statement, that if Trinity has ob- 
tained a fair proportion of Wranglers 
from the number of its Undergraduates 





8 Inquiry concerning a Passage im the Second Psalm. 


Caius must have exceeded ber propor- 
tion by 40 Wranglers (omitting trac- 
tions). 

But on the other hand, if Caius has 
only obtained a fair proportion of Wran- 
elers, then that Trinity in all its glory 
has a deficit of 508 (omi tting fractions). 


Utrum horum mavis accipe. 


N.B.—The number of Undergraduates 
in the two C ollege 's of Trinity and C aus, 
since the year 1754, have no doubt in- 








creased: but every one must allow the 
increase has been chiefly on the ~ of 
’ 
‘Trinity. C.C.C.S8. 
June 15, 1817. 
MR. EDITOR, 


I SHOULD fteel obliged to any person 
who would be kind enough to inform me, 
through the medium of your Magazine, 
whether the 12th verse of the 2d “psalm 
is differently rendered in any existipy 
edition of the Bible, from what it is 
in the commonly received version—or 
where I could find it commented on as 
capable of a different rendering. My 
wish for information, however, in fact, 
extends no farther than to the well 
known sentesce—‘ Kiss the son lest he 
be angry.” IL am induced to trouble 
you trom having some time since met 
with two various translations of the sen- 
tence, and both different from the usual 
rendering. In one of them David being 
suppose d to address himself to the hostile 
kings, &c. says—“ Kiss the pure lest he 
be angry”—meaning Kiss (or be at peace 
with) me, who am pure, (righteous,) lest 
he, (a. e. the Lord) be angry, &c. Some 
may perhaps suppose this translation 
strained, and probably it is so. But the 
other to which I refer cannot I conceive 
fall under the same imputation ; it stands 
thus :—“ Arm (or clothe) yourselves 
with purity lest he be angry,” and this 
method of s:endering, certainly appears 
to me preferable, not only to the other 
version which I have stated, but even to 
the received one itself. It is better con- 
nected with the whole of the psalm, and 
particularly with the verse immediately 
preceding; and seems to arise more na- 
turally trom the subject which the 
ps: mist) was then upon—It is more 
likely that after having ejaculated, Serve 
the Lord with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling,” he should conunue, “ Arm 


(or clothe) yourselves with purity”’—(or 
as I think the correct rendering should 
be “ put on purity”) lest he, (the Lord) 
be angry, &c.—than that he ‘should Say, 
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“© Kiss the son,” which would be in truth 
introducing a new and interloping sub- 
ject. It should be observed that the 
ee FIN’ 57D pws will support 
either of the three tt A pws 
being as well arm, &c.—as Kiss, nd . > 
serving equally for son and purity. ‘The 
only difference is, that a son, being 
decidedly pure Chaldee, is not on that 
account, likely to have been introduced 
into a sentence entirely Hebrew ; this is 
an objection to the received version of 
the sentence which I have seen urged 
elsewhere. I shall however, as I before 
said, feel obliged for a communication 
on the subject, and any ove making it 
will further oblige me if he will give his 
opinion, whether in the version, “ Kiss 
the son lest he be angry”’—the pronoun 
he, is supposed to be the locum-tenens 
af * the Lord,” or of the substantive 


*© son.’ Tam, &c. 
HCP, 
Swansea, June 10, 1817. 
———— 





MR. EDITOR, 

ON a former occasion you were kind 
enough to insert in your highly respecta- 
ble Journal, a tract written in recom- 
mendation of Saving Banks: and I again 
beg leave to call your attention to one, 
which has been found admirably calcu- 
lated to produce a right impression on 
the minds of those, for whom these use- 
ful establishments are more particularly 
designed. 

The excellent address I now inclose, 

was written, 1 am informed, by Joun 
Bow tes, esq. and has been “circulated 
with much effect by the zealous promo- 
ters of the Bank in Southampton Row. 
The success of that Institution has been 
equally gratifying with that of the two 
Sister Banks in Leicester Square and 
Bishopsgate Church-yard: from a state- 
ment of its progress, which I have just 
seen, I observe, that this Institution from 
the 10th of February Jast, when it 
was first opened, up to the 9th of June 
inclusive, has received in 1044 deposits 
made at various times by 378 individuals 
the sum of 21441. 19s. 2d. and at the 
period of the closing of the Bank books 
on the 5th inst. held 25201. 3 per cent. 
Consols. 

[ think I cannot better close my letter 
than in the excellent words of the report 
published on the 80th of March by the 
committee of the Hertford Saving Bank, 
“ Nothing is more obvious than that the 
success of a Saving Ba: k must dep. nd in 
a yreat measure upon the exertions made 
by individuals to diffuse a knowledge of 
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its objects, and to recommend it in those 
places to which their influence extends. 
‘Yo the inferior tradesman, the domestic 
servant, and the journeyman manufactu- 
rer the plan can only require to be stated. 
And though it is not to be expected that 
among labourers, a married man with 
three or four children, should be able to 
lay aside any part of his earnings, yet an 
appeal may confidently be made to the 
single man. He may be shewn by a few 
simple statements the advantages arising 
from early and regular habits of eco- 
nomy, from an accumulation even of the 
smallest sums, and from a secure invest- 
ment of them inthe public funds. The 
Committee cannot impress too strongly 
upon the friends of the system the neces- 
sity of such exertions as these, without 
which it is to be feared many persons 
will scarcely know of the existence of a 
Saving Bank. In Scotland these recom- 
mendations have been urged very eflec- 
tually from the pulpits, both of the minis- 
ters of the establishment and those of the 
various dissenting denominations ; and it 
may be submitted whether in this country 
a more proper object of occasional dis- 
course could be introduced by the clergy 
than one which contributes so directly tu 
encourage all the moral and domestic 


virtues.” 
I am, &e. 
London, June 10, 1817. 


Decivus. 





A Friendly Address to the Industrious, 
on the advantages of a Provident or 
Saving Bank. 

Provident or Saving Banks have been 
found so useful, that they are now to be 
met with in many parts of the kingdom ; 
and it is likely that every town and po- 
pulous village will soon take its turn in 
establishing one, for the benefit of its in- 
dustrious inhabitants of the lower classes. 

The Uses of a Provident or Savings’ 
Bank may be soon explained.- 

First, A man who can help himself, 
needs not to be indebted to any body. 

Now, a Provident or Savings’ Bank 
enables an industrious man to help him- 
seif, and better too than all the kindness 
of friends or neighbours can do it for him, 
[t yvathers small savings, such as al- 
most every one can spare, into such a 
Stock as will stand him in stead the 
whole of his life. These are some of the 
facts which are well deserving your at- 
tention:—One Shilling a week saved, 
and put into this Bank, will become more 
than Lwenty Pounds in seven years. 
Lhree Shillings a week saved and put 
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into the Bank, will become more than 
Sixty-one Pounds in seyen years. The 
price of one pot of beer a-day, (at 6d.) 
will, at the end of the year, amount to 
upwards of 91. Other savings grow, in 
proportion, into a fund that will make a 
poor man too rich to beg or borrow 
of any body but himself, Thus, true 
it is that small savings make great 
gains. 

Those who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows sometimes talk as if 
they could do nothing to better them- 
selves. This is very true if they will 
work hard one day only to get money to 
spend at the ale-house the next: or if 
they will look to the Parish, instead of 
trusting to their own hands and head : 
but if they will make every working-day 
produce its earnings, and remember God’s 
command—* Keep holy the Sablath-day”: 
--they will soon find, that, with God’s 
blessing, which they will then be entitled 
to hope for, they can do much to mend 
their condition. Let them try a new 
way for once. Let them lay the first 
stone of their own comfort. Let them 
consider their labour as their stock in 
trade, and make as much of it as they 
fairly can, Let them save what hitherto 
they have been used to spend in drinking 
or other waste. Whatever they thus save 
will, inthe end, be just so much clear 
gain, according to the old proverb—‘a 
penny saved is a penny got.” Let them 
take care of farthings, remembering that 
the largest sums are made up of farthings, 
as the ocean isof drops. Having got to- 
gether a few pounds, which they will not 
be long in doing, those pounds will soon 
growintomore, The stream will be con- 
tinually encreasing, as New Savings are 
added to the Old Stock ; the old and the 
new will go on together, and swell intoa 
heap; into which the owner may put his 
hand, to help himself in a time of sick- 
ness; inhard times ; upona loss of work ; 
by putting his children out to an honest 
trade; by purchasing or furnishing a 
cottage; or, what is more than all, by 
keeping himself in his old age, out of a 
Workhouse ; in which crowded abodes 
of wretchedness so many industrious per- 
sons unhappily end their days, because in 
the season of health and vigour, they 
wanted forethought or resolution to save. 
One further advantage of a Savings’ 
Bank deserves particular notice:—a 
young man by putting into such a Bank 
a few years before marriage, greatly in- 
creases his cbance of bappiness, by mak- 
ing a provision for the wauts ofa growing 
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family; especially if he have the good 


fortune to meet with a young woman of 


similar prudence, who shall have made 
av equally good use of savings from her 
industry, 

Secondly; Another advantage of a 
Provident or Savings’ Bank is, that it 
secures whatever is put into it. How 
many industrious persons have, by lend- 
ing, lost all the savings they had, ‘during 
a long course of years, been able to 
scrape together! How many more have 
been discouraged from attempting to 
save, hecause they knew not where to 
place their little hoards in safety! But 
inoney put into a Savings’ Bank is in no 
danger of being Jost. It is laid out, 
without trouble or expense to the owner, 
in British Government securities—the 
best security to be found in the whole 
world, 

Thirdly, A man, by saving his spare 
money, instead of wasting it, takes the 
way to avoid—not only want and beg- 


gary—but many sins too.—The sin of 


drunkenness, with the borrid  profane- 
ness that attends it: the sin of wastelul- 


ness: the sin of mis-spending time: the 
sin of neglecting wife and children: the 


sin of bad example and bad company: 
all which are to be seen in a carelcss 
sottish life. Who would not wish to 
avoid the demptadion to these sins? He 
who wishes to do tills, let him consider 
whether money carried to a public house, 
or toa Savines’ Bank, will turn to the 
best account; and whcther staying at 
home himself; taking care of bis fainily 
it he have one; or providing against the 
tine when he may have one ; and living 
frugal.y and temperately, will not be 
followed with most cood. Fools may 
pretend to laugh at you, because vou 
become on a. sudden 
Ol o~ they 
Leave tuem to their mirth, 


mav choose to 
wiser than vou have been, 


wish to be. 


agi to the beggary that is Coming after 
if : nd see w ca ervouw ould exchange 
conditions with them afew years hy lence, 


if you should live so long, when you will 
have money at the Bank of England ; 
comport at home; a nd a cheerful heart 

within; and those unhappy persons wil] 
be papers, and have nobody to blame 
tor t. hut themselves. 

Fourthiv, A Savings’ Bank ts realiy 
wihiat it p! ofesses to be. Itis not an im- 
position on the poor, hkea Lottery. Ie 
makes smaller promises, but it: heeps 
them. lt does not rob IBANV C hake 
one rich; but itis a commen benefit to 


cis 


every one alike, and to 


every man 


actly according to his endeavours of be- 
ing industrious and frugal. It proceeds 
by a rule as sure and certain as that two 
and two make tour; with this advantage 
besides, that two and two ina Savings’ 
Bank make more than four. To give 
you a fair view of the way in which 
money will grow by good husbandry, 1 you 
may see (in page 12) a short table, 
wherein the savings which you may de- 
posit per week are put down, with the 
Sum which they will amount to ina cer- 
tain time; which time may be longer or 
shorter according to your own wants and 
convenience. For you will be the com- 
plete owners and masters of your own 
property, to keep it in the Bank, or to 
take it out when you please, and as you 
please. A Savings’ Bank suits every 
one’s convenience and circumstances, 
and herein it has the advantage of a 
Friendly Society. It receives just what 
each person can spare, and when, and as 
long as, be can spare it. A shilling or 
a pound—more or less—weekly, or 
monthly, or quarterly,—or now and then 
—just as ithappens. Here, at all times, 
the fruits of industry may be safely 
housed; and, what is more, while here 
they remain, they are on the increase ; 
aud like seed in the ground, are pro- 
ducing a new crop. Remember, bow- 
ever, that it is of great Importance to put 
in regularly—weekly if you can, if not, 
quarterly. The Jatter you may do, if in 
place in a gentleman’s family, where, as 
your necessary expenses are small, you 
have a fine opportunity for saving.* If 
you live at your own expense, your sav- 
ings will be much increased by the ob- 
servance of two rules:—first, make it a 
rule to pay ready-money for every thing ; 
for the tradesman who gives credit, is 
sure to make an additional charge for 
being out of his money. Second rule; 
learn the art of good management, and 
contrive to make every article of pro- 
Vision go as far as you can. That much 
depends upon this rule is proved by the 
fact which so often occurs, namely, that 
of two tamilies alike circumstanced in 
ali respects, ont, by good management, 
lives comiortably—the other, for want of 
good management, is always in di itheulty 
an d distre-s. 
Some of you, perhaps, 


? Tf a servant were, from the age of 
twenty, to lav by 11. only out of every quar- 
ters W aut ‘he would, at the age of sixty, 
have more than 400!, with which he might 
buy an annuity of 451. a year, upon Govern- 
, for the rest of his life, 
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to keep what is called Saint Monday. 
Think, I beseech you, how dearly you 
pay for this indulgence. Not only do 
your expenses at the public-house make 
a sad hole in the earnings of the former 
week, but what is still worse, you lose a 
whole day’s work besides. Thus, while 
you are spending your money and losing 
your time, you are burning the candle at 
both ends. Look now to the table on 
the other side. Supposing that by this 
double waste, you are every Monday out 
of pocket only four shillings, and it is 
often a great deal more, (to say nothing 
of the injury done to your health, temper, 
and domestic quiet) this sum, if regularly 
put into a Savings’ Bank, would in seven 
years amount to 82/. 2s. 10d. I believe 
‘ou never before suspected that Saint 

Jonday cost you so much. 

Think not that by putting your money 
into a Savings’ Bank you will be in dan- 
ger of losing any advantage you might 
otherwise hope to enjoy. On the con- 
trary, by thus shewing a prudent and 
saving disposition, you will gain a fresh 
title to confidence. A servant who has 
saved his money, will therefore be 
thought more trust-worthy; and if out 
of place, will be more likely to yet a new 
situation. So a journeyman who is a 
depositor in a Savings’ Bank, will, if 
equally skilful, get employment sooner 
than another. For every one must feel 
that those who save their money are 
more to be depended upon for steadi- 
ness, regularity, and good conduct, than 
those who squander it. Even in cases 
of distress, to belong to a Savings’ Bank, 
by shewing that the distress was not 
broughton by misconduct, will strengthen 
the claim to relief. But remember, the 
grand excellence of Savings’ Banks is to 
prevent distress, and to render relief un- 
NECESSATY. 

It has been said, that it is a bad time 
to set up Savings’ Banks, when so many 
persons are out of employ, and can have 
nothing to save. But, judging from the 
numbers who squander their money in 
the tap-room and the gin-shop, there is 
yet a great deal that maybe saved. Be- 
sides which, many persons, who do not 
trequent either of these haunts of idle- 
ness and extravagance, are still so fortu- 
nate as to be in full work, or in good 
places. Shall not an opportunity be af- 
forded to such persons to husband what 


they can spare from their weekly pay, or 
their yearly wages? Shall not Appren- 
tices be thus encouraged to lay by what 
they can save out of their pocket maney, 
that when they are out of their time, 
they may have something to set them 
a going in the world?* All such per- 
sons must surely now be anxious to save 
every farthing in their power, to secure 
their future life from want and wretch- 
edness. And when it shall please Pro- 
vidence to putan end to the present dis- 
tresses of the country, Savings’ Banks 
will, it may be hoped, be every where ut 
hand, to receive the first fruits of those 
prudent resolutions, which a sense of 
presentsuffering, and of past imprudence, 
is so likely to produce. If such Banks 
had been generally established ten or 
twenty years ago, many thousands of 
persons, who are now in want of the 
common necessaries of life, would have 
had “ wherewithal, and to spare.” 

One word more. It has been already 
mentioned to you, that by depositing one 
shilling a week, you will raise 201, and 
upwards, in seven years. By larger de- 
posits, you will raise the same sum in 
proportionably less time. $o much for 
the first Twenty pounds. The second 
will be got sooner, as you will see from 
the following table. If it please God to 
spare your life, you will go on increasing 
your store and your respectability. In 
health and in sickness you will have. no 
wants but what your own funds can sup- 
ply; secure from distress yourself, you 
may be able to relieve the distress of a 
relation or a friend; and, when you die, 
you will leave your little property to your 
children or other relatives, and your 
good example with :t. 

Go to the ant, consider her ways, and 
be wise; Which having no guide, over- 
seer, or ruler, Provideth her meat tn the 
summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest. Proverbs of Solomon, vi. 6, 
7, 8. 





asl 


* If an apprentice from the age of 14 
lays by two-pence a day, (or a shilling a 
week) this alone will amount to 201, 10s. 8d. 
when he is out of his time; and, if curing 
the last 5 years he should be able to double 
the above saving, he will then at the end of 
his apprenticeship have 481]. 13s. 11d. Sach 
a sum at such a time may be the foundation 
vf his comfort and prosperity through life. 


*- 
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A TABLE shewing the Produce of Weekly Sums, at Compound Interest, at 
£iper Cent. 





| One Two (| Three 
| Shilling | Shillings | Shilliags 
per Weck, per Week.| per Week 
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MR. EDITOR, 

lO satisfy you, and, if you please, to 
convince your veinilews also, that I have 
not assumed that to myself which belongs 
oj right to another, 1 beg to assure you 
that the Paravent described 3 mn your Jast 
number was contrived and executed by 
me, in the particular case stated, in the 
vear 1812; and my only motive for pub- 
lishing it was the opinion I entertain of 
its general utility. 

It is evidently identical with the plan 
described in Mr. Younie’s patent, the 
first notice of which has reached me 
through your present number. I have 
notany desire to interfere with his privi- 
leve, nor do I take much credit to my- 
self, that several instances have occurred 
of Patents taken out by persons with 
whom I have never been in communica- 
tion for inventions to which I have as 
just aclaim as to the above, ap my 
paper On Cellular Beds, in No. 4, of 
your Magaziie is another instance of 
it. 

The same has undoubtedly occurred to 
many others; nor is itat all wonderful 
that similar wants should oceasion similar 
contrivances, nor are coincidences of 
thought and practice more extraordinary 
mt mechani ae than in other subjects, 

[am yours with fidelity, Five. 
June 12th 1817. ; 

(itis evident from this explanation that 

Ir. Younic’s patent cannot be maintained ; 
and this peint we were desirous of ascertain- 
ing. While we give our correspondent full 
credit for the h berality of his sentiments, we 
cannot help thinking, that when an inven- 
tion of public utility is thrown open by the 
iuthor, the setting up of an exclusive right 
o it by another is an injury to the commu- 


nity and ought to be exposed. We should 
be glad to know the price charged by our 
correspondent for his contrivance, and that 
demanded by Mr. ¥nunie for thesame. We 

are also of opinion that Fipex would render a 
service to the public in specifying the other 
inventions to which he alludes. Epiror.] 


—— + - 





MR. EDITOR, 

OBSERVING in your Magazine for 
this month some experiments made on 
tinber by Colonel Beaufoy, I enclose 
a statement on the important subject of 
preparing Forest Trees for immediate 
use by removing the cause of premature 
decay, and increasing the strength as 
well as the duration of timber, as inserted 
by Captain Layman of the Navy in the 
Pree URSOK to his Maritime Work. 
Raatinenh by ‘Capt. Layman, Rt. N. 

on the preparation of Forest Trees for 

immediate use, by removing the cause 
of premature Decay, and increasing 
the Strength as well as Duration of 

Timber. 

‘To remedy the evils which arise from 
a scanty home supply, and enormous 
consumption of timber, with the rapid 
decay of our ships of war, it is proposed 
to render it stronger and more lasting ; 
which operation can be performed on 
al! timber, but is most efficaciousif done 
before trees are felled. For the juices 
of a tree being, like the blood of an ani- 
mal, essential to vitality, but tending to 
corruption immediately after dissolution, 
accounts for the well-known fact, that 
the duration of timber is in proportion to 
the quantity and nature of the juices 
contained therein at the time of felling 
and when brought to use. It is, theres 
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fore, obvious, that, by withdrawing such 
uices or biood trom a tree whilst stand- 


ais the oak (as expre ‘ssed by the cele- 


brated Roman Architect Vitruvius, and 
by Pliny) “ will acquire a sort of eter- 
nity in its duration.” But as neither 
the mode mentioned by those eminent 
ancients of cutting a kuf round the bot- 
tom ot om tree while standing, as per- 
formed in Bengal, or the one suggested 
by Dr. Plott, of decorticating the tree, 
leaving it standing, as practised hy the 
patives of Maijabar tor ages, will eficet 
this desideratum; I made the foliowing 
analysis :— 

On the th of June; 1811, I made ex- 
pe ‘iments upon growing young oaks, one 
of which that bad Leen Operateda*® upon, 
was converted the next day, increased in 
strength in the proportion of 496 to 609, 
and when doubly prepared to 846. And 
asa test of comparative duration, T made 
extracts from the heart and sap of the 
same tree in its natural state and when 
oe d.—The following is the result: 

The sap or embryo wood in its na- 
fe state speedily conereted, and mu- 
cor or mould was forined in 14 days. 

The heart, in its natural state, con- 

tained much less putrescent matter than 
the embryo, but a larger portion of gallic 
acid and acrimonious liquid. This eXx- 
tract had a smell like fetid ditch water, 
and mucor was formed in 49 days. 

3. The heart of the prepared oak was 
perfectly sweet to the smell, and had no 
other appearance but a pellicle fromm the 
us matter contained in the wood. 

The embryo wood of the prepared 
— had the samie appearance as the 
heart, being equally free irom any sytp- 
toms of putreli ctlon.t 


—_——— nn et a 


° This oak, from the wetnass s of the sea- 
son, contained 12-20ths of its weight in 
fluid ; but in general I have found 6-11ths 
in June and 4-11ths in-January_to be the 
guantity of fluid contained in growing oaks. 

+ The result of these experiments I for- 
warded to the Admiralty, adding, ** I am 


ready to submit the specimens to inspection ; 


and should their lordships deem the object of 


the pursuit (which is founded on the same 
principle as the suggestions presented by me 
to Lord St. Vincent, on board the Royal 
George, in August 1800, before Admiral 


Thornborough, and I believe Admiral Do- 


mett was present at the time, or the subject 
was known to him,) for builcing ships of the 
line at Bombay (the advantages and acquisi- 
tion of which to our navy has been fully ex- 
emplified), I shall be happy to demonstrate 
the facts to their lordships, or any competent 
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Upon this prine iple, wxpeepnr duration 
and es pay was given to teak, 
and sauls which would be a gre at acqul- 
sition to the auxiliary «id requi ‘ed for 
our navy. But the most important re- 
suit is, that trees of our Own growth 
that succeed on tie poorest soils in Great 
Britain, which will not produce corn, 
when so prepared, are rendered very su- 
perior to any tereign oak im ported, and 
preferable to the best Huylish oak in 
common use for hull tim ier: and al- 
though some species are naturally weaker 
and heavier han torcign spars, they may 
be so prepared as to abut: of being 
made into masts, yards, &c. smaller, 
lishter, stronger, and infinitely more 
lasitng, tian these made of American or 
eve Russian Hr. 


——— eg 


SISsuv, 








perscus they may be pleased to appoint, to 
exainine and report on the proofs I am ready 
to biing torward; which, if not considered 
conclusive, may be farther demonstrated by 
dividing a young oak tree of such a size as 
within my individual means to operate upon 
—one halt to be converted in the common 
way by persons appointed; and the other 
half, with the root and counterpart picces of 
iron fastening, to be delivered to me for pre- 
paration, previous to a full and comparative 
public trial —The great object of the subject- 
matter of this letter will, I trust, apologize 
for the intrusion and application: as was the 
duration of ships doubled, there would be 
only half the number required to be built, 
and the consumption of timber would be 
reduced one-half, as well as the expense of 
workmanship and repairs saved. And al- 
though not in the immediate department of 
the Admiralty, their lordships may not, in 
the present acknowledged difficulty and em- 
barrassment in raising supplies, deem it be- 
neath their attention, that so great a reduc- 
tion in naval expenditure weuld proportion- 
ately decrease the demand in the public re- 
venue,” 

P.S. The latter part of this letter being 
connected with the official station of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I have sent a 
copy to Mr. Vansittart, with whom I had 
some conversation on the subject, when he 
was secretary to the Treasury in 1802. 

From Mr. Vansittart I received the answer 
to be expected from him,—*‘ [ am quite 
aware of the importance of the subject, but 
apprehend it is one upon which the lords 
commissioners of the Admiralty, and the 
commissioners of the Navy, are the most com- 
petent to form a judgment.” But the sub- 
ject was not considered by the Admiralty 
Board of any importance, as I received the 
standing answer of ‘* 1 have received your 
letter, and I have communicated the same to 
my lords commissioners of the Admiralty,” 
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in elucidation of the facts already stated, the following comparative view 1s given : 
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* The roof of Westminster-hall, built in 
1399, is formed of sweet chesnut, which pro- 
bably grew in the neighbourhood, as the site 
of London was formerly a chesnut grove of 
spontaneous growth ; yet the use of this fast 
growing timber, which succeeds on the most 
barren sand, is unknown in our dock-yards, 
as is that of the ash, for the purpose of ship- 
building, although its utility is so well known 
for agricultural and other purposes; and as 
it contains much less gallic acid than the 
oak, of even the chesnut, it would be less 
destructive to iron, and being so decidedly 
superior in streng'h to any other native wood, 
together with its length and clearness of 
ligneous fibre, is it not only peculiarly appli- 
cable for plank, but superiorly adapted for 
thick stuff in the curve of the wale round 
the bows and buttocks of a ship, as may be 
seen in the rim of a wheel which is a whole 
circle made out of one piece. It is also ad- 
mirably calculated, if properly prepared, for 
masts, which would not only be more elastic 
(by which [| mean not only pliant, but en- 
abled to recover itself), but infinitely more 
listing, at much less expense than those we 
precariously procure from foreign countries, 

But as this proposition may appear extra- 
ordinary to some people, it may require 
some little explanation. ‘The specific gra- 


vity of Russian fir masts is, to the best Eng- 
fish ash in their natural state, in the propor- 


tion of 448 to 812; therefore an ashen mast, - 
or a piece of timber for any other purpose, 
made of that wood, to be of equal strength, 
would be more ponderous ; but, as shewn 
by the result of experiments before given, 
the specific gravity of the ash can be reduced 
to that of the Russian fir as 774 to 548, and 
the strength of the ash increased in the ratio 
to the Russian fir as 1365 to 556: it follows 
that a prepared mast of the best English ash 
of only half the size would be stronger and 
lighter than one made of Russian fir, and the 
advantages over American spars would be still 
greater. |] 

|| By papers presented to Parliament it ap- 
pears, that the expenditure of foreign spars 
for masts, &c, for the Navy, from the 15th 
of May 1804 tothe 15th of May 1805, was 
7,069 ; since which period the consumption 
increased : and the sad instance of the Guer- 
riere’s main-mast going by the board, with- 
out being struck by a single shot, and to 
which the unfortunate capture of that fine 
frigate by the American frigate the Constitu- 
tion was attributed, is a proof that the quality 
of masts and (I can speak with deep regret) 
of yards is not improved any more than hull 
timber. 

§| The main-yard of the Raven broke in 


the slings, or the vessel would not have been 
wrecked, 
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‘Tbus it appears, that this discovery fur- 
nishes the means of constructing durable 
ships of British materials from the keei 
to the truck. 

As the sap or embryo wood would not 
only be rendered useful, but the timber 
ft for immediate conversion, it would 
furnish the means to do away the 
waste of timber and loss of time and 
money that take place in his Majesty’s 
dock-yards from what is termed season- 
ing,{ either when a ship is framed, or, 
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+ As the Norway maple admits of such 
great increase in strength and duration, and 
will succeed in marine situations where no 
other trees will grow, it deserves particular 
attention. 

t British larch, although a tree of rapid 
erowth upon a sterile soil, is, from a large 
portion of parenchyma substance, weaker 
and heavier in its natural state than the Riga 
or even American fir; yet it may be ren- 
dered superior for spars, or any other purpose 
for which foreign deal is imported. 

§ Malabar teak, used in ship-building may 
be said to undergo a kind of preparation, as 
at Beypour 1 found the weight of a very fine 
young teak, when cut down with the Lark on, 
to be equal to 61lbs. per cubic foot; when 
the timber of similar trees decorticated for 
two, three, and sometimes four years before 
felled, was only 44lbs, per cubic foot, which 
operation is performed by the natives, in 
order to reduce the specific gravity for the 
purpose of more readily floating the trees 
down the rivers; but it also diminishes the 
strength, as will be found in the tree I saw 
decorticated and decapitated in Dean Forest, 
to which place I went purposely to make ob- 
servations. 

§ Ihave tried eighteen different methods 
of preparing and seasoning timber, and, with 
only one exception, found the mode or rather 
the custom in use in his Majesty’s dock- 
yards to be the worst.—In 1805, the late 
Mr. Alexander Mackonochie proposed a 
scheme ‘* for the ready seasoning of timber, 
in depriving it of its oxygen by means of 
condensed steam, which would leave a va- 
cuum, and thereby draw out the fluids from 
the wood, that when so freed, if plunged into 
oil, their re-entrance would for ever be effect- 
ually precluded, and the strength of the 
wood found to be much increased, as well 
as the timber not only immediately seasoned 
but preserved in all its pristine state ’—This 
appears very specious, but had the ingenious 
theorist brought it to the test, it would have 
been found to promote a tendency directly 
opposite to what was proposed. In 1812, 
the principle of impregnating timber was 
again renewed at Woolwich, by Mr. Lukin, 
under the immediate inspection of the Ad- 
niralty and Navy Boards, ‘The unfostunate 
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what is yet more erroneous, by placing 
the timber in piles, as there pract sed. 
For as not only the cause of decay, but 
of shrinking and rents, would be removed, 
it is obvious that the timber for building 
a ship or for any other purpose might be 
readily formed on the spot where pro- 
duced, exclusive of the saving in car- 
riage or freight of at least one-half. ‘The 
timber, although converted in different 
parts of this country or the werld, would 
be ready to fourm part of a slup the in- 
stant it was delivered ito the arsenal of 
construction ; and as the decomposition 
of timber commences trom the moment 
a tree is cut down, a ship so built} in six 
months, in a dock or slip, under cover, 
would be much more lasting than one 
six years in building}, Andif the plank, 
after being prepared, was brougbt to and 
combined to the tunbers without being 
transversely perforated, it 1s clear, that 
if the timber was properly moulded, the 
ship weuld be much stronger with at least 
one-fourth less wood; and not ouly would 
the building of the ship be much facili- 
tated, but in the event of requiring to 
shift either timbers or plank from acci- 
dent, it might be done as simply as shift- 
ing the stave of acask. And if ships so 
constructed, when not wanted for active 
service, had the masts taken out, and 
were placed in a covered dry dock, kept 
well aired by opening a plank on each 
side the bottom, the duration would ke 
infinitely increased. 

‘The benefits that would arise by bring- 
ing such resources into action, and ren- 
dering ships of war more lasting, thereby 
reducing the consumption of timber and 
all other materials, with the saving in 
workinanship, require no comment, The 
great political object would be obtained, 
of having ships at all times ready for 
service, wien those constructed of perish- 
able materials were rebuilding or repair= 
ing. For if the duration were in future 
doubled, it is evident that only half the 





result a short time after is well known: the 
timber exploded, by which, exclusive of the 
blowing up the building, dock-yard, wall, 
&c. several men were killed and wounded. 

¢ Such ships with a circular stern, without 
a counter, should have hawse holes abafe ; 
as it must be recollected that both at the Nile 
and Copenhagen, Lord Ne!son, like St. Paul, 
anchored by the stern. 

+ The Lively frigate was 5 years in build- 
ing. The Queen Charlotte, 100 guns, 7 years 
The Impregnable, 90, and Revenge, 74, 9 
years. The Caledonia, 120, 12 years. The 
Hibernia, 120, 14 years. he Ocean, 98, 
15 years. 


number of ships would be required, 
which might all be constructed in a 
royal building yard,* and halt the ex- 
pense of building and repairs on ships 
would be saved. as weil as on all other 
faboacks im which timber is used tor the 
lav¥; the expense of which, 1 1812, 
amounted to upwards of 20 000,000l. 
And as th: consumpuon of tinber would 
alsu be reduced one half, only halt the 
quantity of land, or 100 000 acres ot land, 
properly planted and telied In the succes- 
sion of 1000 acres, producing 50,000 
loads of tunber annually, would suthice 
to support our Davy. 
(Lo be concluded in our next.) 





MR. EDITOR, 


CAN any of your correspondents in- 
form me of the origin of the custom of 
the trenmal procession of the Eton 
scholars to Salt Hill: why it is called the 
Montem, and the money there collected 
for tie senior scholar called “© salt 
money?” Does that place derive its 
name from that circumstance ?—An early 
answer will oblige R. S. L. 

P.S. In page 420 of last month’s Ma- 
vazine, Mr. BarnrLery asks for a method 
for the extirpation of ants. Unslaked 
lime mixed with water, in the proporuon 
of ilb. of Jime to 2ib. of water, either 
rubbed over the wall or on the stefs of 
the trees will (if at does not destroy 
them) drive the ants away. 





a 





* J have mentioned a distinct buzlding- 
yard the more particularly, from a convic- 
tion that no radical amendment will ever take 
place in our naval establishment} under the 
supine system which has for so manv years 
been suffered to drag on; the defects of 
which, hke London-bridge works, the public 
is not aware of, because it has been kept in 
motion 3 or, as expressed in a paper presented 
to Parliament, ‘* We (the Navy Board) have 
never been at a stand.”—What! are not the 
detects of the machine to be amended be- 
fore it is at a sland ?—although it does not 
appear that coercive measures would produce 
the effect, and they might create inconve- 
nience.— Example would be the best mode. 

+ When a meritorious officer was selected 
and placed at the head of the Navy Board in 
1806, in order to introduce amendment, he 
declared, after a fair examination of its parts, 
that the whole was tn such a state as to be 
beyond his power to reform, and conscien- 
ticusly resigned the comptrollership, with a 
salary of 20001. per annum, &c.—and the 
deputy comptroller, an excellent officer, 
shortly after left the honourable Board to be 
a commissioner at a dock-yard:—not that 
the error is inthe individual members, but 
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MR. EDITOR, 

AS the following account of the festi- 
vals of the ancienis, trom the descriptions 
of Libanius, will, { doubt not, be accept- 
able to every class of readers, I send it 
you for insertion in your Magazine. 
~ Solemn festivals when approaching 
produce desire in the human race, when 
present they are attended with pleasure, 
and when past with recollection; for 
remembrance places men very near the 
transactions themselves. ‘Lhe recollec- 
tion also possesses a certain advantage : 
for, in speaking of solemn festivals, it is 
also necessary to speak of the gods in 
whose honour they are instituted. Men 
prepare themselvcs for these festivals 
when they approach with joy. The mul- 
titude, indeed, procure such things as 
may turnish them with a splendid enter- 
tainment, but the worthy those things 
by which they may reverence the gods. 
Cattle and wine, and whatever else is 
the produce of the fields, are brought 
from the country. Garments also are 
purified; and every one is anxious to 
celebrate the festival in perfection. Those 
that are in want of garments are per- 
mitted to borrow such as are requisite 
to adorn themselves on this occasion from 
those that have abundance. When the 
appointed day arrives, the priests open 
the temples, pay diligent attention to the 
statues, aud nothing is neglected which 
contributes to the public convenience. 
The citics, too, are crowded with a con- 
flux of the neighbouring inhabitants, as- 
sembied to celebrate the festival; some 
coming on foot and others im ships, 

“ At sun-rise they enter the temples 
in splendid garmeuts, worshipping that 
livinity to whom the festival is sacred. 
Every master of a house, therefore, pro- 
ceeds bearing frankincense; a servant 
follows him carrying a victim; and 
children walk by the side of their pa- 
rents, some very young, and others of a 
more advanced age, already perceiving 
the strong influence of the gods. One 
having performed bis sacrifice, departs ; 
another approaches to perform it. Nu- 
merous prayers are every where poured 
forth, and words of good omen are mu- 
tually spoken, With respect to the 
women, some offer sacrifices in the tem- 
in the system. It should seem the first step 
towards amendment would be organization, 
by entirely removing the department of con- 
s‘ruction, and separating the branches of the 
ordinary stores and accounts, so as to be dis- 
tinct from each other; whereby the public 
would obtain responsibility — that is now 
ama'gamated in the crucible of a Board. 
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ples, and others are satisfied with be- 
holding the crowd of those that sacrifice. 
When such things as pertain to the gods 
are properly accomplished, the tables 
follow, at which hymns are sung in 
raise of the god whe is honoured in the 
festival. Sociai drinking succeeds, with 
sonys which are partly serious and partly 
jocose, according to the different dispo- 
sitions of the company. Some likewise 
feast in the temp'es, and others at home; 
aud citizens request strangers to partake 
with them of the banquet In the course 
of drinking, ancient triendships are rea- 
dered more firm, and others receive their 
commencement, After they have feast- 
ed, rising from table, some take the 
strangers and shew them whatever is 
worthy to be seen in the city, aud others 
sitting in the forum gaily converse. No 
one is sorrowtul, but every countenance 
is relaxed with joy. The exaction of 
debts gives place to festivity, and what- 
ever might cause affliction is deferred to 
another time. Accusations are silent 
and the judge does not pass sentence ; 
bui sucn things as produce pleasure 
aione flourish. ‘The slave is not airaid 
of blows from his master, and pedagogues 
are wid to youth. 

“ In the evening they sup splendidly, 
at which time there are so many torches 
that the city is full of light. There are 
also many revellers, and the sound of 
pipes is heard in the narrow streets, ac- 
companied with sometimes the same and 
sometimes different songs. Then to 
drink even to intoxication is not per- 
fectly disgraceful ; for the occasion ina 
certain respect appears to take away the 
Opprobriam. On the following day the 
divinity is not neglected; but many of 
those that worshipped on the preceding 
day do not again come to the shows, 
Those that contend in the composition 
of yerses attend on this, but those with 
whom the contest-is in the scenes on the 
preceding day. The third day also is 
not far short of these; and pleasure and 
hilarity are co-extended with the festival. 
When the solemnity ends, prayers are 
offered for futurity, that they, their chil- 
dren, and families, may again be specta- 
tors of it; after which the strangers 
depart, and the citizens accompany 
them.” 

Twos. Taylor. 

Maner-place, 

Walworth. 


( To be continued. ) 
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—Mais comment détruire une erreur con- 
sacrée par le nom de Newton, et professée 
par tous les géometres de l'Europe ? Com- 
ment lutter seul contre des acacémies Coali- 
sées entre elles qui ferment les yeux a |’€vi- 
dence et leurs journaux 4 mes preuves ?>— 
Saint PicrReE. 

MR. FDITOR, 

IT has often happened, at diff-rent 
periods, that men of strong imaginations 
have heen led, by the laudable ambition 
of creating a new era in philosophy, to 
advance the most absurd opinions. No- 
velty is the first object of their research; 
and in its pursuit, instead of suffering 
their minds to embrace that extcusive 
range of phenumena which the wiscom 
of the Creator has accomplished by the 
same cause, they seek only lo fit their 
crude hypotheses to some particular case, 
and warp and twist it a thousand ways 
to accomplish that purpose. The cau- 
tious inductive methods of Bacon and 
his illustrious tollowers would cramp 
them in the exercise of their inventive 
faculties and enervate the powers of their 
genius; therefore these methods are left 
to those dull drudges who are contented 
with extending the application and of 
showing the yenrerality of the received 
principles of philosophy. 

But even genius makes its first essays 
on inferior things, as if to try the strength 
of its pinions, and to fit them by expe- 
rience for nobler cfforts ; accordingly we 
find that Common SEnsE (imposing name) 
has adopted this truly rational method 
of proceeding; he begins by a short 
excursion to Kew, when, feeling the full 
extent of his powers, he resolves at once 
to make a bold rush into the regions of 
philosophy—to outstrip the mighty New- 
ton—and explore the cause of what su- 
perstitious nen have till now called gra- 
vitation, This daring attempt being made, 
he next intends to develop the principles 
of motion in universal space. ‘Therefore, 
let us now take the opportunity of gazing 
upon this new system, while it is yet but 
dimly scea through the medium of a few 
pages of the Old Monthly Megazine, 
(No. 299, p. 506,) lest, when it bursts 
upon usin full meridian splendour, we 
should be overpowered by its glare and 
incapable of ascertaining its true nature, 
or of tracing distinctly the outlines of its 
principles. 

This profound philosopher begins with 
a prolix statement of the circumstances 
which take piace in the motion of pro- 
jectiles ; these he has rendered evident 

Vor. VIII. I) 
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to the meanest capacity by a curious 
diagram: and by a not less curmus and 
enurely new method of demonstration 
he shows, that when a projectile has ar- 
rived at its greatest elevation, a very 
small deflective force “might be sufh- 
cient” to return the body to the earth. 
He now asks bimself—for he alone can 
answer the myportant question—* What, 
then, is the actual force that turns this 
projectile downward?” and then proceeds 
to demonstrate in bis novel manner, the 
nature of this deflective force—Here he 
has occasion to display his wonderful 
depth of research—here we find he has 
made some new and wonderful discove- 
ries in mechanics and in geomety ;—and 
here we find one of the most protoundly 
obscure demonstrations that ever came 
trom the mind of man. 

As a specimen of his geometrical rea- 
soning take the following :—Suppose E 
to be the centre of the earth, Ff a place 
on the earth’s surface, and C a stratum 
of the atmosphere: after some obscure 
remarks he says—* It is also evident that 
the common rotary motion of the earth 
and atmosphere would confer a greater 
velocity on the circle C than the circle F, 
and so in every circle from C to F, the 
spaces described being as the squares of 
the radu, or asthe squares of the dis- 
tances from E.” 





Hence we find that he has discovered 
that the circumferences of circles are 
as the sguares ot their radii; this im- 
portant discovery will render it neces- 
sary tor him to remodel the. prineiples 
of geometry as well as the ‘ Principia 
of Newton”—as the authority of Com. 
MON SENSE must at least be equal to 
that of any geometer; particularly when 
it is considered that most of them have 
been superstitions enough to admit the 
doctrine of yravitanon.™ 





* Perna s Co. MoN ObNSE Das only mis- 
teken the meaning of Euclid (Prop. 2, book 


On Sir R. Phillipss New 


Theory of Gravitation. [ Aug. ], 


Notwithstanding Common Sense has 
added Q. E. D. in all due form to the 
end of a demonstration which will no 
doubt immortalize him ; yet, e:ther from 
some defect in mechanical knowlege, or 
perhaps bewildered by the maynitude of 
the ftorees, L feel inclined to doubt the 
legality of his mechanical reasoning—this 
most probably arises from my not being 
initiated in the new mechanics ; however 
that may be, as many besides myself may 
be troubled with doubts of the same 
kind, [ will state my reasons for them. 

Conceive a body to be moving in a 
right line with a given velocity, and that 
any other force acts on the body in ano- 
ther direction, the body, instead of con- 
tinuing to move in the right line, will take 
a new direction, which will be that of the 
diagonal of a parallelogram, whose sides 
represent the quantities and directions of 
the forces. Now let us suppose the se- 
cond force ceases to act from some cause 
or other, the body in that case will pro- 
ceed in a direction parallel to its original 
one: and it is evident, from the received 
principles of mechanics, that the original 
force cannot have any power what- 
ever to return the body to the direction 
from whence it was impelled by the se- 
cond force. Also, had the second force 
been suffered to act, the body would have 
continued to move for ever in the direc- 
tion of the diagonal. 

The same is true supposing the original 
direction of the body to have been the 
result of any combination ef forces what- 
ever—therefore it is true when the body 
moves in any curve whatever—and be- 
cause the earth is moving in consequence 
of the action of a compound force—it is 
true of every particle ef the earth. Hence, 
if the earth had not any attraction fora 
ball projected from it, the ball would 
continue to move for ever in the direction 
of the diagonal of a parallelogram, con- 
stituted on the directions of the com- 
pound motion of the earth and the pro- 
jectile force. Whatever effect the re- 
sistance of the air may have to impede 
the action of the projectile force, it can- 
not have any effect whatever to return 
the ball to the earth when it has attained 
its greatest elevation, even granting that 





xli.). Euclid proves that ‘Circles are to 
one another as the squares of their diame- 
ters.” But Emerson, wisely foreseeing that 
the word circle might be understood to sig- 
nify the circumference only, states his prop. 
thus: ‘* Circles (that is, their areas) are to 
one another as the squares of their diameter.” 
—Emerson’s Geo. book, iv, prop. 35. 
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the resistance is then equal to the pro- 
jectile force; because the air would offer 
au equal resistance to its descent; con- 
sequently, independent of attraction the 
ball would never return to the earth. 
Moreover, a body cannot move in # cur- 
vilinear direction, except it be acted 
upon by two or more forces—-therefore 
destroy attraction and the planets wilt 
move in right lines; some other force 
might perbaps be found that would an- 
swer as well: but this, with other subtile 
discoveries must be left to the profound 
abilities of Common SENSE. 

Having seen that the received prin- 
ciples of mechanics and geometry are 
totally at variance with those he must 
have used in his demonstrations, every 
one must regret that he has begun at the 
wrong end of his work. The world 
should have been first enlightened and 
prepared by the publication of these 
new principles, in order that mankind 
might be in a fit state to receive the 
mystical dogmas which have been and 
are to be delivered by Con Mon Sense. 

D v. 


N.B. The same hypothesis is printed 
in the last number of the Philosophical 
Magazine under the name of Sir R. 
PHILLIPs. 











MR. EDITOR, 


* A PLAN for the improvement of 
small Benefices” is inserted in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine of February last (p. 
135) worthy cf a place in your excellent 
miscellany, containing already many com- 
munications on that subjeet. It is as 
tollows :— 

“ Let a fund be formed out of the 
contributions arising from an equitable 
assessment on the livings throughout the 
kingdom ; the scale of proportion should 
be accurately ascertained aud justly laid 
down—the highest quota would prove 
but a trifling burden i comparison with 
the benefit which would be derived from 
the measure. Suppose that all livings of 
500/, per ann. and upwards were rated 
at 1% per cent.; those at 250/. per ann. 
and upwards to 500/. at 2 per per cent.; 
those of 200/. at 3 per cent.; and let it 
be decreed that no benefice under 200/. 
per ann. shall be liable to an assessment. 
Whatever sum is fixed upon care should 
be taken not to render it oppressive.”— 
The writer then proceeds to recommend 
that this fund should be placed at the 
disposal of a body of commissioners simi- 
lar to the present corporation of the Go- 
vernors of Queen Anne’s Bounty ; the 


Hints for the Improvement of Small Benefices, §c. 19: 


existence or nature of which excellent 
institution he seems either not to have 
heard of, or at least not to be acquainted 
with. It has indeed long been the de- 
sire of many that the rate of the old as- 
sessment of the first fruits and tenths 
should be amended and rendered more 
productive; and if it were enacted that 
all livings above 200/. per ann. should, 
after the next avoidance, contribute an- 
nually according to the preceding im- 
proved plan, instead of their present 
payments, a much more considerabieé 
sum would be produced without parti- 
cularly aggrieving any incumbent. And 
no doubt many of the present clergy who 
are in easy circumstances, would = in- 
stantly and freely engage to contribute 
annually during their lives their “ quota” 
for so desirable a purpose. 

A inotion was made in the House of 
Lords in the month of May, 1810, for 
raising the first fruits and tenths; but 
the measure being then considered im- 
practicable, the proposition was with- 
drawn ; and on the 1st of June following 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for the second grant of 100,000/. in aid 
of Queen Anne’s Bounty fund, which 
liberal benefaction has been since an- 
nually continued. 

In the miscellany above quoted, for 
June, 1815, I observe also a plan for 
“ A supplementary Subscription Fund to 
Queen Anve’s Bounty,” of a similar ten- 
dency to the foregoing, together with 
some ideas relating to ‘the Building 
and Endowing Chapeis of Ease in po- 
pulous Parishes,” &c., &c., but do not 
find any subsequent notice taken of the 
sugvestion. It is too long for re-inserting 
in your pages, but appears to me not al- 
together unwortby of notice. 

In this age of reform and retrenchment, 
when every private family is endeavour- 
ing to curtail its expenses, and the public 
are calling loudly on the legislature to 
act parsimoniously, it would be quite as 
well if the two offices of first fruits and 
tenths, and that of the treasurer to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty were consolidated—(of 
conveniently doing which an opportunity 
has been recently lost)—for surely all 
the business now transacted at those 
two offices might be effected in one, by 
the assistance of an extra clerk to the 
latter establishment; and the sum of 
900/. per annum and upwards saved for 
the purposes of that charity, provided 
that the Exchequer and Treasury fees 
were discontinued ; for by the governor’s 
report the amount of 
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Exchequer and Treasury 
tees In 1814 was 

Salaries and Allowances 
at lenths’ Othce, 1814 594 


8389/, 10s. 


13 2 





934 3 





The execution of this suggestion may 
perhaps be rendered practicable when 
the period arrives for making the next 
annual grant, 

In the returns of the livings under 
150/. per annum, laid before Parliament, 
1809, at pp. 94-5, under the head of 
‘* yearly value and the sources of Income” 
occurs frequently—* Godolphin’s Bene- 
faction or Charity’—If any of your nu- 
mnerous correspondents will inform me 
through the medium of your pages whe- 
ther it was a legacy from some one of 
Lord Godolphin’s family — or whether 
it is a charity endowed for the perpetual 
augmentation Of poor livings — it will 
be esteemed a favor by 

April 30. : i 





N. 





CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF AMERICAN 
VEGETABLES. 
By ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLD?. 
(Continued from Vol. VIT. p. 398.) 
11.—The Orchides. 


THE monocotyiedons, or plants that 
grow with one seed-lobe only, present the 
yreatest diversity as wellin regard to the 
beauty of their turms as to the variety of 
their colours. In the family of the Orchides, 
the tlower-sheath,which, in the grasses, the 
cyperus-grasses, the families of the juncez 
and the pals, is pale, small, and nowise 
remarkable, is adorned with the most di- 
versified colours, so as to surpass even 
the superb’ Gowers of the amaryllis, the 
lis, and the banana genus. Ihe or- 
chides, in fact, are the chief ornament of 
the vegetable kingdom in the equinoctial 
regions; and if, according to the testi- 
inony of Brown, fewer plants of that 
family occur between the tropics in New 
Holland (where so many unusual and 
extraordinary things are met with), than 
between the 33d and 35th degree of lati- 
tude, this circumstance must be consi- 
dered as an exception: but their pre- 
ference of a damp and mild atmosphere 
explains the reason why the epidendron- 
orchides extend in the southern hemi- 
sphere so tar towards the south pole, 
since they there find in winter a mode- 
rate temperature sunilar to that of the 
vallies among the mountains of the tro- 
picel regions. 

It is impossible to calculate—as the 


celebrated authors of the Flora of Pern 
also attest—-how abundant a harvest ot 
orchides the mild climate of the deep 
and shady vallies in the range of the 
Andes still reserve for future travellers ; 
for it may be confidently asserted, that 
we are not acquainted with more than 
the twentieth part of them. In all Eu- 
rope we find but from 70 to 80 species 
of orchis; whereas in the equinoctial re- 
gions of America, whose mountainous 
parts are yet so little known, 244 species 
have already been observed by botanists, 
and 61 of these are new ones discovered 
by Humboldt and Bonpland. The known 
orchides of the Old and New World do 
not amount to 700: Willdenow has enu- 
merated only 394, of which 1£2 are Ame- 
rican. 
Though the plants of the orchis family 
are found scattered in both worlds from 
the sea-coast to the height of 1800 or 
1900 fathoms; still we are justified in 
asserting, that, trom the multitude of 
their varieties, from the profusion of their 
foliage and the brilliancy and fragrance 
of their flowers, the vallies of the Andes 
of Mexico, New Grenada, Quito and 
Peru may be properly called their native 
country, where they thrive best in the 
moist shade, in a mild air, at an eleva- 
tion of between 800 and 1100 fathoins, 
and ina mean temperature of 17° to 19°. 
The species of archis with spur-shaped 
flowers are very rare in the torrid zone, 
and with few exceptions their forms in 
the temperate and frigid zones are es- 
sentially different, so that in the northern 
hemisphere we find the varieties of the 
Orchis Habenaria, Cypripedium, Ophrys, 
Serapius, Epipactes, &c.;-but in the 
southern those of the Satyrium, Pteripo- 
dium, Disperis, Corycium, Stilidium, 
Disa, Pterostylis, Acianthus, &c. The 
orchides of the equinoctial regions be- 
long chiefly to the epidendron genus. 
They are distinguished from the orclides 
of the temperate and frigid zones by a 
ditferent appearance, and more especiaily 
by this circumstance, that the former 
almost always grow in society and upon 
trees, while che latter spring up singly 
without support. Very few species, 
which, if 1 may so express myself, dis- 
play the physiognomy of the north, as 
the Ophrus, Habenarta, Altensteinia, 
occur between the tropics, and not 


merely on the ridges of the loftiest 
mountains, but sometimes also in the 
plains. The temperate zone of the two 
great continents pussesses no more than 
four species in common: these ares 


hyperborea, 


Satyrium viride, Orchis 
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Neottia repens, Neottia tortilis. Itis 
remarkable that the Dendrobium poly- 
stuchion, which grows on the mountains 
ot Jamaica and in the woods of Guiana, 
has been found also in the island of St. 
Maurice. (Schwartz, Flor. Ind. occ. 
{. 3. p. 1433). Whether it be actually 
the same species seems however to be 
doubtful. Most of the orchides of the 
torrid zone contain in their roots a white 
floury substance, which not unfre- 
quently possesses alimentary properties ; 
some, as the Pleurothallis sagittifera 
contain also in their bulbs a viscid juice 
which may be employed as glue. 

Tne monocotyledons in general con- 
taina large proportion of starch (amylum) 
partly in the fruit (the grasses, the un- 
ripe fruit of the Musa, the Palma Pihi- 
guao) partly in the stem (Sagus Mauri- 
tius) partly in the roots (the arums, the 
erchides, the families of the Lilies and 
Dioscoree, Maranta Indica). The juice 
of the Grasses and of the Agaves, the 
Areng palm, and the ripe fruit of the 
Pisang on the other hand contain sugar. 
That starch and sugar should occur at 
once in the same plant, and often in the 
saine parts of it, will appear the less ex- 
traordinary, when we consider, that mo- 
der chemists have found in both nearly 
the same proportions of oxygen, hydro- 
gen and carbon, and that sweet beer is 
produced by sprouted barley. The an- 
cients themselves seem to have had sume 
notion of the conversion of the starch 
into sugar. Among others, Prosper Al- 
pinus relates, that the Pisang (Mlusa pa- 
radisiaca) sprung from the engrafting of 
the sugar-cane upon the Colocasia: and 
in like manner Abd Allatif assures us 
that when a date-stone germinates in a 
Colocasia root the produce 1s a pisang- 
plant. The glutinous juice secreted by 
nature in the bulbous rvots of the or- 
chides differs from the genuine viscid 
matter of corn, as does the latter from 
that made of bird-lime berries, and the 
bark of the holly. An aroma which ex- 
cites the nerves is found in the flower of 
the lily, asphodel and narcissus, in the 
bulb of the crocus, in the fruit of the 
vanilla and cardamom, in the roots of 
the varieties of Canna, and in the whole 
family of the Peperomia. Acids, astrin- 
gent matter, resins, camphor, poisons, 
tannin, and vegetable milk occur but 
very rarely among the monocotyledons. 
The Colchica, and some species of ama- 
ryllis alone furnish a poison, the only 
aitidote to which is the juice of the palm 
that Humboldt calls Kunthia. ‘The 
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Smilax, and varieties of Scilla contain 
astringent matter; and resin is found in 
the Aloe. An astringent principle, which 
has not yet been duly examined, ts con- 
tained in the Dracena Draco and in the 
Agave, the juice of which is used asa 
caustic in wounds. It is inconceivable 
how the celebrated Fourcroy could as- 
sert that the monocotyledons, without 
exception, are destitute of oil, since the 
coco is planted in the tropical regions 
for the same purpose as our olive. De- 
candolle ( Essai sur les Proprietés medi- 
cales des Plantes) bas already made the 
ingenious remark, that the monocotyle- 
dons, because their returning sap vessels 
are distributed through the whole stem 
and not collected together into a mass of 
bark, want nearly all that which, as the 
proper cortical substance, is tound in the 
plants that germinate with two-seed 
tobes (dicotyledons), as Knight’s experi- 
ments (Phil. Trans. 1801, p. 337) une- 
quivocally demonstrate. 








MR. EDITOR, 

TO you, whom I consider as one of 
the official guardians of the interests of 
the public, I transmit without apology a 
few remarks on a subject in which those 
interests are deeply involved, and which 
has recently forced itself by some de- 
plorable catastrophes upon the general 
attention. I allude to the numerous 
steam packets in which the lives of so 
many of our fellow-creatures are dail 
exposed to such imminent risks. We 
are assured by practical men, that with 
due precaution steam may be employed 
without the least danger; and in your 
own work (No. 41, p. 391,) Mr. Taylor 
states as the result of attentive enquiry, 
that all the calamities which have hap- 
pened are attributable either to fualiy 
construction or great mismanagement. 
This being the case, allow me to propose 
the question to such of your readers as 
are learned in the law—whether an ac- 
tion for damages, on account of the per- 
sonal injury sustained in a steam-packet, 
would not lie against the proprietors as 
well as against the owners of a stage- 
coach? Should the decision be affirina- 
tive, however careless these people may 
be of the lives and properties of thetr 
fellow-men, yet it is to be presumed that 
a tenderness for their own pockets would 
impel them to remedy the evil, whether 
of construction or mismanagement. For 
the former they alone can be held re- 
sponsible ; and in regard to the latter is 
it not but just that they should stand in 
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the same predicament as the proprietors 
of public velueles on land, who are liable 
ford mhave occas oned by the mnisconduct 
ot the ir sf rvants ? 


July 7, 1817. LON DINENSIS, 


BOVES AND OBSERVATIONS ON BRAZIL. 
By Lieutenant-colonel W. von Locu- 
WEGE. 

Ina Letter toa Friend, 
Villa Rica, March 1, 1815. 
FOREIGNERS are accustomed to 
form Very erroneous notions of thie richie S 
of Brazil, and Thave seen many a one who 
repaired bither im the hopes of returning 
ina Short time laden with wealth, go 
back quite de yected and pe: rhi aps aan 
than he came. Some indeed taucied 
that they could not fail to pick upa 
pockettul ef diamonds if they could but 
vbrain permission to visit the diamond 
district of Serrodo Fro. A Mr. Miwe 
and Dr. Cove from England, procured 
permission, the ove to explor the mine- 
ralogical treasure sot this country for the 
benetit of its government, the other to 
study the vegetable kingdom for the pur- 
pose of publishing a Materia Medica, 
and others proposed to supply the wants 
of the inhabitants by the extraordinary 
cheapness of their goods—but to all these 
persons, of whom the first made no new 
discoveries, while the second collected 
no Muterca Medica, Lean appeal, whe- 
ther their expec latinas were completely 
fulfilled: t hough it is notto be denied 


that the P seo abused the confidence of 


the government, and clandestinely pur- 
chased smuvgled diamonds, atter which 
he had tie delicacy not only to make a 
show of them, but also to state in the 
narrative which be published of his tra- 


vels, which however contains nothing of 


interestto the sciences, that acontraband 
trade in diamonds ts carried on by the 
roval functionaries in those parts. 

It is nevertheless impossible to sup- 
press astonishment at the quantity af 
gold and precious stones which has been 
obtained since the discovery of the Ca- 
pitania ot Minas Geraes, somewhat more 
than a century ago ; especially when we 
consider the absolute ignorance of all 
the processes of mining which prevails 
here: but these stores which have Ihn- 
therto been found, as it were, upon the 
surface, are greatly on the decline, not 
ram any deficlency on their part, but 
from that very ignoratice to which I 
have rust alluded. 

Lhe decrease in the C tity of gold 

lected appears most striki ing when we 


learn trom oflicial statements that in the 
year 1755, the fifth paid to the king 
amounted to 118 arrubas, each arroba 
being equi al to 32 pounds: and that at 
present it is scarcely 20 arrobas, though 
the population has since that period in- 
cressed about two-thirds. 

Tn the diamoud mines of Serro do Frio 
from five to six thousand slaves were 
formerly employed; at prescnt there are 
not more than two thousand, 

Since the discovery of the Capitania 

f Minas Geraes and its gold mines, 
which took place in 1095, the kong’s fitth 
of the gold to the end of 1814 amounted 
to 6953 arrobas ; consequently the total 
quantity Obtained was 34,665 arrobas, 
exclusively of what was smuggled out of 
the country, which may be estimated at 
10,000 urrobas more. Thus tie value of 
the whole of the gold obtained during a 
period of 118 years amounts to 450 mil- 
lions of eruaados (about 45 millions ster- 
ling). 

Of the diamonds, which were first dis- 
covered about 1750, 1400 pounds, more 
or less, have beeu found up to the present 
time. Their value may be taken at 20 
millions of cruzadus, and those di-posed 
of ina contraband way, may certainly be 
estimated at 10 onthons of cruzadus. 

Brazil contains long avd extensive 
ranges of mountains which mostly run 
from north to south, with a general ine 
clination of their strata to the east; but 
they do not attain by far the height of the 
mountains of Spanish America; yet 
wiih the exception of the flats of the 
Capitania of Rio Grande towards the 
Rio de la Plata, and those of the Capi- 
tania of Para towards the River of Ama- 
zons and the Rio Tocantins, Brazil may 
be considered as an elevated region, 
whose medium height above the level of 
the sea may be estimated at from 400 to 
450 tathoms, according to the elevations 
taken by me in various places compared 
with the sourees of many rivers which 
have their origin in the interior, and are 
unnavigable on account of their numer- 
ous falls. 

To this generally elevated situation is 
1nd) sputably to be ascribed the moderate 
temperature of the interior provinces, 
trom which however local circumstances 
occasion deviations in various places. 

The law which governs the formation 
of mountains obtains here as in Europe: : 
granite forms the basis of gneiss, mica, 
sienite and clay-slate. 

Geiss seems to be the general forma- 
tion of the range of mountains which 
ruus along the w hole coast of Brazil from 
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Fernambuco nearly to Rio Grande, of 
the breadth of 10 to 40 degoas and more. 
In sailing along this coast, the geologist 
is struck with the astonishing number of 
gonical peaks, which render this range 
visible to the marinerat a great distance 
from the shore, and takes them for 
mountains of basalt or extinct volcanves, 
though I have never yet met with any 
trace of basalt or of volcanic products in 
Brazil. Neither have I yet found here 
porphyry which is so common in Spanish 
America, nor heard of volcanves or moun- 
tains upon which snow has been ob- 
served, Under these circumstances, an 
earthquake, which happened some years 
since in the district of Ilha Grande on 
the sea-coast, 20 legoas from Rio de 
Janeiro, must be considered as a remark- 
able phenomenon; but it was felt only 
in acircuit of afew miles, where all the 
neighbouring mountains are composed of 
granite and gneiss. 

The eastern declivity of the above- 
mentioned range subsides almost imper- 
ceptibly till it joins the more elevated 
parts of the provinces of the interior, 
which have an external character totally 
different from that of the tract between 
the mountains and the sea. Primary 
mountains of granite, gneiss, and sienite, 
are here covered with the thickest 
forests, inhabited in those parts to which 
the barbarous cultivation of the new set- 
tlers has not yet extended by various 
tribes of savages. Lofty, nondescript 
parasitical plants or rather trees, here 
embrace hundreds of different species of 
tall upright trunks, and winding like 
cables round the masts of ships bind 
them together to defend them from the 
fury of the frequent burricanes. I have 
remarked that the forest-trees of Brasil 
never strike deep root, and are very 
easily overthrown by the wind, unless 
bound to other trees by cipos (which is 
the generic name here given to the creep- 
ing plants); when they form a mass so 
strongly interwoven, that vou may often 
cut through more than thirty stems be- 
fore one of them will fall. 

_ The fertility of the soil in these forests 
isso great that it often yields three or 
four hundred-fold. 

Beyond the range of mountains we 
enter an unfruitful country but slightly 
covered with vegetable mould, partly 
overgrown with grass and stunted shrubs 
and trees, forming a striking contrast 
with the luxuriant forests which we have 
Just quitted, As far as the eye can 
reach we perceive an elevated tract 
broken hy ciefts and ravines, which is 
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here denominated Campo, an anpellation 
which [I shail retain, as it cannot with 
any propriety be called a steppe. 

Hlere and there in these Campos rise 
detached mountains, and they are bounds 
ed in the distance by ranges beyond 
which the country stll retains the same 
character. A secondary clay-slate, which 
frequently passes off into shale, com- 
poses the greatest part of the soil of 
such tracts; while the prominent moun- 
tains and ranges consist either of sand- 
stone bound together by a matter analo- 
gous to chlorite, or of iron mica (a new 
formation) or of flotz lime-stone, with 
large caverns, abounding in salt-petre. 

The peculiar character displayed in 
these tracts by the variety of the moun- 
tain formations extends not only as we 
have seen to vegetation, but also to the 
animal kingdom, and especially to the 
birds, of which totally diiferent species, 
nay, even wholly new genera, never met 
with in the woody region along the coast 
are found in the Campos, as I have been 
assured by my fellow-traveller and natu- 
ralist, Mr. Freyreis. 

The most remarkable geological phe- 
nomenon in Brasil, particularly in the 
Capitania of Minas Geraes, and St. 
Paulo, is incontestably the occurrence 
of iron-stone, You here find magnetic 
iron-stone, iron-glanz, iron-glimmer, and 
compact red iron-stone, not in single 
strata, but as mountains, nay, even as 
whole ranges of mountains; so that if 
the iron-stone of the old world should 
ever be exhausted, this country would 
furnish an abundant supply so long as 
the human race should exist. 

The formation of these iron-stone 
inountains seems to be in many places 
coeval with that of the common sand- 
stone; as we may often observe a com- 
plete transition of the magnetic iron- 
stone, as well as of iron-glimmer, to this 
sand-stone, and vice versa. It is also 
not uncommon to meet with a complete 
transition of the chlorite slate to iron- 
ylimmer, as likewise of iron-glimmer to 
iron-vlanz. 

Compact red iron-stone forms in 
general the uppermost crust of these 
mountains to the thickness of from two 
to three yards, and places beyond all 
doubt the fact of the existence of native 
iron, still questioned by many; as fine, 
thin, flexible leaves of pure iron, are not 
rarely found in this compact but yet 
mostly porous red iron-stone. 

It is upwards of twenty years since 
several smiths endeavoured by instruct 
ing negroes to turn the iron-stone to 
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account, and made some iron for their 
own usé in small furnaces: but it was 
not ull the arrival of the court in Brasil 
that permission was given to establish 
regular iron-works. 

A forge erected by me at the expense 
of a company at Congonhas do Campo, 
aud in which I am a co-proprietor, ts 
the first that has been brought to bear 
in Brasil, and has been wrought upwards 
of two years with great profit. Another 
erected by the celebrated da Camara, at 
the expense of the sovereign, and upon 
which they have been at work six years 
is sull very far behind, and makes but 
little progress, Owing to the want of 
practical labourers. A third extensive 
establishment, erected in the Capitania 
of St. Paulo, at the cost partly of a com- 
pany, and partly of the crown, and to 
which miners were brought from Swe- 
den, after having exhausted a fund of 
200,000 cruzados, was so badly managed 
that the government was obliged to send 
back the Swedish director and most of 
his countrymen who had never been ein- 
ployed in iron-works; and it is now about 
to be conducted upon a plan proposed 
by me. 

Agriculture is still in the rudest state 
in Brasil: the plough itself is not gene- 
rally introduced : its use is confined to 
the flat country of Rio Grande, and in 
the other provinces it is scarcely kuown 
even by name. The most beautiful 
plains lie uncultivated; on the other 
hand the finest forests in the mountain- 
ous parts are felled; the wood when dry 
is burned, and here they plant maize, 
beans, rice, and sugar-canes. These 
things thrive as well on the sea-coast as 
in the up-lands at an elevation of 500 
fathoms; but in the latter the sugar-cane 
frequently suffers from the frost, as does 
the pisang (which is universally common 
here) especially in the damp vallies. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 








MR. EDITOR, 
AT the close of an article inserted in 
your number for July, 1815, there is the 
tollowing query—* When did the Christ- 
iaus first begin to bury in the church- 
yard ‘od 
Not having observed it noticed in any 
subsequent page, and accidentally find- 
ing a satisfactory answer, containing 
much general information on that sub- 
ject 19 Cook's edition of Hatw’s Ency- 
clopedia, under the article “ Buriat,” I 
beg leave to send a transcript of it for 


insertion, whenever a convenient oppor- 
tunity offers. Tam, yours, &c. 
June 16, 1817. A RECTOR, 


The rites of burial are looked upon in all 
countries and at all times to be sacred. Nor 
are we to wonder, thatthe ancient Greeks 
and Romans were extremely solicitous about 
the inrerment of their deceased friends, since 
they were strongly persuaded, that their 
souls cou!d not be admitted into the Elysian 
fields till their bodies were committed to the 
earth ; and if it happened that they never 
obtained the rites of burial, they were ex- 
cluded from the happy mansions for the 
term of 100 years. 

Of those who were allowed the rites of 
burial, some were distinguished by particular 
circumstances of disgrace attending their in- 
terment: thus persons killed by lightning 
were buried apart by themselves; those who 
wasted their patrimony forfeited the right of 
being buried in the sepulchres of their fathers ; 
and those who were guilty of self-murder 
were privately deposited in the ground with- 
out the accustomed solemnities, Among the 
Jews, the privilege of burial was denied only 
to self-mnurderers, who were thrown out to 
rot on the ground, The primitive Christian 
church denied the more solemn rites of burial 
to unbaptized persons, self-murderers, and ex- 
communicated persons who continued ob- 
stinate and impenitent, in a manifest con- 
tempt of the church’s censures, 

The place of burial among the Jews was 
never particularly determined. We find they 
had graves inthe town and country, upon 
the highways, in gardens, and upon mour- 
tains. Among the Greeks, the temples 
were made repositories for the dead in the 
primitive ages; yet, the general custom in 
latter ages with them as well as with the 
Romans amd other heathen nations, was to 
bury their dead without their cities, and 
chiefly by the highways. They seem to 
have had a particular aversion from burning ; 
their method was to put the body whole inte 
the ground, or if there was occasion for any 
other way of burying, they embalmed the 
body and laid it in a catacomb. 

The Danes and northern nations, in their 
second age, buried their dead under earthen 
hillocks. Sometimes huge pyramids of stune 
were raised over their bodies, many of which 
are still remaining in divers parts of Eng- 
land. 

In the eighth century the people began to 
be admitted into the church-yards ; and some 
princes, founders, and bishopsinto thechurch, 
The practice was first introduced into the 
Romish church by Gregory the Great, who 
was brought over into England by Cuthbert, 
Archb. of Canterbury, about the year 750: 
and the praetice of erecting vaults in chancels 
and under the altars, was begun by Lanfranc, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when he had re-- 
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built the church in this city, about the year 


- 5. From that time the matter seems to 

have been left to the discretion of the bishop. 
By our conimon law no person can be buried 
within the church without the consent of the 
incumbent, exclusively of the bishop; be- 
cause the frechold of the church belongs to 
him, and he is deemed the best judge who 
are entitled to the favour of being buried in 
the church. 








ON THE ORIGIN OF MORAL EVIL. 





‘¢ Whence comes evil? is the question 
that hath, in all ages, been reckoned the 
gordian knot in philosophy.”—TurNnBULL. 





IF there be any thing, says Oricen, 
in human affairs, proposed to examina- 
tion, which our nature finds difficult to 
investigate and comprehend, it is the 
origin of evil.®—That moral evil does 
exist in the world, is a fact that no one 
can, with any appearance of reason or 
truth, deny. It is impossible, however, 
to suppose its existence to have been 
coeval with human nature In its first 
estate; this being contrary to every just 
idea of the divine perfection, There 
must be an agreement between cause 
and effect: as is the author, such origi- 
nally must have been the work of his 
hands; so that man was undoubtedly 
created “* in the image of God”—* made 
upright ;” or possessed of moral perfec- 
tion like his Creator, And as we can- 
not imagine sin to have had its origin 
from God, in any way whatever, so it 
has generally been found as ditiicult to 
conceive how it could originate in per- 
fect man; for as is the fountain, so are 
the streams—a good tree produces good 
fruiteand from a virtuous heart proceed 
virtuous thoughts and worthy actions. 

Before the penetrating and compre- 
hensive mind of Dr. Wixtutams, these 
difiiculties are found to vanish, while he 
discovers the origin of nioral evil in the 
union of liberty and passive power, The 
nature of these two principles has been 
stated in former Communications; and 
the reader is particularly desired to make 
himself acquainted with the definitions 
already given,t if he would rightly ap- 
preciate “what is now to be laid before 
him. Let him then co: sider, that there 
can be no moral evil, or sin, prior to an 
act of will, or ihe abuse of liberty by an 
improper choice ;—that the will is inva- 

nably determined by the disposition, or 
state of the mind in the scale of recti- 





* Orig. contra Cels. Lib, iv, 
t Vol. vii. p. 415, et seq. 
Niw Montuty Mac.—No. 43. 
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tude ;—that the virtuous disposition of 
perfect man, from the nature of passive 
power, to the ope ration of which it was 
unavoidably subject, would degenerate 
into a state of pure indifference, unless 
divinely supported ;—that this gracious 
support, by no means duc to Adam ina 
state of probation, was not afforded, other- 
wise sin would have been prevented 5 — 
and that, being left to the exercise of his 
free will under the influence of a dispo- 
sition void of positive virtue, he must, 
from this and no other cause, have 
chosen amiss, and thus have given birth 
to moral evil. 

To illustrate and establish these po- 
sitions, let it be observed, that the origin 
of mori evil must be something very 
different from moral evil itselt. To 
deny this would be to maintain that the 
same thing may be and not be, at thesame 
time, and in the same respect 5 or that a 
contingent event may be the cause of 
itself. But though moral evil could not 
exist without a cause distinct from itself, 
this cause cannot be of a positive na- 
ture; for there is no positive cause but 
what 6 ultimately from God. Of such 
causes He is the first and the chief on 
whom they depend, and by whose ene rey 
they produce their effects ; so that if sin 
had its origin from a positive cause, the 
infinitely just and holy God niust be its 
author; to imagine which, must be both 
h! asphem sousand absurd. Weare, there- 
fore constrained to look for the origin of 
moral evil in a negative metaphysical 
cause, from which all divine operation 
isexcluded. But is there any such cause 
of which a consistent idea can be torm- 
ed? There certainly 18; for who finds 
it dithcult to conceive of absence—igno- 
rance—weakness, and their corresponding 
effects, which are manifest in our daily 
experience ?~—and surely these can be no 
other than negative causes. Yet as none 
of these causes can possibly operate in 
producing their consequent unhappy. et- 
fects, except la union with the physical 
powers of some agent, so the origin of 
moral evil cannot be trom one princip He 
only. For were there but one, it mu: 
be either a positive or negative Cause. 
If positive it would be ultimately trom 
God; but this would exclude a mora! 
alternative, the very essence of mora 
agency, and conseque ntly be incom) ati~ 
ble with the existence of moral evil. But 
if a negative cause it must ultinately be 
referred to the prime wegative cause 
which can be no other than passive power, 
as before explained; which is nothing 
independent of positive existence, aud 
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consequently can have no effect but in 
n with positive existence. It ap- 
pears, then, that the origin of moral evil 
1s a Compound of two causes at least; 
vet not more than two, because these are 
suficient in order to produce the elfect. 
The question now remains—what are 
these compounded principles? Are they 
two positive Causes, (wo negative, or one 
of each? They cannot be two positive 
causes; forthen they might be ultimately 
reduced to one, the first cause, as before 
prov d. Nor can they be two negative 
ones: for ultimately there is but one 
CAUSe properly negative, Consequently, 
the first entrance of sin into the world, 
or the true and precise origin of moral 
evil, may be tuund in two causes united ; 
the one positive and the other negative ; 
vet neither of them morally good or mo- 
rally evil. For it the cause were morally 
good, the etlect could not be morally 
bad; and if morally evil it would be no 
cause, but an etlect of some other prin 
ciple. These two causes are, tirst, diberty, 
a cause nuturally good: secondly, pus- 
sive power, a cause naturally evil, be- 
cause it Consists in limitation or detect: 
and these two Causes are as necessary 
for the production of moral evil, as two 
parents fur the production of a human 
being according to the laws of Nature.*® 
* Tt is indeed of infinitely greater ime 
portance,” as Dr. Williams justly ob- 
serves, * to be acquainted with that ce- 
lestial art, and that sacred iatluence 
whereby we may emerge trom the gulf of 
sin to holiness and heaven, than to be 
accurately versed in the science of its 
orivination. And so itis tar more im- 
portant to see objects and mprove siybt, 
than to be able to demonstrate the 
theory of vision; to recover health and 
to use it arivht, than to have skill to as- 
certain the cause aod symptom of disease: 
to combine vigorously in extinguishing a 
fire that threateis to destroy our dwellings 
mod ourselves, than to know the author 
of the calamity; to participate the ef- 
fects of varied seasons, than to under- 
stand, astronom.cally, the precise reason 
of those variations. The mariner may 
navigate without knowing why his needle 
poiuts to the north; and the celestial 
bodies in the solar system were as equal- 
ly regular in their motions before Sir 
Isanc Newton had existence, as the 
have been since be has ascertained those 
laws and preportions according to which 
they move. And yct the science of 
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* Notes to a new edition of the whole 
works of President Edwards, vol, i. p. 899. 
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opties is not useles, the healing art is not 
to be despised, to discover an incendiary 
is desirable, and never is that philosopher 
who attempts to ascertain the causes of 
natural phenomena held up as blame- 
worthy. In like manner though mul- 
lions are delivered from the influence of 
sin, and raised to the most exalted emi- 
nence of happiness, who never knew, or 
even sought to know, scientifically, the 
origination of sin: this is no good rea- 
son that such knowledge is useless or 
eve unimportant.”* But among all the 
metaphysicians and writers on moral 
philosophy our country has produced, 
have none discovered the origin of evil 
but Dr. Williams? Of this, the follow- 
ing statement may enable the reader to 


judge for bhimself:—Dr. Clarke, whose 


brief account of the subject has been 
more implictly admitted than any other, 
says, that moral evil “ arises wholly from 
the abuse of liberty; which God gave 
to his creatures for other purposes, and 
which it was reasonable and fit to give 
them for the perfection and order of the 
whole creation: only they, contrary to 
God’s intention and command, have 
abused what was necessary for the per- 
fection of the whole, to the corruption 
and depravation of themselves.4¢ This 
passage has been advanced by celebrated 
writers, as “containing all that can be 
said with certainty” on the subject. But 
surely those minds must be easily satis- 
fied, who can be content with such evi- 
dence. Dr. Clarke allows and proves 
that liberty isa perfection rather than an 
evil, How came it then to produce evil? 
He answers—“ This arises wholly from 
the abuse of liberty.” But what is the 
cause of this effect called “ the abuse of 
liberty?” This in fact is the whole of 
the difficulty, and vet he leaves it wn- 
touched. The tree agent fails in the ex- 
ercise of liberty ; this failure is an effect ; 
but there is no effect without a cause; 
therefore this failure must have a cause, 
and this cause (not the abuse of liberty) 
must bring us to the origin of moral evil. 

Some may be disposed to say—-Why 
should sin be made to originate in these 
two things, liberty and passive power? 
The answer is—It has been demonstrated 
that all possitive and negative causation, 
in reference to moral evil, is reducible to 
these two; and therefore it might as well 
be asked—Why one and one make two, 
rather than anv other number? Liberty 
1s acknowledged to be a natural perfer- 

* Notes on Edwards, ut supra. SS 

+ Demonstration of the Being and Attri- 
butes of God, p. 113, 5th edit. 
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iiow; therefore the abuse of liberty can 
arise only from its associate, which is a 
patural evil, But how can this operate 
as a cause of the abuse of liberty? The 
reply is—lIt Operates as a constituent 

art uf the motive by which liberty is de- 
termined. Liberty is a natural power 
or instrument of the%nind which cannot 
determine itself. Itimust, then, be de- 
termined by motives. Dut motives are 
the objects of choice in union with the 
state of the mind; and the reason why 
liberty is abused by choosing amiss, may 
be found in this latter paré of the mo- 
tive. There are only two states of the 
mind conceivable whereby liberty can 
be influenced; the one a state naturally 
evil; the other a state morally good. To 
gay that the state of the mind was morally 
evil at the first entrance of sin, would 
be to identify cause and effect. It could 
not be morally good; for cause and 
effeet invariably correspond with each 
other. The cause of the abuse of liberty, 
therefore, must have been a state of 
mind naturally evil. No other cause 
can possibly be assigned without involv- 
ing a contradiction. And surely a state 
of mind naturally evil, and without any 
mixture of moral evil, can be no other 
than a state under the influence of pas- 
sive power. 

Oihers again may be ready to say-- 
Why should we not be satisfied with the 
idea of permission # It is true God per- 
mitted sin to enter the world, if the 
meanings be that he did not hinder it. 
dhe free agent acts amiss when he is not 
hindered, ‘Lbis only shews that God 
might hinder if he pleased; but it assigns 
no cause why tue agent acts amiss. Per- 
niltting, or not hindering, implies a cause 
distinct from divine causation. And the 
question returns—what is the cause of 
sin taking place when not hindered? Jn 
vain do we fix on chance, or a self-deter- 
mining power; these explain nothing, 
and in fact are nothing. In vain do we 
say, sin arises from the abuse of liberty : 
for the question recurs—what is the cause 
of that abuse? If this be not explained, 
nothing is effected. In vain shall we say 
it proceeds trom the cause of causes; for 
that cause is good only. From such a 
cause ouly good can proceed ; and to as- 
cribe sin to this cause, is as proper as to 
say that moral evidis a good thing, and 
ought to be rewarded ratber than punish- 
ed. Those, therefore, who renounce the 
idea of passive power, as before ex- 
plained, and its influence on the mind of 
a iree agent, can never find the true 
philosophical cause of vice and sin. As 
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soon might they ascertain the laws of the 

planetary motions, while rejecting the 

principle of gravitation. 
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MR. EDITOR, 

IT gives me great satisfaction to find 
that a bill for the regulation of steam 
packets has been brougist into the House 
Cominons, read a first und second time, 
reported, committed, and ordered to be 
printed, and requested by the honourable 
mover to be read a third time that day 
three months. 

This will give time for the plans sug- 
gested to the select Committee tor the 
prevention of explosion to be put into 
practice, and to establish their advan- 
tages for promoting security by their 
use before the bill passes into a law. 
This is a measure which does very great 
credit to the honvvrable members of 
the Committee, the subject being of such 
a novel nature and requirg the most 
profound depth of science to investigate 
and select the best means of preventing 
such awful catastrophes as have recently 
cccurred, Their task has been rendered 
the more dificult by the variety of opi 
nions given in evidence by professiona 
engineers, who. differ widely in some of 
the most important particuiars, but on 
the main point of security, the perfec- 
tion of the safety valve, they all agree 
that the hydrostatic apparatus, invented 
and mtroduced to the honourable Com- 
mittee by Mr. William Lester, for the 
purpose of discharging the superflous 
steam from boilers of all descriptions, by 
the action of a column of water whose 
pressure does not depend upon its alti- 
tude, by which means the expansive 
force of steam is limited to any definite 
power without the aid or attention of 
man, will, in all probability, do away 
explosion altogether. This invention 
was received, engraved, and ordered by 
the House of Commens to be printed, 
and will, I understand, be adopted im- 
mediately by the steain boats on the river 
Thames. 

The outline of the act is formed upou 
the pian suggested by me at page 305, 
vol, vii. of your interesting Mazezine,— 
that all boilers shall be proved under the 
inspection of an engineer appointed hy 
government, and particular regulations 
enacted relative to the safety valve; 
that all steam boats shall be registered 
at the port from which they ply, but a 
copy of such register cannot be obtained 
until the proprietor produces the neces- 
sary certificate from the inspecung en- 








Tie plans suggested to the 
honourable Committee mav be tully mae 
between this tune and the next 

-sion af Parliament, which may rene 
der many aftterations in the minor parts 
ot the but the base or 


vrmcer, 
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tired 


net expedient, 


mutiine will undoubtedly remain the same. 
Lhe pubhe are big! ly indebted to the 
honourable and worthy members for the 
citv of Norwich, who have taken the 
mOSt uetive part in the Commuttee in 


ehcitinemformation tromthe great pume- 
ectable ¢ rai ers and uthers, 


wer aol res 


sho were examined, as it required good 
practical knowledge to put the necessa- 
ry questions to draw forth those answers 
tuat bore immediately upon the point 
of cuqoiry. This was most bappily and 
skiliully done, as will be secn by the 
rmiiutes of evidence which, as | have 
learued, are preparing for publication, 
with illustrative notes, descriptive of the 
means that will produce a certain and 
at all times perfect security under the 
superintendence of a skilful engineer. 

Before the honourable Committee had 
closed their labours, a rapid and extra- 
ordinary chain of disastrous events oc- 
cured on board of steam boats, some 
of which were attended with the most 
awtul catastrophes, while others pro- 
duced much loss and the greatest alarm 
to the unfortunate passengers. One of 
e unforeseen events occurred on 
ward of one of the Richmond packets, 
lying in the river Thames opposite to the 
House of Commons, and the very boat 
that had been previously inspected by 
tie honourable Committee. 

This engine had been under some slicht 
repair by the workmen emploved by the 

| and was lying along-side of a 


tiie 
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tanker, 


w boat whose engine wus nade aft ane 
other house. ‘Phe superintending engi- 


necr had expressed his most decided ap- 
probat on of the engine on board of the 
new boar, and held out something likea 
challenge of speed, which was to be tried 
the next morning. ‘This spirit of com- 
petition excited the workmen who were 
acuvely alive to their employer's interest, 
«> make a strong effort by wav of re- 
hearsal on tle evening preceding the In- 
t-nded tial. This induced them to load 
their safety valve until the boiler burst 
and scalded tour of them very severcly: 
the fracture made was fortunate ly at the 
bottom otf the bowler, for had it been 
higher up they would most likely have 
fost cher dives, four of the men being in 
the ence cabin at the time of the burste 
In making a violept exertion to 
the tu 0 ft! 
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tact in the hatchway, jammed it up and 
thercby stopped the passage by which 
their comrades were pres ented from mak- 
ing their escape so soon as they other- 
wise might have done; and they were 
c nsequently the most injured of the 
four. A fifth who a few minutes before 
had fallen over-bodrd was gone home to 
change his clothes and fortunately es- 
caved the scalding. This occurred on 
Saturday, 28th of June, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday the American newspa- 
pers arrived in London, contaming ap 
account of the following most melancho- 
ly and awful catastrophe. 


From the American Daily Advertiser, 
(Philadelphia) June Ath, 1817. 
Natchez, May 7. 

On Saturday morning last about seven 
o’elock, two miles from Point Coupee, the 
boiler of the steam boat, Constitution, burst, 
and destroyed all the most respectable pas- 
sengers, to wit—eleven. 

Although on the evening of the same day 
at five o’clock but five of those unfortunate 
gentlemen had actually expired, there could 
not exist a possible hope that any one of the 
eleven could survive, being completely scald- 
ed from head to foot, the nerves contracted, 
and the extremities destroyed. 

This catastrophe took place immediately 
on the company sitting down to breakfast, 
and accounts for the unfortunate selection of 
characters destroyed. 

The above information we have received 
from Gov. Williams of Mississippi territory, 
and Col. Nichols of Tennessee who were at 
Point Coupee when the accident happened, 
and visited the boat and those unfortunate 
sufferers about 12 o’clock of the same day 
that it took place. 

The ship Mercury from New Orleans, 
bound to Baltimore, arrived in the Chesa- 
peak last evening in eight days from the 
Balize. A gentlman who came passenger 
in the Mercury,and landed here this morning, 
confirms the account respecting the steam 
boat Constitution, and states that she 1s a very 
small boat with an iron boiler, the bursting 
of which was owing to the ridiculous vanity 
of the captain in ordering the steam to be 
raised for the purpose of propelling his boat 
faster than a larger one which was coming 
down the river at the same time.—Norfolk 
Herald. 

This fatal catastrophe excited a strong 
sensation of alarm throughout the United 
States, and drew torth many observations 
upon the subject, some of which expressed 
a similar feeling to what was so recent- 
ly experienced in this country, in conse- 
quence of the dreadtul catastrophe which 
happened upon the river Yare near Nor- 
wich on the 4th of the preceding month. 
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enquiry and interference, as being the 
conservators of the lives of the public. 
‘Tue following are some of the observa- 
tions expressed in the American papers 


From the American Daily Advertiser, 
STEAM BOATS. 

A correspondent is alarmed at the prevail- 
ig rumour of the danger of steam boats:— 
and it would indeed be a cause of everlasting 
regret, if this most delightful mode of travel- 
ling, SO superior to every other for expedition 
and convenience, should fall into discredit by 
reason of any unfortunate event. But seve- 
ral recent instances of the destruction by 
fire, and the explosion of the boilers, have 
given just cause of alarm. On the Mississippi 
the steam boat, Oliver Evans, lately expioded 
and scattered such abundance of boiling 
water, that eleven persons were scalded to 
death, and many others dangerously wound- 
ed. We have also an account of the burst- 
ing of the boiler of a boat in England, which 
destroved many people on board and wound- 
ed many others. Is it not, therefore, an im- 
portant question for the consideration of our 
citizens, whether some of the steam boats 
belonging to this city are not of similar con- 
struction, and therefore liable to like acci- 
dents? Must we wait for the sacrifice of 
many valuable lives before one single pre- 
caution is taken to guard our wives, children, 
and friends from so dreadful a calamity? It 
may be premature for the legislature of the 
state, OF Our Corporation to interpose their 
authority before the danger should be ascer- 
tained by the investigation of judicious men, 
who understand the principles of their con- 
struction; it has been therefore suggested by 
some intelligent persons, that the citizens of 
Philadelphia should assemble in town meet- 
ing and appoint a committee of twenty or 
more disinterested persons, distinguished for 
their character, talents, and mechanical ge- 
nius, who thoroughly comprehending the 
nature of the steam boat machinery, may, 
with the permission of their owners, inspect 
the works and publish their sentiments on 
the occasion. A publication on this-subject 
under the sanction of their names, might re- 
move or confirm the prevailing doubts and 
apprehensions of danger, and guide the pub- 
lic mind to a correct opinion. — When a per- 
petual motion has been thought sufficiently 
important for such a measure, will our 
citizens neglect a similar provision for the 
public security ? 

And [also trust the owners and inventors 
of the boats in question will not disapprove a 
proceeding which, if our steam boats are 
really safe, would effectually serve to remove 
apprehensions unfavourable to their interest, 

R, 
From the same. 

The fatal accidents thar have semen ot- 

curred on board steam boats, certainly re 
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although 3 may not be prepared to point out 
the most effectual plan, yet I wish to rouse 
the attention of my fellow-citizens to this in- 
teresting subject, before any accidents on the 
water in our vicinity shall, when it is too 
late, urge us to adopt measures of security. 

In every well regulated community there 
are many subjects touching the public wel- 
fare that are not left to mere individual dis- 
cretion, Which from the bias of interest and 
other causes may easily be led astray ; they 
are therefore placed under the direction of 
impartial and reputed judges. 

Thus many articles of trade are deemed 
of sufficient importance to have inspectors 
appointed by the existing authorities, in order 
to prevent and detect imposition. 

Navigation has not been neglected by the 
commercial part of the community: thus 
pilots in the Delaware are subject to the di- 
rection of a board of wardens of the port, 
who are authorized to giant licenses to such 
as On examination appear qualified for the 
duties of a pilot; and the wardens have so 
far a controul over the moral conduct of the 
pilots, that if they are proved to be addicted 
to intoxication, they are deprived of a li- 
cense, 

If, then, these regulations are deemed es- 
sential, is it not extremely important that 
steam boats should receive a proper share of 
attention, as many valuable lives are exposed 
to hazard. 

I have no doubt that steam boats may be 
rendered quite if not more free from acci- 
dents than our common sailing packets, if 
they are rightly constructed and managed by 
prudent persons fully competent to the bu- 
siness. 

If a board of judicious men could be form- 
ed, Icgally vested with proper authority to 
inspect the state of steam boats and direct 
their construction, and if they were also em- 
powered to grant licenses to persons suitably 
qualified to have charge of them, an import- 
ant benefit would at once result to the com- 
munity. Thus, for example, if they ascer- 
tained a boiler to be worn out or otherwise 
defective when the interest of the owner 
might induce him to delay the remedy in the 
hope that it would be safe a few months 
longer, the responsibility attached to an in- 
spector would induce him immediately to 
arder its thorough repair or entire removal. 

If such a board were formed very inter- 
esting considerations would naturally result ; 
they would examine practically into the 
Construction of engines, to ascertain the 
safest and best, and whether the boat for the 
accommodation of passengers ought not to 
be distinct from that which contains the ma- 
chinery. 

Another subject would claim their delibe- 
ration, whether in the present plan there 
ought not to be ample accommodations for 
the removal of passengers, In case of acci- 
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dent. This measure 1s most imperiously 
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cemanded in water where the boats run a 
considerable distance from the shore. 

What would be the consequence in the 
Chesapeake bay, if a steam boat were to take 
fire, or meet with some other serious acci- 
dent ?—What wou'd be done with one or 
two hundred women and children, when, 
perhaps, only one small boat is provided that 
could not take mure than fifteen or twenty of 
them from the scene of danger? 

Jam no seaman, but I should suppose it 
would not be difficult to have a boat large 
enough to accommodate passengers in case 
of accident, that should act asa tender to the 
steam boat:—let her be lightly built, and if 
the wind was not fair so as to enable her to 
keep near the steam boat, she might easily 
be taken in tow, and even the mast struck if 
necessary. These and many other considera- 
tions might arise out of a proper investigation 
of this important subject. 

Fellow citizens! arouse from = your 
apathy before it ig too late! Wait not until 
some of your wives and children meet an un- 
timely death before you exert yourselves to 
place steam boats under legal regulations! 

A CiTIzeNn. 


These addresses demonstrate a cor- 
responding feeling on this important sub- 
ject with that expressed in your 40th 
Number: but it is my most candid and 
sincere Opinion, that if steam boats on 
the present construction were properly 
examined, on the most correct philoso- 
phical grounds, by men of sound practi- 
cal knowledge, they would appear much 
more dangerous than the late events have 
proved them to be, and the public would 
be surprised that more accidents have 
not occurred, 

Two days after the arrival of the 
above American papers, a most alarm- 
ing and new event as to this country 
took place at the mouth of the river 
Thames.— The Regent steam packet, 
bound from London to Margate, with 
about 60 passengers on board, men, 
women, and children, when about eight 
miles from the shore, off the Island of 
Sneppy, was discovered to be on fire. 
The dreadful alarm excited among the 
passengers cannot be described. The 
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prospect of either being burned to death 
or plunged in a watery grave was dis- 
inal in the very utmost degree. As no 
vessel was near to lend a welcome aid, 
they bore away to Whitstable, which 
they reached tn little more than an hour, 
and had but just got on shore with the 
loss of all their luggage, a few minutes 
before the wreck of the packet went 
down. The news of this disaster arrived 
in London the next morning, but could 
not be credited by many, by whom it 
was considered as a boux, to add to the 
discredit of steam boats owing to the 
previous disasters so fresh in the public 
mind. 

It was somewhat extraordinary and 
shews the very great advantage and ac- 
commodation that this mode of travelling 
turnishes over any other, that notwith- 
standing the accounts of the recent catas- 
trophe circulated in the papers but the 
day before, nearly 60 passengers should 
have shipped themselves on board a 
steam packet for Margate. This fact 
most clearly shews that whenever such 
vessels are rendered perfectly secure, 
both from fire, explosion, and boilet- 
bursting, they will take the prefer- 
ence over all sailing boats for packet 
service, as most persons prefer their ar- 
rival at their destined port at a specific 
time, because their local or family ar- 
rangements can be made with by far 
greater regularity and precision, than 
when they commit themselves to the 
uncertain directicn of the wind and 
waves. To a country intersected with 
rivers and canals, this will be one of the 
most important and interesting inven- 
tions ever devised in any age of the 
world, as it may at the same time that it, 
propels the boat, be made to work a flour 
mill; so that the vessels employed to 
fetch corn from a neighbouring country 
may grind it into flour while the vessel 
is under way, and the merchant buy the 
corn at one market and deliver the flour 
at another without loss of time. 

A ParLosopHer. 





PARISIAN ANECDOTES OF 1815, 16, & 17. 
a 


OF THE SICK FRENCH TROOPS 
BEFORE ACRE. 


POLSUNI NG 


BARON DESGENETTES, physician 
mi chief to the French army under Buo- 
paparte, was taken prisoner at Wilna in 
1812, but the Emperor Alexander gene- 


rously sent him back to France. Sir 
Robert Wilson, who was at that time at 
the Russian head-quarters, showed much 
friendship to Desgenettes, and used his 
lufluence in his behalf. When this of- 
heer arrived in Paris in July 1814, aftes 
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Buonaparte’s return from Elba, he there 
met with Desgenettes, who informed bim 
that Buonaparte, after bis retreat from 
Russia, had questioned him concerning 
Wilson (who in his History of the Cam- 
paign in Egypt, had first made public the 
poisoning of the wounded French before 
St. Jean d’Acre—a commission which 
Buonaparte gave to Desgenettes but 
which was indignantly refused by the 
latter) and thus expressed himself:— 
“ General Wilson may be right in censur- 
ing this action in a philosophical point 
of view ; but he does not pay a sufficient 
regard to the political side of the ques- 
tion, nor does he consider that above all 
I could not let them fall into the hands 
of the Turks.” Sir Robert requested 
Desvencttes to repeat these words before 
Sir Charles Stuart, our ambassador at 
Paris, and his aidede-camp Captain 
Charles. 
LAFAYETTE. 


Buonaparte said of Lafayette: IZ n’y 
a qu'un Republicain en France ; c’est ce 
fou de Lafayette. Lafayette protested 
against Napoleon’s assumption of the 
imperial diguity—but afterwards ad- 
dressed to him a memoir of four pages, 
tilled wath excuses explanatory of his 
mouves,. 

BUONAPARTE. 


When Napoleon before his departure 
for Elba read in the public papers the 
appointments to various offices by Louis 
XVITL. he made a remark upon each :-— 
Celut est un coguin /—celui passable J— 
zn coguin !/—coquin /—coquin /—He at 
length concluded with the remark :— En 
general, sil emploie ceux qui mont servi, 
depuis Berthier jusqu’a Roustan, et de- 
puis Roustan jusgu'd Berthier—zls sont 
tous coguins / After the fall of Buona- 
parte every one was anxious to learn 
how Roustan would behave, as he was 
supposed to be more faithful to the Em- 
peror than his French attendants. The 
Mameluke however followed the example 
of the others. Mamelukes are not cele- 
brated for attachment: they never rise 
but by the fall or murder ef their mias- 
ters, 


THE DAUPHIN (LOUIS XVII). 


A biography of the last Dauphin of 


France, by M. Eckard, just published 
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with the title of Memoires historiques sur 
Louis XVII. contains some interesting 
traits of that unfortunate prince. 

So early as his fifth year, this promis- 
ing child took great délight in gardening ; 
and a small plot of ground was laid out 
for him in the park of Versailles. Ehi- 
ther he repaired every morning and ga- 
thered flowers for a bouquet, which he 
laid upon the queen’s toilet before she 
rose from bed. When the weather pre- 
vented him from paying bis usual tribute, 
he would say: “ I am not pleased with 
myself to-day; I have not done any 
thing for mamma; I have not earned 
her morning kiss.” When the royal 
family was compelled by the violence of 
the unworthy populace to remove to 
Paris, the prince still retained this inno- 
cent propensity. A piece of ground 
was reserved for him in the garden of the 
Tuileries, where he amused himself 
every morning and tended his flowers, 
but not without an escort of the national 
guards. Many persons in Paris yet re- 
member to have seen this fine child 
sporting about there with all the naiveté 
of his tender years. 

On one of the queen’s birthdays, 
Louis XVI. told his son that he ought 
that morning to gather the very finest 
nosegay he could, and present it to his 
mother with a little compliment. The 
Dauphin, after considering a moment, 
replied :—“ Papa, I have in my garden 
an immortelle (everlasting-flower), This 
shall be all my nosegay and my compii- 
ment. [will present it to ber aud say: 
‘Mamma, I wish that you may be like 
this lower?” 

After the flight and return of the royal 
family from Varennes, when the Abbé 
Devaux, his tutor, was about to resume 
his instructions, he began his first lesson 
by reminding his pupil that he bad 
broken off in his grammatical studies at 
the degrees of comparison, but, added 
he, “ You must have forgotten all this ? 
suppose.” — Ohno, you are mistaken,” 
reyoned the Dauphin; “ only hear if J 
have. The positive is when J say: My 
Abbe is a good Abbé—the comparative 
when Tsay: My Abbé is better than ano- 
ther Abbé—and the superlative,” le 
continued, fixing his eyes on the queen, 
“is when [ say: My mainma is the 
kindest and best of a!l mammas.” 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS. 


ie: <a 


Rerore of ihe Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to examine the Peti- 
tions presented agamnst the Employment 
of Boys in sweeping Chimaries. 

YOUR Committee have felt it their duty, 
in the first place, to in juire into the laws 
that at present regulate tlie trade of chimney 
sweeping ; and they find, that in the year 
Is an act of Parliament (28 Geo. II!}.chap. 
od, intituled, ** An Act for the 
yn of Chimney Sweepers and 
their Apprentices,” tothe preamble of which, 
they wish to | irect the attention of the 
House :—** Whereas the laws now in beiug, 
not 
provide sufficient reguiations, so as to pre- 
vent various complicated miseries to which 
boys employed in climbing and cleansing of 
chimnies are liable, beyond any other em- 
ployment whatsoever in which boys of ten- 
der years are engaged: and whereas the mi- 
sery of the said boys might be much alle- 
viated, if some legal powers and authorities 
were given for the regulation of chimney 
sweepers ind their apprentices.”—This Act, 
though it has in some respects fulfilled the 
intentwn of the legislature, yet your Com- 
mittee have heard in evidence before them, 
that its principal enacting Clause, viz. the re- 
which apprentices shall 
evaded 5 and they 
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trade. It is in evidence that they are stolen 
from their parents, and inveigled out of 
workhouses; that im order to conquer the 
natural repugnance of the infants to ascend 
the narrow and dangerous chimnies to clean 
which their labour is required, blows are 
used 5 that pins are forced into their feet by 
the boy that follows them up the chimney, 
in oider to compel thein to ascend it; and 
that lighted straw has been applied for that 
purpose ; that the children are subject to 
sores and bruises, atid wounds and burns 
on their thighs, knees, and elbows; and 
that it will require many months betore the 
extremitics of the elbows and knees become 
sufficiently hard to resist the excoyiations to 
which they are at first subject; and that 
one of the masters being asked if those boys 
are emiployed in sweeping chimnies during 
the soreness of those parts, he answered, 
‘Sit depends upon the sort of master they 
have got. Some are obliged to put them to 
work sooner than others; you must keep 
them a little at it even during the sores, or 
they will never learn their business.” 

Your Commitee are informed that the 
deformity ot the spine, legs, arms, &c. of 
these boys proceeds generally, if not whdlly, 
from the clicumstance of cheir being obliged 
to ascend chimnies at an age when their 
bones are in a soft and growing state; but 
likewise, by their being compelled to carry 
bags of soot and cloths, the weight of which 
sometimes exceeds 20 or 30 pounds not in- 
cluding the soot, the burthen of which they 
also occasionally bear for a great length of 
distance and time; the knees and anecle 
joints become detormed, in the first instance, 
from the position they are obliged to put 
them in, in order to support themselves, not 
only while climbing up the chimney, but 
more particularly so whilst coming down, 
when they rest solely on the lower extre- 
niities, the arms being used for scraping and 
sweeping down the soot, 

Your Committee refer generally to the 
observation of every one as to the stinted 
growth, the deiormed state of body, the look 
of wretchedness and disease which charac- 
terize this unfortunate class; but it is in 
evidence before them, that there is a formidg 
able complaint which chimney sweepers in 
particular are liable to; from which circum> 
stance, by way of distinction, it is called the 
Chimney sweepers’ cancer. Mr. Wright, a 
surgeon, informed vour Committee, that 
whilst he was attending Guy’s and Saint Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospitals, he had several cases 
under his care, some of which were operated 
on; but in general they are apt to let them 
<o too far beiore they apply for relief. Can- 
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of the scrotum ; the witness never saw but 
-yvo instances of the former, though several 
ot the latter, Mr. Cline informed your Com- 
mittee by letter, that this disease is rarely 
seen in any other persons than chimney 
sweepers, and in them cannot be considered 
as frequent ; for during his practice in St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, for more than 40 years, 
the number of those cases could not exceed 
20; but your Committee have been in- 
formed that the dread of the operation which 
it is necessary to perform, deters many from 
submitting to it; and from the evidence of 
persons engaged in the trade, it appears to be 
much more common than Mr. Cline seems 
to be aware of. But it is not only the early 
and hard labour, the spare diet, wretched 
lodging, and harsh treatment, which is the 
lot of these children, but in general they are 
kept almost entirely destitute of education, 
and moral or religious instruction; they 
form a sort of class by themselves, and from 
their work being done early in the day, they 
are turned into the streets to pass their time 
in idleness and depravity: thus they become 
an easy prey to those whose occupation it is 
to delude the ignorant and entrap the un- 
wary; and if their constitution is strong 
enough to resist the diseases and deformities 
which are the consequences of their trade, 
and that they should grow so much in sta- 
ture as no longer to be useful in it, they 
are cast upon the world without any means 
of obtaining a livelihood, with no habits of 
industry, or rather, what too frequently hap- 
pens, with confirmed habits of idleness and 
vice, 

In addition to which it appears, that from 
the trade being constantly overstocked, a 
large proporticn of the older chimney sweep- 
ers (as it is stated, one half) are constantly 
ina course of being thrown out of employ. 
Your Committee have endeavoured to learn 
the number of persons who may be consi- 
dered as engaged in the trade within the bills 
of mortality : they have learnt that the total 
number of master chimney sweepers might 
be estimated at 200, who had among them 
500 apprentices ; that not above 20 of those 
masters were reputable tradesmen in easy 
circumstances, who appeared generally to 
conform to the provisions of the act, and 
which 20 had upon an average from four to 
five apprentices each ; that about 90 were of 
an inferior class of master chimney sweepers, 
who had upon an average three apprentices 
each, and who were extremely negligent of 
their health, their morals, and their educa- 
ton; and that about 90, the remainder of 
the 200 masters, were a class of chimney 
sweepers recently journeymen, who took up 
the trade because they had no other resource 
who picked up boys as they could—who 
lodged them with themselves in huts, sheds, 
and cellars, in the outskirts of the town, oc- 
casionally wandering into the villages round: 
and that in these two classes, being in the 
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proportion of 180 to 20, the miseries of the 
trade were principally to be found. It is in 
evidence before your Committee, that at 
Hadleigh, Barnet, Uxbridge, and Windsor, 
female children have been employed. 

Your Committee observe, that in general 
among the most respectable part of the trade, 
the apprentices are of the age prescribed by 
the act, viz. from eight to fourteen; but even 
among the most respectable it is the constant 
practice to borrow the younger boys from 
one another, for the purpose of sweeping 
what are called the narrow flues. No ac- 
curate account could be obtained of the ages 
of the apprentices of the other classes ; but 
they had the youngest children, who either 
were their own, or engaged as apprentices 5 
and who in many instances it was ascertained 
were much below the prescribed age: thus, 
the youngest and mest delicate children are 
in the service of the worst class of masters, 
and employed exclusively to clean flues, 
which, from their peculiar construction, 
cannot be swept without great personal ha- 
zard. 

Your Committee have had laid before 
them an account of various accidents that 
have happened to chimney sweepers, by be- 
ing forced to ascend these sinall flues: they 
beg leave to refer particularly to a recent 
case, which occurred on Thursday the 6th 
day of March, 1817, and which is contained 
in the minutes of evidence: they wish also 
to direct the attention of the House to one 
of those instances of cruelty, which ter- 
minated in the death of an infant of about 
six years of age, in the month of April, 
1816; William Moles and Sarah his wife 
were tried at the Old Bailey for the wilful 
murder of John Hewley alias Hasely, by 
cruelly beating him. Under the direction 
of the learned judge, they were acquitted of 
the crime of murder, but the husband was 
detained to take his trial for a misdemeanor, 
of which he was convicted upon the fullest 
evidence, and sentenced tu two years im- 
prisonment. The facts of the case were, 
that this infant was forced up the chimney 


on the shoulder of a larger boy, and after- 


wards violently pulled down again by the leg 
and dashed against a marble hearth ; his leg 
was thus broken, and he died a few hours 
after; on his body and knees were found 
sores arising from wounds of a much older 
date. But it is not only the ill-treatment 
which the regular apprentices suffer from the 
cruel conduct of some masters, that your 
Conmittee are anxious to comment on; it 
appears that in order to evade the penalty of 
the act of Parliament, some of these masters 
frequently hire young lads as journeymen 
who have not been apprenticed to Chimney 
Sweepers ; these are children who have no 
parents, and who are enticed away from the 
different workhouses of the metrcpolis. 
Having thas shortly detailed the leading 
facts of the evidence which has been given 
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before them of the miseries which the unfor- 
tunate class of beings who are sold to this 
trade experience, your Committee have with 
great anxiety cxamined vatk-us persons, as 
to the pessibility of performing by the a'd of 
machinery what is now done by the labour 
of the climbing boys: the result of their in- 
quiries is, that though there may be some 
difference of op'nionas to the extent to which 
machinery is here applicable, yer the lowest 
calculation of practical and experie).ced per- 
sons, master chimuey sweepers themselves, 
who have been brought up tn the tiade, es- 
tablishes the fuct, that of the chimnies in 
the metropolis three fourths may be as well, 
as cleanly, and as cheaply swept by mechani 

cal means as by the present method ; and 
the remaining part being, on the very great- 
est calculation, one-tourih of the whole 
number, with alterations that may easily and 
cheaply be made, Can be swept also without 
the employment of the climbing boy. Mr. 
Bevans, an architect much conversant with 
buildings in the metropolis, has no doubt 
that 95 out of 100 can be swept by the 
machines that are at present in use; and 
he has also no doubt that, supposing there 
was to be a legislative enactment that no 
chimney should be swept by the means of 
climbing boys, easy substitutes could be 
found that would sweep every chimney that 
now exists. He adds that though there may 
be difficulties in cleaning an horizontal flue, 
from the quanuty of soot, yet it is equally 
bad for the boys as for the machine ; because 
the boy, as he comes down, has an accumu- 
lation of soot about him, which stops up the 
circulation of air necessary to sappon life. 
So that it is evident, in all those chimnies 
where, under their present Construction, the 
machine cannot be used, the hazard of loss 
of life to the boy who sweeps them is most 
imminent. 

Some of these flues are stated not to be 
above seven inches square ; and one of the 
witnesses, who relates this fact to the Com- 
mittee, informs them that he himself had 
been often in hazard of his life; and that he 
has trequently swept a long narrow flue in 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, in w hich. he was shut up 
six hours before his work was finished. Upon 
a review of the evils necessarily belonging to 
this trace as well as the remedies which have 
been suggested -- First, in the subs itution of 
mechanical means, thus superseding the ne- 
cessity of employing children in ‘his painful 
and degra‘ing trade ; and, Secondly, in al- 
Jowing the system to continue in the main 
as itis, with only those amendments to the 
existing law that may attempt to remedy 
the present practice ;—your Committee are 
decidedly of opmion, that no pa.liamentary 
regulations can attain this desirable ends that 
as long as master chimney sweepers are per- 
mitted to employ climbing boys, the natural 
result of that permission will be the conti- 
nuance of those miseries which the legisla- 
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ture has sought, but which it has failed to 
put an end to; they therefore recommend, 
that the use of climbing boys should be pro- 
hibited altogether ; and that the age at which 
the apprenticeship should commence should 
be extended from eight to fourteen, putting 
this trade upon the same fcoting as others 
which take apprentices at that age; and, 
finally, your Committee have come to the 
following resolution :— 

That the chairman be directed to move 
for leave to bring in a bill for preventing the 
further use ot Climbing Boys in sweeping of 
Chimuies. 

23 June, 1817. 





To those who rejoice in the allevia- 
tions of the sutterisgs of their tellow- 
creatures-—and we are proud to express 
our belief that more genuime and active 
sympaihy exists in our own country t than 
in any other on the face of the globe— 
the prospect held out by this Report ofa 
successful termination to the efforts of 
the Society which has so zealously es- 
poused the cause of Sweeping Boys can- 
not fail to give unfeigned satisfaction. 
The abolition of the black slave-trade in 
our colonies has afforded a just triumph 
to ali philawth:opists; but the measure 
of ther exultation must be incomplete 
while the slave-trade in white negroes 
continues to be carried ov betore their 
eyes. We trust however that the unob- 
trusive exertions of the advocates of in- 
fant chimney-sweepers will speedily ef- 
fect the removal of that stigma which 
the comdition of the latter still attaches 
to the humanity of Englishmen, 

From the evidcuce of Mr. Wa. Tooke, 
whose indefatigitile zeal in the trouble- 
some othce of secr tary and treasurer to 
the society is the best testimony of his 
beneveleat heart, we learn that it is 
proposed to prehiiat the use of climbing 
boys after the 1Istof May, 1818. He also 
recommends a clause tor extending the 
ave at which the apprenticeship should 
commence, from eight to fourteen years, 
at which apprentices are genera'ly taken 
in othcr trades; “ as the boy would then 
have received a previous education, or at 
least would have had a chance of it, and 
at the expiration of his apprenticeship 
would be enabled to carry on the same 
busines-, or be qualified by strength and 
previous education for any other em- 
ployment.” 

Ip answer to an objection of the com- 
mittee, that by the proposed Act all the 
younger apprentices at present hound in 
the metropolis and in the country would 
be thrown upon the public, as the Act 
would deprive them of the means o! 
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aining their bread in their old trade, 
Mr. Tooke stated that the prohibition is 
contined to their climbing, and does not 
extend to the cancelling of their inden- 
tures. He proceeded to observe, “ that 
as some cousiderable change will be in- 
troduced in some parts of the system in 
sweeviug chimnics, it will be desirable 
that parishes and master chimney-sweep- 
ers should have every encouragement 
afforded them, and be provided with ma- 
chines under particular circumstances, 
tur such purposes; also for rewarding in- 
genious Inveutions or Improvements ; and 
for the lacing out for education and for 
other services, such a, prentices as may 
be relinquished by their masters, who 
would have no further occasion for their 
services as climbing boys, should it be 
thought an object worthy of it, # parlia- 


mentary grant of one or two thousand 
pounds would effectually provide for alk 
those objects. The present apprentices, 
according to the terms of the Act, we 
are to suppose, are not under eight, 
therefore, taking them at a medium, they 
are or ougiit to be trom eleven to twelve, 
aud most of them would therefore be 
useful in working their masters’ machines, 
and many masters therefore would pro- 
bably retain them during the remainder 
of the term; the other part would be. 
come chargeable upon the public or 
private benevolence.” 

As to the number of apprentices 
throughout England, the same gentleman 
stated that though he had no data upon 
which to found an accurate calculation, 
yet he thought they would not be under- 
rated at 500 exclusively of the capital. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
THE Philosophical Transactions of the 
Roya! Societu of London, for 1817, Part I. 


just published, contains the foliowing 


papers — 
- 


1, An Account of the Circulation of the 
Blood in the Class Vermes of Linnzeus, and 
the Principle explained in which it differs 
from that in the higher Classes. By Sir 
Everarp Home, bart. 

2. Observations On the Hirudo Vulgaris, 
By James Rawuiins Jounnson, M. D. 

8. On the Effects of Galvanism in restor- 
ing the due Action of the Lungs. By A. P. 
Wi son Puttre, M.D. 

4. An Account of some Experiments on 
the Torpedo Electrus at La Rochelle. By 
Joun TI. Toop, esq. 

5. Description of a Process by which Corn 
tainted with Must may be completely puri- 
fied. By Cuss, Hatcuert; esq. ~~ 

6. Observations on an astringent Vegetable 
Substance from China. By Wa. THomas 
BRANDE, esq. 

7. Some Researches on Flame. By Sir 
Humrurey Davy. 

_ 8. Some new Experiments and Observa- 
tions on the Combustion of Gaseous Mix- 
tures, with an Account of a Method of Pre- 
serving a continued Light, in Mixtures of 
inflammable Gases and Air without Flame. 
By Sir H. Davy. 

9. De la Structure des Vaisseaux Anglais, 
considerée dans ses derniers Perfectionne- 
mens. Par Cuartes Dupin. 

10. On a new fulminating Platinum. By 
EpMuNp Davy, esq. 

il. On the Parallax of the Fixed Stars. 
Ey Jouy Pown, esq. with an Appendix, 


12 An Account of-some Fossil Remains 
of the Rhinoceros discovered by Mr. Whidby 
in a Cavern inciosed in the Limestone Rock, 
from which he is forming the Breakwater at 
Plymouth. By Sir Everarp Home, bart. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

Ata late meeting of this Society, a 
paper by Mr.Srevenson, civil engineer, 
on the operation of the waters of the 
ocean and of the river Dee in the basin 
or harbour of Aberdeen was read, It 
appears that the author in the month of 
April 1812, with the aid of an instrument 
of which he exhibited a drawing, raised 
salt water from the bottom while the 
surface was quite fresh, and that he has 
satisfactorily ascertained that the tidal or 
salt waters keep in a distiict stratum or 
layer under the fresh water of the river 
Dee. This anomaly in regard to the 


salt and fresh waters appears in a very 


striking manner at Aberdeen, where the 
fall of the Dee is such as to cause the river 
water to run down witha velocity which 
seems to increase as the tide rises in the 
harbour, and smocths the bed of the 
river. These observations show that the 
salt water insinuates itself under the 
fresh, and that the river is lifted bodily 
upward; thus producing the regular 
effect of flood and ebb tide inthe basin, 
while the river continues to flow down- 
ward with a current which for a time 
seems to increase as the tide rises. 
These facts, with regard to the con- 
tinual course of the Dee downward, pre- 
sent such a contrast to the operation of 
the waters of the Thames, as seen by 2 
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spectator from London Bridge, that Mr. 
Stevenson was induced,in 1815 and 1816, 
to extend bis observations to that river 
by a train of experiments from abuut op- 
posite to Billingsgate all the way to 
Gravesend. 
the London Docks the waters of the 
Thames were found to be perfectly fresh 
throughout; at Blackwall, even in 
Spring t des, the water was found to be 
only slightly saline: at Woolwich the 
proportion of salt water increases, and 
su on to Gravesend. But the strata of 
salt and fresh water is less distinctly 


marked in the Thames than in any of 


those rivers in which Mr, Stevenson has 
hitherto had an opportunity of making 
observations. ‘These inquiries he means 
to extend to most of the principal rivers 
in the kingdom, From the series of ob- 
servations made at and below London 
Bridge, compared with the river as far 
up as Kew and Oxford, Mr. Stevenson is 
of opinion that the waters of the Thames 
seldom change, but are probably carried 
up and down with the turn of the alter- 
nate tides for an indefinite period, which, 
in his opinion, may be one, if not the 
principal cause of the extreme softness 
of the waters of the Thames. 

Mr. Stevenson has made similar ex- 
periments on the rivers Forth and Tay, 
and at Loch Eil, where the Caledoman 
Canal joins the Western Ocean. The 
aperture of Curran Ferry, for the tdal 
waters of that loch, being small com- 
pared with the surface of Loch Eil, 
which forms the drainage to a great ex- 
tent of country, it occurred to Mr. Ste- 
venson that the water of the surface 
miust have less of the saline particles 
than that of the bottom. He accordingly 
raised water from the surface at the an- 
chorage off Fort William, aud found it 
to be 1008.2: at the depth of nine fa- 
thoms, 1025.5; at the depth of 30 fa- 
thoms in the central parts of the loch, 
1027.2; indicating the greater specific 
gravity, and consequently more of the 
saline parts as the depth of the water is 
increased. 


ROYAL GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
CORNWALL. 


At the late quarterly meetmy of this 
Society a paper was read on the Dit- 
ferent Tests for the Discovery of the 
Presence of Arsenic, by Dr. Parts. The 
author states, that siuce the extraordi- 
nary and notorious trial at the last As- 
sizes (that of Mr. R.S. Donnall, surgeon 
ot Falmouth, on a charge of poisomng 
{is mother-in-law) bis opinion has been 
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Opposite to the gates of 
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so repeatedly solicited on the subject of 
arsenical tests, that he felt it his duty to 
offer this paper in answer to them, It 
afforded bim also an opportunity of com- 
municating to the Society a simple me- 
thod of so modifying the ordinary expe- 
riments as entirely to avoid those fai- 
lacies which bad been attributed to 
them. The test of nitrate of silver 1s 
well known to furnish its indication by 
the colour of the precipitate which it in- 
duces with the suspected liquid. A 
pupil of Dr. Marcet’s has, however, ob- 
served that the phosphoric salts possess 
the property of throwing down with ni- 
trate of silver a precipitate perfectly 
analogous in colour to that trom arsenic 3 
and as those saits are known to exist in 
the animal fluids, a source of perplexity 
and error is thus connected with any ex- 
periment by nitrate of silver on the con- 
tents of the stomach. This difficulty, as 
the author states, may be overcome by 
modifying the experiment as follows. 
Instead of conducting the trial in glasses, 
drop the suspected liquor upon writing- 
paper, making a broad line with it. 
Along this line slowly draw a stick of 
lunar caustic, which produces a streak 
of a colour resembling that known by the 
name of Indian yellow, and this is alike 
obtained by the presence of arsenic and 
of phosphoric salts; but the one from 
arsenic is rough and curdy, as if made 
with a crayon; whereas the other is 
quite smooth and even in its appear- 
ance, such as would be produced by a 
water-colour. A more important and 
still more unequivocal mark of distinc- 
tion soon succeeds: in less than two 
ininutes the phosphoric yellow fades into 
a sad green, growing gradually darker 
until it becomes black; the arsenical 
yellow, on the other hand, remains per- 
manent for some time, when it turns 
brown. In performing these experi- 
ments, the sun-shine should be avoided, 
or the transition of the colour is too 
rapid, The author observed, that he 
did not detail this experiment with a 
view to supersede the more important 
one of the reduction of the metal: in- 
deed in a matter of such serious import- 
ance a combination of unequivocal proofs 
is required. He stated that Mr. Gregor 
had suggested to him the application of 
a nitrate of titanium as a new test. In 
this case the suspected powder should be 
treated with nitric acid. The circum- 


stance, however, of the phosphoric acid 
precipitating the titanium in a manner 
similar to arsenic, offers an objection 
which he was net prepared to surmount, 
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but which is well worthy of the attention 
of chemists. 

Mr. Gregor announced thronch Dr. 
Paris, a new species of coal which ac- 
companies the culm imported from 
Wales for the purposes ot smelting. Tt 
is characterized by the property of de- 
tovating most violently with nitrate of 
barytes; the result of which isa most 
copious evolution of prussic acid, and 
the formation of a@ prussiate, together 

tth a carbonate of barytes. 

Mr. J. H. Vivian submitted to the 
Society “ A Sketch of the Plan of the 
Mining Academies of Freyberg and 
Chemnitz,” in Saxony. The object of 
this paper was to pomt out the useful 
and objectionable parts in the detail of 
these institutions, i order to assist. the 
Council of the Suciety in their intended 
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arrangement of a Mining Academy in 
Cornwall, and of the establishment of a 
Professor’s chair: and he mtormed the 
Secicty, that on the completion of this 
arrangement he should present to it his 
mineralogical collection formed at Frey- 
berg under the immediate inspection of 
ithe celebrated Werner. 

Dr. Paris reported that he had been 
desived to call the attention otf the So- 
ciety to the evils and accidents which 
arose from the use of what is called the 
standard barrow for carrying copper ore, 
the weight of which can be little less 
than 4 cwt. This enormous burden is 
borne by all persons employed im dress- 
ing and weighing, and this pernicious 
practice 1s asserted to have given rise te 
discases of the most fatal kind. 
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XVII. To facilitate the hearing and 
determining of Suits in Eqnity in his 
Majesty's Court of Exchequer at West- 
minster. March 29. 4. 

On atcount of the great increase in the 
proceedings on the Common Law side in the 
Court of Exchequer, the Chief Baron is em- 
powered to hear and determine suits in equity, 
subject to an appeal to the House of Lords. 

XIX. Fer the more effectually pre- 
venung Seditious Mcetings and Assem- 
blies. March 31. 5. 

Whereas assemblies collected under the 
pretext of deliberating on public grievances, 
and of agreeing on petitions or other ad- 
Cresses, have of late been made use of to 
serve the ends of factious and seditious per- 
sons, to the great danger and disturbance of 
the public peace, have produced acts of riot, 
tumu!t, and disorder, and may become the 
means of producing confusion and calamities 
inthe nation; be it therefore enacted that 
no meeting of more than 50 persons, except 
County-meetings, be held without notice 
being given by public advertisement signed 
by seven housekeepers, in the local news- 
paper, five days before such meeting. Pe- 
nalty on persons inserting soch notice with- 
Out authority 501. Notice to be given to the 
Clerk of the peace who shall send copy to 
three justices of the place, division or county. 
Mectings held without previous notice to be 
deemed unlawful assemblies. Adjournment 
of mectings to any other day or place to be 
unlawful, Persons continuing assembled 


contrary to this Act to the number of 12, and 
not dispersing in one hour after being re- 
quired to do so by proclamation, to be ad- 
judged guilty of telony without benefit of 
clergy and to suffer death. In case of any 
meeting held in pursuance of a notice, if 
such notice shall express or purport that any 
maiter by law established may be altered 
otherwise than by the authority of the King, 
Lords and Commons in parliament assem- 
bled ; or such notice shall tend to incite or 
stir up the people to hatred or contempt of 
the person of his Majesty, or of the govern- 
ment and constitution of this realm, it skall 
be lawful for one justice or more, the sheriff 
of the county or under-sheriff, or the chief 
magistrate or any justice of the city or town 
where such meeting shall be, to command 
the persons assembled by proclamation to 
disperse: the penalty for not dispersing to be 
asin the former case. Persons obstructing 
magistrates in taking offenders into custody 
to incur the like penalty. Justices are au- 
thorized to resort to assemblies and to require 
the aid of the civil power. In case of resist- 
ance justices are indemnified for the killing 
or hurting of offenders. Persons forcibly 
preventing justices from attending such meet- 
ings to be adjudged felons and suffer death : 
and persons knowing of such obstruction and 
continuing ussembled for one hour afterwards 
to be adjudged felons as if prociamation hac 
been actually made. Sheriffs depute in 
Scotland have the same powers as maSistrates 
in England, 
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And whereas divers places have of late been 
used tor delivering lectures or discourses, and 
holding debates, which lectures, discourses, 
or debates have in many instances been of a 
seditious and immoral! nature ; be 1t enactel— 
that every house, room, field, or other place 
in Which any public lecture, discourse, or 
debate shall be held, on any subject whatever, 
for the purpose of raising or collecting money 
or anv other valuable thing from the persons 
admuted, or to which any person shall be ad- 
mitted by ticket or token of any kind, deliver- 
edin consideration of money,unless previously 
licensed, shall be deemes to be disorderly, 
Persons by whom such places shall be opened, 
liable to a penalty of J00).3 persons con- 
ducting the proceedings, or acting as presi- 
dent or chairman, to a penalty of 2ol. The 
persons ostensthly managing such houses to 
be lable to be sued, prosecuted, and puntsh- 
ed as the real ownets, or occupiers. Magis- 
trates may demand admission to unlicensed 
places upon penaity for refusal of 201. ‘Two 
justices may license places tor lectures, dis- 
courses, or debates, for any time not exceed- 
ing oue year, for which license one shilling 
and no more shall be paid, revokable at any 
quarter or general sessions, Justices may in- 
spect licensed places upon a penalty for refus- 
ing admittance of 20!. Upon evidence on 
oath that any place so licensed is commonly 
used fur the purpose of delivering there lec- 
tures of a seditious or immoral tendency, 
justices may adjudge the license to be for- 
feited. Lectures delivered at the universities, 
inns of court, Gresham College, the College 
of the East India Company, or to any society 
or body incorporated or established by royal 
charter, or by authority of parliament are ex- 
cepted from the operation of this act, as well 
as lectures delivered by a schoolmaster to the 
youth under his instruction. Prosecutions 


to be commenced within six months after 
the offences. This act to have effect in 
and within twenty miles of London, the 


day after its passing, and seven days after in 
all other parts of the kingdom, and to conti- 
nue in force tll the 24th of July, 1618. 

It shall not be lawtul to convene any meet- 
ing of more than 50 persons, within the dis- 
tance of one mile from the gate of West- 
minster Hall, except such parts of the parish 
of St. Paul’s Covent Garden as are within that 
distance, on any day when either house of 
parliament or the courts of law are sitting. 

And whereas divers societies or clubs have 
been instituted in the metropolis and in va- 
rious parts of the kingdom of a dangerous 
nature and tendency, inconsistent with the 
public tranquillity and the existence of the 
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established government, laws, and Cons’itu- 
tion; and the members of many of such so- 
cieuies or clubs have taken unlawfzi oaths 
and engagements of fidelity and secrecy, and 
subscribed illegal tests and declarations ; and 
many of the said societies or clubs appoint 
committees, delegates, repre entatives, or 
missionaries to correspond wt h ot*er societies 
or delegates, and to induce other persons to 
become members thereof, and by such means 
maintain an influence over large bod es ot men 
and delude many ignorant and unwary per- 
sons into the commission of acts highly cri- 
minal ; and whereas certain societies or clubs 
calling themselves Spenceans or Spencean 
Philanthieprsts, hold and profess for their 
object the confiscation and division of the 
land and the exunction of the funded pro- 
perty of the kingdom: and whereas it is ex- 
pedient and necessary that all such sccieties 
or clubs should be utterly suppressed and pro- 
hibited as unlawful comtinaions and confe- 
deracies, highly dangerous to the peace and 
tranquillity of the kingdom aad to the consti- 
tution as by lawestablished, be it enacted— 
that after the passing of this act all societies 
or clubs calling themselves Spenxceans or 
Spencean Philanthropists, and all other so- 
cieties and clubs professing the same objects 
and doctrines, shall be utterly suppressed and 
prohibited as unlawful combinations and Con- 
federacies against the King and the peace of 
his liege subjects. Societies taking unlawful 
oaths, or electing commiitees, delegates, &c. 
to be deemed unlawful combinations and 
confederacies within the meaning of the Act 
39 Geo. 3.C. 79. , 

This Act not to extend to Freemasons’ 
lodges ; nor to declaration approved by two 
justices ; nor to meetings or societies for 
charitable purposes ; nor to Quakers’ meet- 
ings. Persons knowingly permitting unlaw- 
ful assemblies to be held in places belonging 
to them, to forfeit for the first offence 5].; and 
for any subsequent offence to be deemed 
guilty of an unlawful combination and con- 
tederacy. Licenses of public houses where 
unlawful clubs are held to be forfeited. Per- 
sons not liable to prosecution under this act 
for having been members of any club pre- 
vious to the passing of this act. Damages 
done by riotous or tumultuous assemblages 
may be recovered of the Hundred.—. This 
Act is not to extend to Ireland, and may be 
repealed or altered this session. 

XX. For making further Regulations 
in respect to the Pay of the Officers of 
the Roval Navy, in certain Cases therein 
menuuoned. March 31. 3. 


Se 
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Sir Wrirtam Concreve's, for a new 
Mowe of Manufac furmeg Gunpowder. 
Dated July 3, 1815. 


THIS invention consists in the first place 


of a machine for producing as perfect a mix- 
ture as possible of the ingredients of Which 
gunpowder is composed. This is effected by 


means of three hoppers for the salt-petre, 








t- 


y 
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sulphur, and charcoal, fixed ina frame close 
tocether, having a cylindrical revolving brush 
of hair or wire in the bottom of each. The 
mater ineach bopper resting upon the brush 
is drawn out, when the latter revolves, in a 
fine stream, on the same principle as cotton 
thread is drawn by the revolutions of the 
rollers in the cotton mill. As any required 
proportions of the different ingredients may 
be drawn from each different hopper, accord- 
ing to the proportionate velocities with which 
the brush-rollers are made to revolve; so 
these, being regulated according to the due 
proportions required for gunpowder, and 
their motions sustained by mechanical ac- 
tion, afford the means Of keeping up streams 
of the three ingredients having exactly the 
required proportionate quantity of each. Be- 
neath these hoppers and rollers a broad end- 
less band of leather, canvas, or other suitable 
material fixed on rollers so as to have a con- 
tinued horizontal mouon, receives the streams 
of the ingredients issuing from the hoppers, 
which uniting upon it in the due required 
proportions, and the composinon turning 
over the end of the reiler is there gathered 
mto a single receiver. In order to the com- 
plete incorporation of t'e ingredients, and 
the breaking of any smajl lumps that may 
have escaped the revolving bru-hes, the mix- 
ture is passed through a single hopper having 
at the bottom a large cylindrical brush, the 
lower partof which acts against a fine wire 
sieve, through which the compcsition is 
forcibly driven and reduced to the finest 
powder, ‘the repetition ef this operation to 
any desired extent, in one continued pro- 
cess, the patentee has effected by letting the 
contents of the hopper fall into the inside of a 
vertical drum, which working round the hop- 
per, carries the composition received from the 
latter at the bottom round to the top, and 
drops it back into the hopper again as often 
as may be wished by keeping the machine 
at work, 

The next improvement is in the mode of 
passing the mill-cake under the press. For 
this purpose it is first broken down between 
brass rollers with coarse teeth, when it may 
be distributed so regularly in the press as 
cannot fail to produce an equal and tho- 
roughly well-pressed cake, Instead of being 
lait between a few copper plates as at pre- 
sent so as to turn out from under the press 
in Cakes of 24 or 3 inches thick, it is laic be- 
tween an increased number of plates at guage 
distances, so as to turn out in cakes on an 
average not much more than one eigi:th of 
aninch thick. ‘Phe object of this arrange- 
mient is not merely the production of a much 
more regular cake, but it anticipates an en- 
‘rely new mode of granulation by which 
not only the danger of the corning-house is 
obviated, but many other imperfections at- 
taching to the old system of granulation are 
avoided. The new granulating machine 
fonsists of three parts, placed in three dis- 


Sir Wm. Congreve’s Patent for making Gunpowder. oY 


tinct rooms, having a strong brick wall be- 
tween them to act as atraversetoeach In 
the middle room the actual granulating ap- 
paratus, consisting of pairs of brass rollers 
divided into teeth, is placed. In the first of 
the adjoining rooms is contained a large hop- 
per in which the pressed cake is deposited, 
half or at most a whole barrel at a time to 
supply the machine in the second or middle 
room, while the third contains a bin into 
which the powder passes as fast as it is gra- 
nulated in the second, and thence carried 
away at stated periods to a store Magazine to 
prevent accumulation. The machine is fed 
without manual labour by means of endless 
bands of canvas; and the powder, when 
completely made, is discharged in the same 
manner. 

The advantages of this granulating ma- 
chine, says Sir William Congreve, are nu- 
merous. As the whole operation is per- 
formed by mechanical means, requiring no 
person to be presentin any of the rooms, 
except at the moment of discharging the 
powder from the bin and of replacing the 
cake in the hopper, during which time the 
machine is stopped ; it follows that there is 
no personal danger to any one, nor can any 
serious mischief happen to the machine it- 
self if the quantity of cake put in at each 
charge be limited, as above stated, to a bar- 
rel ata time. The economy, from the sav- 
ing of labour, is another great advantage 3 
but this is not the only saving, as the pro- 
portion of dust to grain made in this machine 
is not much above one thirtieth, whereas in 
the common mode it is full one half. The 
grain is more uniform and dense ; and it is 
also cleaner and more fiee from foreign 
matter. 

As the preservation of gunpowder, when 
made, from the moisture of the atmosphere 
is a matter of great importance, Sir Wm. 
Ccngreve incloses it in wooden barrels, lined 
with pewter, lead, or other metal, made per- 
fectly air and water ught, or for the conve- 
nience of stowage, in rectangular cases lined 
in the same manner and on the same prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. Wittram Mabetey’s, of Yardley, 
Worcester, farmer, for an improved 
Drilling Machine for drilling Beans, 
Lurnips, Peas, Pulse, Corn, and Seeds 
of every Description. July 27, 1815. 
Instead of the usual method of drilling 

through holes or channels in the seed wheel, 

the patentee has invented a taper kind of 
seed hole or cap in the same that will admi: 
but one seed, grain, or pulse at a time, 
which will deliver the same into the con- 
ductor to deposit at any required depth or 
distance. ‘(his machine moves upon three 
wheels. Asaclear idea of its construction 
could not be afforded without drawings, we 
refer the reader to the Repertory of Arts for 

July and August, 1817, in which the dese; ip- 

tion and engraving of it will appear. 
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Giorct Fercuson’s and Josernx Asu- Lambeth, esq. for enprovemsents On 
son's, Carlisle, hatters, for an im- steam-engines. May 22. 


proved, light, clastic, water-proof Hat, 
commonly called Beaver Hat. July 
14, 1815. 

tentees dissolve 8 oz. of sum amber 
in 10 oz. of turpentine, 6 oz. prepared lin- 
seed oe and 4 oz, essential oi] of lavender ; 
al oz of essence of turpentine, 4 0Z. of 
eum mastic, 4 oz. lrack, 4 oz. of 
1 


The pa 


sO 4 
of sani 
rum) anima, 4 oz of gumelima, all dissolved 
80 oz. of rectified spirits of wine. The 
shole of this solunon well mixed and worked 
into the body and brim of the hat will make 
it perfectly water-proof and elastic, 


PATENTS LATLIT CRANTELD, 


Puitiy tlurcurnson Cray, London, 
gk ntleman, for 
machinery for the purpose of repairing 
and improving turupike and other roads 
and highways, aud preserving the same 
In good order. May 22. 
Sern Hunt, of 
America, now resicdis 


bis pew 


in Covent Gar- 


<< 
t 


den, esquire, for an improved escape- 


ment tor clocks, watches, and chronome- 
ters, communicated to him by a cortann 
furcizner residing abroad. May 22. 

Rocer Droor, formerly a paper-ma- 
nulacturer France, but now of Pad- 
dington, for certain improvements upon 
the machines already in use tor making 
wove and laid paper in continued lengths 
or separate sheets, May ©2. 

GLORGE Manwantne, Marsh place, 


combination of 


tbe United States of 


Sern Ho xt, of the U.S. of America, 
esq. fur certain improvements in ma- 
chinery for making pins ; communicated 
to bim by a certain foreigner residing 
abroad. M: av 23. 

Cuavites Wyatt, Bedford row, cop- 
persinith, for a new method of preventing 
any disadvantageous accumulations of 
heat in manufacturing and refining sugar, 
June 3. 

Bexsamin Acer Day, Birmingham, 
for loprovements in chimney- ornaments, 
which are so constructed that they may 
be used for fire-screens, flower or sweet 
jars, time-piece cases, candlesticks, toast- 
stands, and various other purposes, 
June 3. 

Gaprtet Ticere, Duke’s court, Bow 
street, gentleman, for a process for ma- 
nufactu ring writing paper in such a man- 
ner, as that it will be extremely dithcult 
if not impossible afterwards to extract 
or discharge any writing from such paper. 
June 3. 

Joun ParNact, St. Austin, Cornwall, 
brazier, for a method of tinning sheets 
of copper, brass, or zinc. June 10. 

Tuomas Wuuitr.e, wharfinger, and 
Georce Ey ron, gentleman, both of Ches- 
ter, for a new or improved kiln for 
drying malt, wheat, oats, barley, peas, 
beans, and other substances by means of 
steam assisted by air. June 10. 





IRIGINAL POETRY. 


EE 


SONG 


ITritieon by J. W. Lake, for the celchration 
of Mr, Pirr’s Birth Day ly the Pitt 
Crus, sung ly Mr, Pyne at Merchant 
Ta:lors’ Hall, May 28th, 1917. 


ee 


. the world bow’d affiighted to Trea 
son's dominion, ffan'd, 
And Liberiy’s name was by trattors pro- 
When the vulture of Fate over France spread 
her pinion, fmain’d ; 
Where scarcely a liomour re- 


WHE? 


remnant of 


O'er the rock of our Iste rose a star sweetly 
beaming, ffame, 
Iiiuming with glory, and glowing with 
was ths gentus, O Pitt! with its counsel 
i¢ auceblina, 
And blessings stll hallow the Patriot’s 
name. 
i wift fash in a season of 
ANZCr, 
Nere ter e thunder ip arm 


Yet a shield of defence to the desolate 
ee 
Like *Utica’s hero unaw’'d in alarms ; 
O! son ef that statesman renown’d in our 
Story, 
Resistless in cloquence, mighty in fame, 
Like thy sire too eushrin’d in our annals of 
glory, 
With tears of remembrance which hallow 


thy name. 


Tho’ Anarchy sought with her hate to invest 
him, [side, 
More brilliant hi is light beam’d on Loyalty’s 
Tho’ darkness o’ershadow'd, no danger de- 
prest him, 
Yet the Saviour of Europe in poverty dicd. 
No, never! he lives in each Englishman’s 
bosom, 

Immortal, O Pitt, is thy patriot fame, 
And long as the flowers of true Liberty 
blossom, 

The blessings of Nati 


Name. 


ons shall hallow thy 
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JOY AND GRIEF. 


Who has not mark’d on infant’s cheek, 
When tears obscure his wonted smiles, 
How soon their home the exiles seck, 
As new-born joy his grief beguiles ? 
Thus froma the Rose’s tender fl wer, 
When beams the Sun’s en.iv’ning ray, 
The last dear relict of the shower 
Pie dew -drop’s self 1s borne away. 
Thus, if perchance with idle skill 
Som» hand should touch th’ AEclian lyre, 
One moment's pause the mind they fill, 
Then fide, forgotten, aad expire. 
Bu. snould the Minstrel chance to fling 
Some notes endear’d by cays gone by, 
The car -cill listens for the string, 
The bosom still returns the sigh. 


Thus there are wounds which haughty pride, 
Which proud disdain ioflicts on man, 
Tears which, as -oon as shed are dried, 
Aod grivts that live their narrow span, 


As «pnt sun. as April shower, 
Ai inate empire hold on high— 

As ‘ics the dew-drop from the flower, 
S» ericfs alternate live and de. 


But tell me ye whoe’er have known 
The pangs of disappomred love, 

Whose bud «ft Hope is overblown, 
What joys Can your regrets remove? 


In vain shall mimic Fancy weave 
A garlan! form’d of every flower, 
In vain each op’ning blossom breathe 
Some new born odour every hour, 


‘he image . * the long lost maid 
Shall M:mory’s mirror still reveal, 
The] ver’s vow still unrepaid, 
Each wish denied that Love can feel. 


For know, whate’er hath t.cen the past, 
So shail the memory of it be, 

Andas 2ay Joy’s impressions last, 
So also those of Misery. 


R, D. 








VERSES, 
On occasion of the Obseguies of * Kuop- 
STOCK,” 22nd March, 1603. 
imitated trom the Freueh. 


When sinks a greot Man to the tomb, 
(&xtinguish’d Genius” brightest fires), 
Each pious heart partakes the gloom, 
__ The sacred awe hus tate inspires ; 
fet Lie sad scence, they pensively deplore, 
More strongly prompts each mind,—th’ 
eternal io adore! 


If mortals, with religious dread, 
Behold the mculdering hand of Time, 
in dust the ballow’d altar spread, 
And sap the Tempie’s walls sublime ; 
What Temple honours Majesty divine, 
More than a virtuous heart—the godhead’s 
purest shrine ? 
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More than the Bard, whose ample mind 

To heav’n upborne on wines of fire, 
Ranges thro’ nature, ueconfined, 

And strikes to sucred themes his lyre ; 
Whose voice, with harmony divine, essays 
The universe to sing, and it’s Creator's 

praise ? 


Who, rapt on Contemplation’s plumes 
Above the earth’s contracted sphere, | 

** Into the heav’n of heav’ns presumes 3” 
And centers his affecuons there : 

Scorning the world, its cares, and futile joys, 

Eternuy alone ! is stedfast mind employs ! 


While of a God on Ca/vary’s heighg 
The wond’rous sacrifice he sings, 
Far, as th’ eternal source of tight 
ilis ardent soul, enraptur’d, springs 5 
His piercing eyes explore in realms above, 
6 Bernal Justice, and Evernat Love,” 


And, as he hails the sacred shade 
Of Varus’ Conqueror; and implores 
To yield his sufering country aid ; 
And waft her sous t+ happier shores 5 
He, with prophetic vision, secs await 
Less sombre destinies, to crown their future 
state. 


Whatever beautiful, or grand 
Fair Nature’s ample pag* imparts, 
His fertile mind, in accents blend 
Unveil’d-. to our delighted hearts 5 
Oh! did they breathe philanthropy like his, 
Soon should the world become a ‘* Paradise 
of bliss !”’ 
Oye! whom erst the magic sound 
Of n. mbers, which his lyre sublime, 
Sacred to Virtue, breath’d around, 
Has ravish’d, in a happier time ; 
Now, o’er his tomb your common sorrows 
shed, 
The last sad homage, due to the illustrious 
Dead. 
Py this afiecting tribute paid 
Ot solemn mourning round his urn, 
Re your respect, your love display’, 
A erateful Country’s just return! 
He, from the bosom of a happier soil, 
Shall view your pious griefs, and with com- 
placence smile. 
No! ’tis no visionary dream : 
‘6 Th’ immortal Soué survives the grave,” 
Living, while Heaven inspired his theme, 
Your Bard this sacred piecept gave 5 
And dead, his reliques, with instruction 
fraucht 
With silent eloquence, confirm the éruth he 
taught. 


Return with courage, where the fates, 
And lite’, imperious duties call! 
But think, an equal lot awaits, 
Like destiny, impends o’er all ! 
And ever let the fame, and glory, due 
To Genius’ favour'd sons be consecrate by 


yOu ! L. D, L. 
Warbleion, Aug. 14) 1816. 
Vor. VIII. G 





LINES 
gcoested by the Retirement of Mr, KeMBLE 
from the Stage. 
On backward years, whene’er our memory 
turns, 
And in review, their parted joys discerns ; 
Objects and scenes that pleased our youthful 
days, [ing ways 5 
And friends that shar'd their sweetly chang- 
With fond regret we linger on the sight, 
And mourn their vanish’d charms—their un- 
returning flight ; 
And though around on Nature’s sweets we 
gaze, [maze=— 
The bright blue sky—the Landscape’s vernal 
Flowers in balmy beauty smiling forth— 
And all the charms that deck the face of 
earth— fhigh— 
Streams gently winding—hills ascending 
Kields rich with bloom—and vales with 
fragrancy 5 
Yet, o'er the scene without delight we rove, 
It chang'd from that we learnt in early life to 
love. 
‘Thus on the scenic world, as we survey 
Life and its passions kindled into play, 
Our thoughts regretful, pond’ring on the 
scene, 
Deck'd in its classic form, it’s magic mien,) 
Dwell on the hour when feeling, taste, and 
sense, 
Impressive gesture—breathing eloquence, 
Gave to our Shakspeare’s bright immortal 
SONS, 
Tn KemBLe’s portrait, energy so strong: 
Che faithful impulse every heart obey’d, 
And felt with every passion he pourtray’d. 
"Tis past—the shifting veil at length is 
drawn— 
The living Genius of the Drama’s gone 3 
And with cold eyes we turn us from the scene, 
‘Yo think of ume gone by—and what it then 
had been ; 
For who, beholding, hath not shed a tear 
To sympathise thy woes, poor heart-struck 
Lear? 
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Who hath not trembled at the dread of zuilt 

When Macleth shudder’d o’er the blood he 
spilt? 

Who hath not felt, when fierce O/he!/o burn’d, 

And melted when the murderer wept and 
mourn’d ? 

What spirit stopt, when Hotspur stirr’d to 
broils, 

And Richard triumph’d in his blocdy spoils ? 

Who paus’d not, when aloft sien Brutus 
stood, 

And stabb’d, and justified the deed of blood ? 

When haughty Marcius, haughtier in his 
woes, [foes ? 

Bared his strong arm, and brav’d a host of 

When Cato o’er his falling country sigh’d, 

And greatly brave, for Rome’s lost freedom 
died ? 

In every heart, in every sense they liv’d, 

And soul and life from Kempve’s art receiv’d, 


Past are those hours—the charm is ever 
o’er, [more ! 
KEMBLE is gone—the Drama’s pride’s no 
Veteran, farewel ! we long must look in vain 
To see thy like adorn the stage again ! 
KEMBLE, farewel!-—in many a grateful 
heart 
Shall live the mem’ry of thy pow’rful art! 
Go, with thy rich-earn’d laurels on thy brow, 
(And who has gain’d an ampler wreath than 
thou ?) 
Go, and be all thy evening hours of rest 
Brighten’d by peace and love—with comfort 
blest ; [shines 
And like the sun, may thy strong reason 
Pure and unclouded, to its last decline ; 
Thy moral art has taught thee all it can, 
To act thy part, unblemish’d, as a man! 


3, Durham-place, Chelsea, W.P. 





A Constant Reaper informs us that the 
Lines written at Rugly School, inserted in 
Vol. VII. p. 429, were addressed to Dr. Joun 
SLEATH, the present High Master of St. 
Paul’s School. 








INTELLIGENCE IN LITERATURE AND THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, 
tte? ed 
PROCEEDINGS OF UNIVERSITIES. 


Oxronp, June 28.—The Rev.T. Silver, 
D.C.L. Fellow of St. John’s, is elected 
Rawlinson Professor of Anglo-Saxon, in 
the room of the Rev. C. Dyson, Fellow 
of ¢ ‘orpus Christi, vacated. 

July 5. The number of Regents in 
the last Act was 123. 

Canberoce, June.x—The annual prizes 
given by the representatives in parlia- 
ment have been adjudged—For the Se- 
nior Bachelors, to H. Robinson, Fellow 


of St. John’s, and J. C. Franks, Fellow 
of ‘Trinity ;—For the Middle Bachelors, 
to J.J. Blunt, Fellow of St. John’s, the 
other remaining undecided. 

The Porsonian Prize for the best trans- 
Jation into Greek verse from one of our 
Classic Dramatists being this year a 


passage from Shakspeare’s King Henry 
IV. 1s adjudged to Mr. J. J. Pennington, 
of King’s. 

July 1, at the Commencement, the first 
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De-lamation Prize in Trinity College 
was adjudged to Charles, second son of 
the late Rt. Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 

The Norrisian Prize for the present 
year has been adjudged to the tev. J. 
CG. Franks, scholar, of Trinity. The 
subiect was: “ On the Internal Evi- 
dence ot the Genuineness and Authen- 
ticity of the Gospels.” 





Dr. Caney (the Prosodian) understand- 
jng that a new edition of the DauphinVirgil 
is now in the press, has offered to enrich 
it with a Key, particularly noticing and 
scriming every line which presents any 
metrical difficulty from poetic licence of 
whatever kind, and explaining the nature 
of such licence in each individual case. 
—Should the proprietors decline his 
offer, he has thoughts of giving this Key 
as an Appendix, either to his “ Scanning 
Evercises” already published, or to his 
“ Latin Versification made easy,” now in 
forwardness tor publication, 

Mr. Joun Srpney Hawkins will 
shortly publish, in one volume octavo, 
An Inquiry into the Nature, History, and 
first Introduction of Poetry in general, 
but more particularly of Dramatic 
Poetry, and of that sort of verse which 
the Latin Poets employed in their Come- 
dies ; tending to shew from the strongest 
possible evidence, that poetical licences 
are unnecessary; and that the verses of 
Sophocles, Plautus, Terence, Pindar, and 
Ilorace, are erroneously regulated, but 
may be correctly distributed without 
any violation of the laws of Prosodia. 

Mr.Arnmrcer is engaged in Researches 
and in the Collection of Materials for an 
English work on Physiology, intended to 
supply an acknowledged deficiency in the 
elementary books of this country, to 
exhibit the present state of that import- 
ant science, and the extent to which 
it is indebted to the investigation of 
British physiology. 

In the ensuing month will be pub- 
lished, A Genealogical and Biographical 
History of the Family of Marmyun; with 
an account of the office of King’s Cham- 
pion attached to the tenure of the Ba- 
rony and Manor of Scrivelsby in County 
Lincoln, part of the ancient demesne of 
that family—containing a variety of mat- 
ter never before published, lately col- 
‘ected from the public records, and em- 
bellished with several engravings. 

we. little volume, entitled Plurality of 
Vorlds; or some Remarks Philosophi- 
cal and Critical, in a Series of Letters, 
occasioned by Discourses on Christianity, 
viewed in connection with the Modern 
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Astronomy, as published by the Rev. Dr, 
Chalmers, is in the press. 

The publication of Mr. Wrtson’s 
complete System of English Country 
Dancing has been pustponed in conse- 
quence of a great number of additional 
diagrams (upwards of 300) necessary to 
make the work what the author had in 
view. It will be ready for delivery in 
the course of next September. 

Mr. Jurcne has in the press a second 
Edition of Le Sage’s Historical Atlas, 
with a new Geographical and Historical 
Map of Europe as settled at the Congress 
of Vienna. 

Proposals have been circulated for 
publishing by subscription De Vaux, or 
the Heir of Gilsland, a poem in five 
cantos, by Ros. Cartyie. The subject 
is the feud between De Vaux the Nor- 
man Baron of Gilsland and Gill Beuth 
of Danish race, the original proprietor of 
the demesne, The scenes laid in Cum- 
berland, during the reigns of Stephen 
and Henry II. 

Shortly will be published, the fifth 
Edition of the Young Christian’s Guide, 
or suitable directions, cautions and en- 
couragement to the believer on his first 
entrance into the divine life. By the late 
Rev. C. Buck. 

A new Edition of Tansur’s Musical 
Grammar and Dictionary, or General 
Introduction to the whole Art of Music, 
is just ready for publication. 

Mr. J. Nonris Brewer has announc- 
ed an intention of speedily publishing 
Collections towards a Biographical Ac- 
count of His Grace Hugh, late Duke of 
Northumberland. 

Mr. N. Tatrourp, of the Middle 
Temple, has in the press a Practical 
Treatise on the Laws of Toleration and 
Religious Liberty as they affect every 
class of Dissenters from the Church of 
England. 

A complete body of Geography is an- 
nounced as being in preparation under 
the title of The Edinburgh Gazetteer or 
Geographical Dictionary. It will be 
executed by six different authors of lite- 
rary eminence; each taking # separate 
department, and be accompanied by an 
atlas consisting of 53 maps constructed 
by Mr. Arrowsmith. The work wili ex- 
tend to six 8vo. volumes, of fifty sheets 
each, and be published in half-yolumes a 
intervals of three months. 

Mr. Artuur Youne is preparing for 
the press the Elements of the Practice of 
Agriculture, containing experiments and 
observations made during a period of 
fifty years. 
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Mr. T, H. Horner is preparing for pub- 
lication,in two large volumes 8vo. ilius- 
trated with mays, An Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Kuowledve of the 
Holy Scripiures, in t! ree parts, contam- 
ing a View of the Geogr: uphy of Palestine, 
and of the Political, Religious, Moral, and 
Civil State of the J ws; an Investigation 
of the Principles of Scripture-[nterpreta- 
tion; an Analysis of the Bille, including 
an Account ot the Canon ot Scripture. 
An Appendix will comprise an Account 
of the principal MSS. and Editions of the 
Old and Testaments: of various 
Readings; a Dictionary of the Symboli- 
cal Lanyvuave of Scripture ; Lists ot ¢ ‘om- 
mentators and Biblical Crit.cs, togerher 
with Chronological and other Tobles. 

The Remains of James Dusauroy. late 
of Emanuel College, Cuinbridve, are in 
the press. 

Col. Marg Witgs will speedily pub- 
lish the se and third volumes of his 
Historical Sketches of the South of India. 
In an attempt to trace the History o! 
Mysore. 

he Elements of History and Geovra- 
phy, ancient and modern, exemplified 
and illustrated by the princi les of chro- 
nology by the Rev. J. Joye+, will soon 
be pub lished in two 8vo. (dbicines. 

The Rev. H. C. O'Donxcervr will 
speedily publish the Cirisnan Faith, 
stated and explained in a series of Lec- 


New 


cond 


tures on the leading Doctrines of the 
Gospel. 
The publication of the Rev. T. F. 


Drspry’s Bibliographical Decameron is 
unavoidably delay d till the end of an- 
tun, owing to the number and nicety 
ot the engravings, which require more 
care and attention than had been ea ilcu- 
lated upon. It will form 3 r yal Bva, vols. 

Mr. Bat ER announces that che History 
and An quit ves of Northampto mnshire, 
upon lich he has been jong engaged, 
will be published in annual success on in 
eight parts, forming four folie volumes, 
but chat the period for cou mencing the 
publication will depend on the progress 
of the subscription. 


Mr. Fisner has published a state 


ement 
ot the reason whic h has inedues do hy mn to 
suspend his work, illustrative of some 
ancient paintings at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon. This reason was the pew and 
oppressiv: actior the regulation ofe opy- 
right, which requires the seerifce of 
eleven Ccoples of every work to powerful 


ie} 2 ! 
and Wwe aiely beeorcdic =. | pas ~¢ ad fy? erihyi | 


funds. this act was nee 


three parts of Mr. Visher’s work had 
appeared, and as the stiative plates 

> | ) t } 4 ’ i.) é - 
were print i 4 sieORT i NIC press ae 
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the number of only 120 impressions, and 
all these, excepting three, were disposed 
“ ithecame ropossible for him to com- 
ply with the den: ond of the universities 
and public bodies. Having no wish to 
involve himself in legal disputes with the 
latter, Mr. Fisher conceives that he 1s jus- 
tified in withholding the letter-pressw hich 
was to accompany his work ; but assures 
his subsertbers of his vendiness to supply 
them witn the yet unpublished plates as 
soon as he can put them together. The 
loversof the arts and antiquities wilt fur- 
ther regret that the same cause has ope 
rated asa bor to the appearance of ano- 
ther work projected by Mr. Fisher, » lio 
has spent upwards of twenty vears in tra- 
velling throveb the kincdom tor the pure 
pose of making drawings of its inedited 

architectural and veneateateal antiqui- 
eT These drawings amounting to up- 
wards of 5000, he desicned to pieilish, 
and had nearly execute ‘do othe first part 
under the title ef Collections for the 
County of Bedford,” comprehending 64 
plates with descriptive lettor-prsss—but 
the some act “ tor the encouravement of 
learn: has induced deter if 
not to re p= on vsh the undertaking 

Dre. Ros Jackson wiil soon pal lish a 
Sketch of the History asd Cure of Fe- 
brile Diseates, particnlarly those of the 


West Indes. 


hain to 


The third volume of the Zoological 
Miscellany, illustrated with 59 coloured 
plat cs | will app ear tt n September. 


Mr. More RISON, jun. of Perth, has an- 
nouneed the sale by aucuen (to com- 
mence on the 28th July) of the brary of 
the late War. Srrwant, esq. of Spout- 
wells, consisting of nearly 20,000 voluines, 
and forming altogether the largest and 
most valuable collection ever brought to 
sale in Scotland. It comprises many of 
the scareest and most valuable classics ; 
a large assemblage of very old tracis 
connected with Britssh Thistory ; seme of 
the rarest early editions of the Buble; 
some very rare black Jetter eems 3 two 
Numinated missais in excellent preser- 
vations many splendid foreign works on 
antiqu ty, and a singularly five collection 
books on coins and medals. 
Among the 4 ints and books of pri ints, 
most of) red were collected by the late 
Lord [laddo, are the performances of 
many of the early maste rs of very rare oc- 
currence and in bigh preservation, 

Nr SreeLarr, yard ner to 
Bedtord at Woburn Abbey, 
states, that the larvae of the paa/ene tor- 
frices, OF vrubs, are often tle cause of 
blivt:t in fruit-etrees. Two orchards at 


ot scarce 
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Webura were annually more or less sub- 
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the following expedient was adopted.— 
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to the ravages of these insects till 


Immediately atter the fall of the leaves 
a wacgon iad of jiime was placed in the 
orehard and suffered to siske by the wea- 
ther, \nventage was then taken of the 
morning dews to powder every part of 
the surface ot the troes witt the lime 

Most caustic state. This 
pracess has been annunily t peated with 
Sut ih SUCCEASS, that since As bss adopti on 
there has beea but one par rtral attack of 
the aseets; sad € sas attributed to the 
lon used that scason hav.ng lost much 
eausticity t. fore it was apphed, 


wiotle in ifs 


of its 


and to a heavy fail of rain ims: deately 
atter the liming. It is essential that 
th. alyw be removed from the trees pre- 


risa to the app cation of t! - lime, ls 
they uot only do injury hy Cs rOsig the 
pores OF the bark, but aso form the 
principal nests where the eggs of the In- 
sects are denosite ad duriug winter. Wien 
thes: parasitical plants are once dispivced, 
they vever recover themseives if the 
liming be annually repeated. Seveuty 
bu rf 3 of lime properly applied will be 
suiiciont for an orchard of five acres com- 
esas stocked with full g:own trees. 

At the suygestion of Me. Hesiyy, of 
Sloane Street, a quantity of cocoa-out 
oil has recently been intraduerd into 
this country from the [shind of Ceylon, 
Jt has been ascertained thet this ol may 
be very advantageous'y employed as a 
substitute for spcrmaceti oil, as itis consi- 

rably cheaper, burns withaclear, bright 
fame, and is free trom smell orsmoke. It 
will be found useful also in the manu- 
facture of soap, candles, and the finer 
articles of perfumery, and 1s likely to be- 
come a source of great revenue in 
Ceylon, and of importance to this coun- 
tex. Soap made with it costs about 10 
por cent. more than tallow so: ‘ip. 

in our last number we tock some no- 
tice of the method proposer lL by Mr. Occ 
of Plymouth, for preparing timber so as 
to prevent dry-rot. We have since met 

th an account of another method, ex- 
tracted trom a foreign publication, 1, Were 
itis suid to be more advantageous than 
Paking the wood in a solution of sale. 


wood ashes, and one of fine sand 3 sift 
the whole; add as much linseed oil as is 
necessary to reduce the composition 
when well mixed to such a consistence 
that it may be apphed woth a brush. 
Lhe wood re quires only two coats; the 
first nay be thin, | rut the second as diiak 
as the brush ean lay iton. ‘This coating, 
When well prepared, is represented as 


bake three parts of slaked lime, two of 
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inspermeable to water and to resist the 
influence of the weather and the action 
of the sun, which bardens and renders it 
more durable. 

Lie Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh have proposed as the subject of a 
prize-essaty for members only, the follow- 
Ing quesuon:—What changes are pro- 
duced on atmospheric air by the action 
of the skin of tue living human body? 

The President and Council of the 
Royul Society of London have adjudged 
the gold and silver medals on Count 
Rumtord’s foundation, to Sir H. Davy, 
for ins papers on combustion and flame, 
published mm the last volume of the Péz- 
losaphical Pransactions, and the substance 
of which we have eiven ina late number, 

Col. Beavroy ous rves, that the usual 
way of \cecing timber is by piling the 
trees horizontally one over another, which 
prevents airce circulation of air, and the 
Jower are frequently injured by the ex- 
uding moisture and the dripping of the 
rain frou the upper. He suggests that 
notwithstanding the labour, it would be 
more economical in the end to place the 
timber in a vertical position on a sloping 
pavement of Hayg-stones to protect the 
bottom, with proper supports to rest 
acainst, aud pieces of plank nailed on 
the top of each tree, which would prevent 
it from splitting, by securing it from the 
action of the sun and frost. 

Dr. Dewar of Edinburgh offers an 
ingenious contrivance for keeping vola- 
tile, acliquescent, and efflurescent sub- 
stances i a state of perfect preservation; 
the difhculty of which is well known to all 
persons concerued in chemical opera- 
tions. Let every bottle intended for 
such substances have a circular rim round 
its shoulder, not rising quite so high as 
the mouth of the bottle. Let the cavity 
formed by the rim contain a quantity of 
mercury, and an inverted glass cup, the 
mouth of which is adapted to the cavity, 
be immersed in the cavity, covering the 
neck of the bottle and the stopper. The 
cup alone, from its hghtness compared 
with the mercury, is prevented from sink- 
ing to a suiticient depth and may there- 
fore be loaded with a flat piece of metal 
cemented to it. When the contents of 
the bottle are wanted, the cup 1s removed 
and the mercury poured into it, the 

stopper being held on at the time with 
the finger. It is obvious that the same 
principle may be advantageousiy em- 
ployed in the construetion of various 
domestic implements either for exclud- 
ing the external air, or for preventing 
the escape of offensive efiluvia. 








4G Culunny of the Old Monthly Magazine exposed. 


lhe Editor ot the Old Monthly Maga- 
zine bas been mduced to guard hisreaders 
ec uinst Lmpostors, who, forsooth, print 


with the same kind of types that he em- 


ploys; “ who joitate even the colour of 


lis wrapper—in short who toitate him in 


every thing excepting the wferest andor- 


craliity ot his contents andin the love of 


truthand the spirit of free inquiry which 
pages.” ‘That the 
contents of his incendiary pages must be 
vastly tnleresting to the votaries of Re- 
volution, to the disciples of Paine, the 
bbetand the Black Dwarf, 


characterize all fos 


adinirers of Ce 
we readily believe. The 
much of the matter comprised in them 
we shall not so eastly admit; as we can 
p olmt gularticics takeb sometines aiter 
tl it lapse ot maby mouths from other 
period cal publications, and from our 
own among the rest. Phe claim of origi- 
na‘idy trom aman who openly professes 
and acts upou principles of wholesale 
piracy and plunder, comes with just as 
‘rood a grace, as the arrogance of the 
dove of truth troin one whose shief study 
is by what means it may be most pervert- 
ed, Our readers, at least, must well know 
how to appreciate the validity of the 
kmght’s clann to this quality, from the 
ine illustrations that es e from 
tine to thine arp re ared in @ul pstyre Se To 
ihese we be cr leave to add one more €X- 
ainple. la his last Number (Neo. 299, 
find the tollowing attack, not 
mane than uoprovokea and 
unfounded, on a most respectable French 
periodical publication and the eminent 
literary characters by whom it Is cons 


manv strik 


Ty. «tad ) WE 


modre Magi 


gducted :— 

‘The Journal des Savans revived for the 
support of priesteraft, statecrafl, wit “ craft, 
and all crafis which tend to enslave and de- 

mankind, is filled with articles that 
have mace ihe tour of the European journals 
Inany years ago; and has, we learn few 
readers but among the bigots of those crafts 
whose existence it is hoped it may prolong. 
With a view to force on the public this 
le of intellectual superannuation, sala- 
ave been assigned by the state to some 


vehic 
ries | 
needy men of letters, whose wants have un- 
| iy superseded their principles; and a 
F these worthies is prefixed to the title- 
page @s Renenennt of the work for the pur- 
pose of misleading the unwary by the sanc- 
tion of their eminence,’ 

Since the re-establishment ofthe Jour- 
M id ics 
ovether 704 
»paves, Phese numbers are now 
I betore us. So far from being 
“piled with aructes that have made the 


wt have appeared, contamineg t 


originality of 


. ~ ‘ ; ’ . 
avans. €even montilyvy numpersof 
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tour of the European, journals many vears 
avo,’ we find im them analyses of many 
works not published nil 1816 and 1817, 

i) England, Germany, Ltaly, and France ; 

neither have we bee ah able to discover a 
single page tianscribed or translated from 
any otner pel jyodical pub fication. Ip vain 
also have we searched it for sentiments 
“tending to enslave and degrade man- 
kind’—the only object for which, as the 
lover of truth assures us, the Journal des 

Savans has been revived. To us, on the 
contrary, it appears to have no other 
tendency than to propagate use‘ul know- 

ledge and to promote the interests of h- 
terature and science. We have the best 
authority for asserting, that the French 
government lias never prevented, or caus- 
ed the insertion of one sinyle article in 
nee ig and we have every reason 
to believe, from internal evidence, that 
the wruers in their respective contribu- 
tion s have expressed their private opl- 
vions with honourable independence ; but 
yet with that moderation and decency of 
which their predecessors set them the ex- 
ampie from 1665 to 1792. Devoted to 
the sciences, the arts and literature, an- 
cicat and modern, this Journal contains 
no political mtelligence or discussions ; 
so that it is impossible to guess what 
purty or sect ol the past or present time 
it is calculated to serve. Out of the 
sixteen contributors te this work, there are 
fourteen Whose names are upon the lists 
of the four Academies of which the In- 
stitute 1s composed; and as all have 
hiled or yet fill very important posts, 
either literary or administrative, nove of 
them can be reduced to that needy state 
which renders men disposed to venality. 
It may however be questioned whether 
these persons are the real conductors of 
this journal. The result of our inquiries 
on this subject, upon we the fullest 
reliance inay be placed, * that they 
themselves read their own stile at the 
meetings which they bold; that none of 
these articles is printed except trom a 
copy signed by the author, or in bis own 
hand-writing; that each writer reads the 
proofs of the articles which he has fur- 
nished; that the material evidences of 
the authenticity of each article could be 
produced, if necessary ; that therefore it 
may be athrmed, that from the 1st of Sept. 
1816, to the 1st of July, 1817, no article 
lias been inserted in the Journal des Sa- 
vans but what was composed, written, 
read, signed, and revised in the proof, 
by one of the following gentlemen :— 
Sttvrstre pe Sacy, Cuvier, Daunovu, 
Tessigrn, QUATREMERE DE QvUINCY, 
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Visconti, VaNDeRBOURG, Ray- 


Biot, 


xouarD, Raovt-Rocuerie, Cuezy, 


!Coustn, LE Tronne, aod Remusat.”-— 


Had such an atcack been made upon any 
Euvlish publication, we should have leit 
to its conductors the inflicuon of the 
chastisement- due to the calumntator: 

hut when wanton slanders are poured 
fort agaiust persons whom they may 
rreach, and whose silence migh it be 
construed into an admission of their 
truth, every geberous mind must feel ita 
duty to expose the turpitude of allega- 
tions in which it is dificult to decide 
malice or iguvrance predomi- 


peve 


whether 
nates. 

The Cominittee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to Investigate the im- 
portant subject’ of Sream Boats and 
boilers, state in their Report that they find 
itto be the universal opinion of all per- 
sous conversaut ip such subjects, that 
steatl eugines of some construction may 

ipphied w ith perfect security, Cven to 
passage vessels; aud they venerally ayree, 

with some exceptions, that those 
| bigh pressure engines, may be 
used with the precaution of well- 
cousvucted boilers, and properly adapted 
svety valves; and further, a great ma- 
jorsy of oomious lean to boilers of 
woougt won or metal, in preference to 
Cast-Iron. have in consequence 
adopted the following resulutions, which 
they propose to the consideration of the 
House:— 

1. ‘hat it appears, from the evidence of 
Several experienced eng'neers, that the ex- 
plosion in the steam packet at Norwich was 
Caused not ouly by the Improper construction 
and mateiials of the bower, but the safety 
valve connected with it havi ng been over- 
loaded; by which - expansive force of the 
steczm was raised to a degree of pressure, be- 
yond that which the Voller was calculated to 
so 

That it appears, that in the instances of 
sia explosions in steam packets, manu- 
factones, and other works where steam en- 
gines were employed, these accidents were 
atuibutable to one or other of the causes 
above alluded to. 

That itis the opinion of this Committee, 
that, for the prevention of such accidents in 
future, the means are simple and easy, and 
not likely to. be attended with any inconve- 
Niences to the proprietors of steam: packets, 
nor with any such additional expense as can 
ether be injur.ous to the owners, or tend to 
prevent the increase of such establishments. 
The means which your Committee would 
recommend are comprised in the following 
regulations :— 

That all steam packets carrying passengers 
for hire, should be registered at the port 
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nearest to the place from or to which they 
proceed ; 

That all boilers belonging to the engines by 
which such vessels shall be worked, should 
be Composed of wrought iron or copper: 

That every boiler on board such steam * 
packet should, previous to the packet bving 
used for the conveyance of passengers, be 
submitted to the inspection of a skilful en- 
cineer, or other person Conversant with the 
subject, who should ascertain by trial, the 
strength of such boiler, and should certify his 
Opinion of its sufficient strength, and of the 
security with which it might be employed to 
the extent proposed : 

‘Nhat every such boiler should be provided 
with two sufficient safety valves, one of which 
should be inaccessible to the engine man, 
and the other accessible both to him and to 
the persons on board the packet : 

That the inspector shall examine such 
safety valves, and shall certify what is the 
pressure at which such safety valves shali 
open, which pressure shall not exceed one 
third of that by which the boiler has been 
proved, nor one sixth of that which by cal- 
culation it shall be reckoned able to sus- 
tain : 

That a penalty should be inflicted on any 
person placing additional weight on either of 
the safety valves. 

The Minutes of Evidence contain 
much valuable information, the sub- 
stance of which we shall submit to our 
readers in our next Number. 

FRANCE, 

The Colonial Philanthropic Society 
which has been formed at Paris since the 
peace, and is supported by its own funds 
has printed the reports made to it by 
M. Parson the chief of the delegation 
sent by this Society to Cape Verd, for the 
purposes of exploring the places most 
favourable for the establishment of agri- 

culturai colonies. I shall extract (says 
our Paris correspondent) some of the ge- 
neral observations made by M. Parson 
during his examination. 

The greatest part of the soil of the pe- 
ninsula of Cape Verd is very good and 
fertile: taken altogether it affords the 
most abundant resources for the develop- 
ment of an extended culture as well of 
crain and provisions as of all kinds of co- 
lonial productions. This peninsula would 
be the most suitable spot for inuring 
strangers to the climate, and might form 
the nursery of a vast colony, which, be- 
fore the expiration of twenty years, might 
cover the whole country from the river 
Senegal to the Gambia, and from the 
Atiantic Ocean to the river of Falemé. 
To this ead it would be necessary to 
treat in the first place with the Damel of 
Cayor for the general cession of the whole 
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peninsula; and secondly with the gre: 
Marnbout Vi clar fora partners COLPCES- 
SiGli, aS hen vy the rep semtulite of the 
SiX Virlaves which are more ohbediciit te 
his authority than to thac of the king, 
whch they have neaury shaken ott—a 
proof that he is vot so powerful as has 
Heel) supposed, it will be easy for tne 
Society to make allies of the tribes who 
have rendered themselves inde peadent of 
his dominion: but it will he advisable 
first to treat mdividuaily with the chief 
of each villace and to secure their good- 
will ky the Proulise of anuual pile sents, 


Som will perhaps refuse these overtures 5 
others will accept them; and others 
kin Wild, of ther own accord, offer COL. 
CESSIONS, \Wiheut derogattg from the 
philanthropic principles 
Colomal Society, it is 


rel wrigus aba 
which govern the ; 
certamm thatit the sectlers behave well to 
the natives, the mere pFese nee of four or 
five hundred French, mured during the 
last twenty vears to all kinds of viciss:- 
tudes, will be sufficient to keep the six 
villages of the peninsula in friendly alh- 
ance with the Society and to induce 
them to enter into its plans, and when 
their number shall amount to two or three 
thousand, the whole coast from Cape 
Verd to the Gambia will also be glad to 
promote them, In short, when the 
Society has sent out one or two expedi- 
tions to this part of the African coast, 
aud has gained a footing there, the con- 
course of people to Senegambia will in- 
crease, and France will soon have a 
flourishing colony in this quarter, One 
half of the individuals end capitals, that 
for two vears past have been drawn off 
to the United States and Brazil, would 
suffice to give respectability and solidity 
to such a colony. To attain this happy 
result the Society need — but pru- 
dence, moderation, and unanimity: co- 
lonists and capitals will not be wanting, 
Nothing is asked of government but per- 
mission for the free and full development 
of French industry and activity; and 
SUCCESS IS er ES SIX villages of 
the peninsula of Cape Verd have a po- 
pulation of 4000 souls. The territ mes 
which they p@ssess are pot proportionate 
to their population; the least populous 
have the greatest extent of lands. The 
right of property in them even of the vil- 
lages is not well determined ; being regu- 
lated by akind of usage or tradition alone, 
andthevset but little value on them exce pt 
on aceount of their flocks. Individuals 
Nave no fixed possess: mss each « ult rates 
nuch ground as he pleases about his 
vy villaece or hamlet and = removes 
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whenever it suits him. In some places, 
however, certain fanubes scem to have 
a particular right of property in palm. 
trees of the kind whose sap produces 
patin-w line Since the inhabitants of the 
pen? sala lave, with the assistance of the 
mit.attos aad free negroes ot Goree, 
uearly berated thenmsclves trom the 
voke of th Yamel of Cayor, they are 


bapoler ar aess oppressed; for the subs 


ects of tne kings ot Owal, Caver, Bao! 
J ’ ; ’ 


xc. Laow vot in fact what it is tu: possess 
propery and to live peaceably with their 
faniles. When one of these pelly des- 
pots travels wiih his guards, al! flee at 
his approach; smmce men, won 1, child- 
réhi, flocks, horned cattle . Ac. i at hi ap- 
peo to bean bis way, belong from that 
time to him, Several relatives of the 
king and even certain prand: €s ehpoy 
the same right, and it is nacural to sup- 
pose that when they are poor wnd want 
to replenish their stores, they travel fre. 
quenily and in sufficient force. Wien 
aiv village is In arrear with its tribuie, 
rv has displeased the king, he falls upon 
it unawares and gives it up to pluncver; 
all the inhabitants who are not so fortu- 
nate as to escape into the forests are made 
captives and sold. Hence it may be taken 
for granted that a great number of ne- 
groes will solic.t permission to live in the 
French colony. Hence also the popula- 
tion of the two barren rocks of St. Louis 
aud Goree, which afford no kind of re- 
source since the abohtion of the slave- 
trade, bas micreased in an astonishing de- 
gree. Under tne protection of the forts, 
which screen the tree negroes from tie 
tyranny of the native princes, two towns 
have r rapidly risen: for however arbitra- 
ry the government of a Evropean mili- 
tary commandant may be, it will always 
be milder than that of an African sove 
reign, 

Mr. N. L. Acuarntre, whose talents 
are advantageously known to ihe classi- 
cal scholars of his own country by his 
editions of Horace, Juvenal and Persius, 
and by his enaiation of Dictys of Crete, 
the historian, has circulated a prospectus 
and specimen of a new and magnificent 
edition of all the works of Homer. It 
will consist of ive Jarve 4t0 volumes; two 
for the Ihiad, comprising the text collated 
with the M.SS. in the royal hbrary; a 
new Latin translation in which fidelity 

and elegant simplicity have been studied; 
and t he. various readings. To each yo- 
lume will be subjoined a Spicilegrum, or 
collection of observations on contested 
points. In the Odyssey, which will also 


occupy two volumes, thesame method will 
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be followed; and the fifth volume will 
embrace the other works of Homer, to- 
sether with a complete lexicon, which 
zives all the explanations necessary for 
understanding the original, and renders 
every other book of reference super- 
uous. The paper and typography will 
vie with those of the most splendid pub- 
lications. Only 250 copies will be 
printed. Specimens may be seen at the 
house of Treuttel and Wurtz,Soho square, 
London. 

Mr. P. J. Repoute, whose new graphic 
illustration of that beautiful family of the 
vegetable kingdom, The Roses, we lately 
announced, is the author or painter of 
more than twenty works of botanic ico- 
nography, several of which contain four 
or five hundred plates. Mlis Leliacées, 
which he has just finished in eight folio 
volumes, each comprehending 60 plates 
of the most perfect execution, is beyond 
comparison the finest work of the kind 
that has yet appeared. This indetatiga- 
ble artist has made upwards of four thou- 
sand unpublished designs, either for the 
collection of the Museum begun under 
Louis XIV. or for men of science and 
amateurs :—his productions have intro- 
duced considerable sums into France. 
To him the arts are indebted for a new 
process by which an engraving in different 
colours may be taken from a single plate 
—a process which has given to works of 
this kind recently executed in France 
a decided superiority over those of 
other nations. The design is engraved 
upon one plate as if it were to be printed 
in black ; then instead of black ink, the 
plate is charged with coloured inks, which 
are laid with the pencil upon the part 
where each ought to be—green upon the 
leaves, red, yellow, or blue upon the 
petals, and so of the rest: but this ope- 
ration, as also the printing, is performed 
successively and separately, colour after 
colour; so that the same plate is ap- 
plied twice, thrice, or four times with 
different colours, upon the same piece 
of paper, marks being left upon the 
edges, that each time it may be laid on 
exactly in the same place. When the 
principal colours are printed, the plates 
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are touched up with the pencil, for the 
purpose of correcting any slight defects, 
or filling up any little chasms which may 
chance to be ee between contiguous 
colours.—This method’ is attended with 
several advantages, 1. The blacks bor- 
dering the contours in coloured plates 
are hereby avoided. 2. The shades are 
rendered as they exist im the original de- 
sign, by means of a stronger mass of co- 
lour adapted to the object, and without 
the intervention of those black strokes 
which spoil the best coloured engravings. 
3. You are more sure of the identity of 
the colour than in engravings coloured 
by hand, since the lights and shades are 
determined as it were mechanically by 
the depth and closeness of the strokes 
of the graver, and not by the fancy of 
the colourer. The first and second parts 
of The Roses afford an additional proof 
of the superiority of this method, and 
place the talents of the distinguished 
artist in the most conspicuous point of 
view. 

A stone adapted to the purposes of 
lithography has been discovered in the 
quarries of Argenceu:l. All the stone 
used in this art in France has hitherto 
been imported from Bavaria. Burgundy 
also has lately furnished some specimens 
of which a trial is about to be made: 
but the quarry of Argenteuil seems ca- 
pable of furnishing an abundant supply, 
and of the best quality. 

Dr. Husson has made the highly im- 
portant remark that the nua vomica is 
very beneficial in paralysis which follows 
rheumatic affections, but he considers it 
as liable to occasion accidents when the 
paralysis has succeeded an attack of apo- 
plexy. This distinction ought to make 
medical men very cautious in the use of 
this powerful agent. 

Baron Fourrter has been elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences in 
the room of the late M. Rochon, 

ITALY. 

Canova has just finished a charming 
group of a nymph reposing upon a lion’s 
skin and a boy playing ona lyre. Te is 
now employed upon a statue of the King 
of Portugal. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
A Review and complete Abstract of the 
Reports of the Board of Agriculture from the 
Southern and Peninsular Departments of 
England. By Mr. Marshall. svo. 12s. 
Now Montuty Mac.—Ne. 43. 


Agricultural and Mineralogical Survey of 
Derbyshire, made by order of the Board «* 
Agriculture. By John Farey. 
8VvO. 
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ARTS, FINE. 

Chromatics, or an Essay on the Analogy 
and -larmony of Colours. Ililusuated with 
plates and coloured diagrams. Roy. 4to. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A List of Recent Importations of Foreign 
Works ; by Treuttel and Wurtz (from Paris 
and Strasburg), at the Foreign and Classical 
Library, °0, Soho Square. No. I. 8vo. (to 
be continued monthly) gratis. 

The Catalogue of the very extensive and 
valuable Library of the late Wm. Stewart, 
esq. of Spoutwells, consisting of nearly twenty 
thousand volumes in various languages. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Biographia Literaria ; or Biographical 
Shetches of my Literary Life and Opinions. 
By ». ‘I. Coleridge, esq. 2 vols. svo, 11. 1s. 

Sel! biography is a very delicate uudertaking, and 
fow instances can be mentioned wherein has 
yivided satis/action. The late Gilbert Wakefield, 
of learned but irascible inemory, gave a sad exam- 
ple of the vanity of human wisdom, and Mr. Cum. 
berland, who was not a whit less irritable, pub- 
lished a memoir of himself ia a much better spint, 
After all, however, the very act of drawing public 
attention to the private history of a man’s own 
temper and studies savours so much of that self 
importanes, happily ridiculed in the “ Memoirs of 
. P. clerk of this Parish,” that we are sorry to see 
the practice taken up by any person of extensive 
knowledge and approved principles. Lut genius 

id madness are very nearly allied, and of the 
ienuity of the partition the present volumes cx- 
hibit, we think, a melancholy illustration. Here 
and there some amusemeut and information will 
be found; but the whole that is valuable ts inter- 
mingled with such a cloudiness of metaphysical 
jargon in the rnystical language of the Platonists 
and schoolmen, of Kant and Jacob Behmen, as to 
lose the good effect which it might have prodaced 
hid tt been presented with more simplicity. One 


cuapter uy the misfortune of making authorship 
profession as worth all the rest; but it is too 
short, und avpears to disadvantage amidst discui- 
,on postry and the abstractions of the ha. 

nan intellect the associations of idexns, and the 
progress of the dociriae of materialism. We are 


whirled aboutin seel rapid confusion ‘rom Aris- 


totle to Tlobbes, thom ‘Thomas Aquinas to Huine, 
tien by abrupt t tions to Southey and Cowley, 
to Wordsworth ood Milton, that in the endless 
mare We forsel our comany, the subjects on which 


we lave beew engay are as glad to escape 
d opinions of Mr. Cole- 


light of day from the 


from the l|iterary iif 
ridge, as we wi u.d to the 
darkened cell of a religious enthusiast whose vi- 
sions and prophecies have rendered confinement 
Lecessaryv bi sinase€.t and society. 

DIVINITY. 

A Plea for Infant Baptism. To which is 
annexed an Appendix coutaining two Forms 
of administering the Rite. By Thomas Bel- 
sham, Minister of Essex Street Chapel. 8vo. 
45s. 

Letters addressed toa Serious and Humble 
Inquirer after Divine Truth, with a peculiar 
Aspect to the Circumstances of the Present 
Times, By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rector 


of Hamstall Ridware and Yoxall, Stafford- 
shire. 12m0. Gs. 

Sermons, chiefly on Practical Subjects. 
By E. Cogan. 2. Svo. 11. 4s. 

Wilson's Collectanea Theologica, or the 
Students Manual of Divinity; containing 
Dean Nowell’s Catechism ; Vossius on the 
Sacrament; and Bishop Hall, on Walking 
with God. 

DRAMA. 

What Next? a farce in two acts. By 
Thomas Dibdin. (Being No. 76 of Dibdin’s 
London Theatre.) 1s. 

Past Ten o’Clock and a Rainy Night. By 
T. Dibdin, esq. 1s. 6d. 

My Uncle, an operetta in one act. By 
Samuel Beazley, esq. 1s. 6d. 


EDUCATION. 


Introduction to English Composition and 
Elocution, By John Carey, LL.D. 12mo, 
5s. bound. 

This practical book, which is constructed upon a 
novel plan of instruction, will be of great service 
to the teacher and his pupils, by exercising the 
latter inthe habit of thinking, and turning the same 
subject into a variety of phraseology—thus sharp- 
ening the judgment and storing the memory, not 
inerely with words but synonymes. The work is 
divided into four parts: the first contains a mo- 
dernization of Hsop, in which the principal tables 
are first related, and then the same morals again 
conveyed under another and more agreeable form 
in familiar tales. The second part consists of ske- 
Ietons of the same tales broken into abrupt divi- 
sions, with leading expressions as hints, followed 
by questions to be filled up as an exercise in the 
artotre composition. The third part is entitled 
Poetic Reading roaade easy; 2nd consists of a co- 
pious selection of poeiry, with metrical notes, 
pointing out the casural pause in each /ine, and 
marking the accentuation in such a manner, thet 
the reader who is attentive to those notes, cannot 
in any case mis-acceut a single syllable: and the 
whole closes with a well selected appendix of ex- 
tracts from the best prose writers. There is so 
much ingenuity displayed in this improved method 
of rendering the practice of theme writing easy, 
entertaining, and permanent'y useful, as to call 
for our admiration; and we have no doubt that 
the adoption of it in public and private education, 
according to the diections and model here laid 
down, will be found of solid advantagze to the 


young student in the application of the rales of 


grammar, and in facilitating a readiness in the art 
ot wriling. 

Correspondence between a Mother and 
her Daughter at School. By Mrs. Taylor, 
author of ** Maternal Solicitude,” &c. and 
Jane Taylor, author of ‘* Display.” 3 vols. 
12mo. 5s. 

Tois ts an inestimable little volume, and will 
prove of eminent service in conveying right senti 
ments with much amusement; and at the same 
time serve as a model of epistolary composition. 
Tt abounds with the best maxims for the improve- 
ment ofthe mind and the regulation of tlie con- 
duct, without didactic formality, or the tediousness 
of iworal disquisition. 

Rachel: a Tale. 12mo. 5s. 

We were ata loss under what head to class the 
eacellent little piece; and had sume thoughts at 
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first of giving it a place under the head of ro- 
mance; but upon sccond consideration the book 
appeared to be too good tor such an allotment, 
and vot well knowing how to anoounce it, we 
have mentioned it here «3 admirably calculated 
for female educal.c: ihe story is simple, but 
forcibly instructive, and exiibits, with great life, 
the contrast between atlected sentiment and the 
sensibility of nature. There are also many valuable 
remarks scattered throughout on the necessity of 
cultivating the art of pleasing, no less than ot ad- 
hering firmly to the simplicity and candour of 
truth, 

The Juvenile Review, containing Moral 
and Critical Observations on Children’s 
Books, intended as a Guide to Parents and 
Teachers in their Choice of Books of Instruc- 
tion and Amusement. Part I. 1s. 6d. 

Stories of the Church Catechism. 
Mrs. Sherwood, 12mo. 5s. 

Moral Culture, attempted in a Series of 
Lectures delivered to the Pupils and Teachers 
of the Old and New Meeting Sunday Schools 
in Birmingham. With a Narrative of the 
Origin, Progress, and Success of the Institu- 
tion, and its Laws and Regulations. By 
James Luccock. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A Key to the last Edition of Perrin’s 
French Exercises, By C. Gros. 12mo. 3s. 

The Bible Class Book, or Scripture Read- 
ings for every Day in the Year; being 865 
Lessons selected from the most instructive 
and improving Parts of the Sacred Scriptures. 
12mo0. 6S. 

The Traveller in Asia; or a Visit to the 
Kast Indies and China, with an Account of 
the Manners of the Inhabitants, Natural Pro- 
ductions, and Curiosities. For the Instruc- 
tion of Young Persons. By Priscilla Wake- 
field. 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
travels in Africa from the earliest Ages to 
the present Time. By the late John Leyden, 
M.D. Completed and enlarged with Views 
of the present State of that Continent. By 
Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. 2 vols. svo. 
il. 7s. 

Account of the Origin, Progress, and ac- 

tual State of the War carried on between 
Spain and Spanish America; containing the 
principal facts which have marked the strug- 
gic in Mexico, New Granada, Venezuela, 
Chili, and the Provinces of Rio de la Plata. 
By aSouth American. vo. 
_ Statement respecting the Earl of Selkirk’s 
Settlement upon the Red River in North 
America, its Destruction in 1815 and 16, 
ana the Massacre of Governor Semple and 
his Party : with Observations upon a recent 
Publication entidled ** A Narrative of Oc- 
oe in the Indian Counties.”  gvo, 
7S. 6d. 


By 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 
aS # . e . 
_ 4. Treatise of Physiology and Diseases of 
the Far. By J. H. Curtis, esq. Aurist to the 
Prince Regent. 7s, 
Remarks on Insanity, tending to illustrate 
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the Physical Symptoms and Medical ‘Treat- 

ment of the Disease. By Thomas Mayo, 

Bb. M. 8vo. | 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays. 
William Hazlitt. svo. 10s. 6d. 

We have long since been disgusted with the 
comnmentators and i/lustrators of Shakspeare, who 
continue, however, to swarm in abundance every 
season, as if there was Sometiiiug new to be said 
upon the genius of that immortal bard. The vo- 
lume before us is a fresh offspring of vanity, and 
exhibits no other novelty than profaneness, of 
which we shall give an instance in what this critic 
says of the wit of Falstaff:—* He carves out his 
jokes as he would a capon ora haunch of venison, 
where there is cut and come again; and pours 
out upon them the oi! of gladvess. Ilis tongue 
drops fatness, and in the chambers of his brain ‘ it 
snows of meat and drink, He keeps up perpetual 
holiday, and open house, and we live with him ia 
a round of invitations to a rump and dozen.” 

Poor Shakspeare! when will thy spirit be suf- 
fered to rest from the exorcising torture of criti- 
cism! To our readers, however, we owe perhaps an 
apology for this extract, in which it would be diffi- 
cult to shew whether the blasphemy or the stupid- 
ity be most prevalent. In his preface the author 
abuses Dr. Jolinson as an ignoramus, who had nei- 
ther genius nor taste; but who measured every 
subject by a two foot rule, or counted it upon ten 
fingers. From the passage we have selected, and 
many others, we might with more reason infer, that 
the calumniator of the great moratist has no higher 
sense than that which is attracted by the charms 
of a full flask, or arump and dozen! 

An Inquiry into the Abuses of the Char- 
tered Schools in Ireland; with Remarks upon 
the Education of the Lower Classes in that 
Country. &vo. 7S. 

The editor of this volume ‘ias collected with 
great industry all that he could obtain to the dis- 
advantage of the chartered schools in Ireland, for 
the obvious purpose of recommending to govern. 
ment and the public the necessity of transferring 
the national support from thdse institutions, to the 
London Hibernian Society. Into the comparative 
merits of the old and new charities we shall not 
enter, but it is suspicious when the advocate 
of the latter is seen to deal in illiberal 
guage, not only against established foundations, 
but most respectable individuals, and when he 
amasses his heap of charges from reports made to 
the [Trish Parliament thirty years ago. There is 
enough no doubt to call for diligent inquiry and 
reformation on the subject; yet the present work 
is so evidently dictatcd by particular motives as 
to be deprived of that credit to which it would 
otherwise have been entitied. — 

Louis XVIJI, and a Husbandman of Gal- 
Jarden, or a Narrative of the Extraordinary 
Circumstances which have occurred respect- 
ing the Predictions of Thomas Ignatius Mar- 
tin: his Examination before the Bishop of 
Versailles and the Ministers of Police, &c, : 
and finaily, his interview with the King. 
King. 12mo, 1s. 

Our readers, no doubt, are already well ac- 
quainted with the story of the apparition of the 
archangel Raphael, «s the guardian of Trance, to 
a ploughman near Chartres, and of the commis- 
sion which the latter was entrusted to bear to tie 
King. ‘dhe particulars are here barrated at length, 
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and may be amusing—nay, ‘perhaps cdifying, to 
some credulous persons, whose faith will not be 
staggered by au archangel’s appearing out of the 
usual costume, and takiog upon himself the garb 
of a country farmer, buttoned up in along great 
coat, and his head cevered wyth a high crowned 
hat. This masquerade is totally contrary to al] 
ancient usage, no less than to the Horatian rule; 
and yet the editor of the narrative has very gravely 
supported the credit and propriety of the incongrul- 
ties which abound in the tale by scriptura! autho- 
rities, and among the rest, the apocryphal story 
of Tobit. 

Important Trifles ; chiefly appropriate to 
Females on their first Entrance into Society. 
By Emma Parker. 12mo. 5s. 

Errors of Pronunciation and Improper Ex- 
pressions, used frequently and chiefly by the 
inhabitants of London. To which are ad- 
ded, those in similar use chiefly by the In- 
habitants of Paris. Post svo. 3s. 6d. 

Armata. Part the Second: exhibiting a 
View of the Manners, &c. of the Metropolis. 
8vo. 8s. 6d, 

Prospectus and Specimen of an intended 
National Poem. By Robert and William 
Whistlecratt, saddlers and collar-makers, 
Stowmarket. Intended to comprise the most 
interesting Particulars relative to King Ar- 
thur andhis Round Table. svo. 5s. 6d. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts. No. 
V1. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Supplement to the Encyclopedia _Bri- 
tannica, Edited by M. Napier, esq. Vol. II. 
Part Il. 4to, il. 5s. 

A Letter from an old Member of the Pitt 
Club to the Honorary Secretary of that So- 
ciety. To which is annexed, the Corre- 
spondence between the Managing Committee 
and Mr.Canring. 1s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY, 

An Introduction to Entomology, or Ele- 
ments of the Natural History of Insects. By 
the Rev. Wm. Kirby and Wm. Spence, esq. 
Vol. IT. &vo. 18s. 

Conversations on Botany, with 20 engrav- 
ings. 12mo..7s. 6d.; coloured, 10s, 6d, 

An Essay on the Nature of Light, Heat, 
and Electricity. By C. C. Bompass, Barris- 
ter at Law. 8vo. 

NOVELS AND TALES, 

Harrington, a Tale ; and Ormond, a Tale, 
By Miss Edgeworth. 3 vols, 11. 1s. 

The Good Giandmotherand her Offspring, 
a Tale. By Mis. Hofand. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

The Welsh Mountaineer. By Catherine 
Hutton. 3 v. 16s, 6d. 

The Deserter. By Amelia Beauclerc, 
4 vols, 11. 2s. 

FOETRY. 

Lalla Rookh, an Ojiental romance. By 
Thomas Moore, esq. 4io, 

Genius has extraordinary privileges, and the 
author of this volume avails himself on every occa- 
sion of the rights to which he has long since esta- 
hlished a legitimate claim. It were to have been 
wished, however, that in his love of singularity he 
had always preserved some regard to moral feeling 
sud delicacy of expression. The present volume, 
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indeed. is less exceptionable in point of meretricious 
description aud licentiousness of ideas, though the 
scene is oriental, than many of the former produc. 
tions of this writer. But the most extraordinary 
thing of allis the fact that the name which gives a 
litle to the performance vever once occurs In any 
part of the poetical contents. ‘This is the more to 
be lamented, because the story in prose which con- 
stitutes the foundation of all that follows, is so 
highly dramatic and exquisitely romantic that we 
cannot help wishing the author had contented him- 
self with versifying it instead of inventing tales of 
his own, one or two of which are excessively dis- 
gusting. The story is this. In the reign of Au- 
rengzebe, Abdalla, king of the lesser Bucharia, 
having abdicated the throne in favour of bis son, 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca, taking Delhi in his 
way. During his residence there, a marriage was 
contracted between the prince his successor, and 
Lalla Rookh, the daughter of the emperor. The 
nuptials were to be celebrated at Cashmire ; where 
the young monarch was to meet his bride for the 
first time, and convey her from thence to his own 
capital. The departure of Lalla Rookh was at- 
tended with great splendour, aud among the per- 
sons who accompanied her was Feramorz, a Cash- 
mirian poet whose province it was to entertain her 
with singing or reciting his ewn compositions to 
beguile the time occupied in the jourrey. In the 
discharge of this duty the young minstrel, if we 
may $o call him, narrated the four poems or stories 
which make up the present volume; and such was 
the etfect produced by them on the princess, that 
she fell in love with the poet. It was, therefore, 
with regret and melancholy that she entered the 
capital and palace of Bucharia, but what was her 
astonishment in finding that her lord was no other 
than the ingerious, agreeable, and fascinating Fera- 
moiz who had accompanied her so gallantly in 
disguise from Delhi. It must be obvious to every 
reader that a story so completely dramatic ought 
to have formed the substance of the poem, and 
that the songs instead of taking up the whole of the 
volume should have been introduced merely as epi- 
sodes. 

There is, as might have been expected much 
beauty in the narratives, which are told with con- 
siderabie art, but it is very unaccountable that a 
writer who has hitherto distinguished himself by 
his lively imagination, and the delineation of bu- 
nan nature in its gayest forms, should on such an 
occasion have exerted the powers of his fancy to 
depict villainy and paint distress. lao this it is 
evident that Mr. Moore has purposely gone out of 
his own flowery path, amidst ali that can enchant 
the senses and soften the heart, to follow his friend 
Lerd Byron in painting the fiercer passions, and 
giving them a terrible effect. Mnch therefore as 
we have been amused by these poems, and some- 
times delighted, yet, upon the whole, the perusal 
has left an impression of concern that an author of 
so much criginality of conception, and vigour of 
intellect, should have condescended to become in 
any degree the imitator of awother, and that too a 
living bard. 

De Courci, a Tale in two Cantos; with 
other Poems. By James Thomson. svo. 
10s. 6d. 

The principal poem in this collection is founded 
upon a hortible tale recorded in the Encpciopedie 
Methodique, of a nobleman accidentally found in 
the turret of a castle in Proveace, where le had 
becn immured many years by his son; and when 
pressed by the discoveier to escape, refused, 25- 
Signing as his reason an unwillingness to dishon- 
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our his family, and at the same time confessing his 
having himself actually murdered his own tather. 
Such a Story is too harrowing for human teeling 
to be casily susceptible of the attractions o! poetry, 
and theretore we should have been better pleased 
if Mr. Lhomson, who possesses great felicity of 
expression and barmony of num dsers, had applied 
his powers to a more lively subject. ile has, bow- 
ever, done the best with his materials, and related 
the narrative in a manner that won'ld not have dis- 
credited meré popular bards. She other pieces tn 
the volume chiefly consist of commemorative ve. ses 
written for, and recited at the meetiugs of public 
assoviativas to which the author is related, as as- 
sistant secretary tour charitable purposes to the 
Duke vf Kent. 
Evening Hours. f. c. 8vo. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Constitutional Primer. svo, 6d. 

We have heaa of the “ Guil’s Hornubook :” and 
of late years the world has been pestered with 
Grammars of at the arts and scicuces. Now the 
bathos is we sould hope coun Icted, for lo! here 
iy a primer to in-tiale the young and ignorant im 
the mysteries of politics. The man, however, who 
has kindly unierttseu this task seems deficient iu 
one requisite, and that is the meaning of words, for 
instead of explaini.g constitution—rights—-and I|1- 
berties, upon which he rings as Many cuanges as 
the college youths upon the bells of St. Martia’s, 
he gives an account of the charter of the Forest, 
aud other ancien’ grants. The great Bishop Butler 
had an odd opinion that there are times when a 
whole nation may be mad, one symptom of which 
is the licentiousness of the press. If that opinion 
has any foundation in truth, the people of this 
country are at present in a hopeful coudition, 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. 
xxxv, heing the first of the Present Session. 
1]. 11s. 6d. 

Corrected Report of the Speech of the Re. 
Hoa. George Canning, in the House of Com- 
mons, May 6, on Mr. Lambton’s Motion 
tora Censure on Mr. Canning’s Embassy to 
Lisbon, 8vo. 3s. 

The Police Report of May, 1817, relative 
with the Mi- 
nutes of Evidence. §vo. 7s. 

Additions to the Fourth and former Edi- 
tions of an Essay on tne Principle of Popula- 
tton, &c. By T.R. Maithus. $vo. gs. 6d. 

Observations on the Causes of the Depres- 
sion of Agriculture and Home Trade, con- 
taining brief Remarks on ‘Vaxation, Tithe, 
Poor's Rate, Rent, and Emigration. 9s. 6d. 

Observations on the Importance of Gib- 
raltar to Great Britain as the Means of pro- 
moting the Intercourse with the States of the 
Mediterranean, particularly with Morocco 
By Christopher Clarke, Captain ia the Royal 
Artillery, 3s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Walks in Oxford, comprising an Historical 
and Descriptive Account of the Public Build- 
ings of the University; with an Outline of 
the Academical History of Oxford. To 
Which are added, a concise History and De- 
scription of the City, and Delineations in the 
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Environs. By W. M. Wade. 2 vols. svo. 


i6s.3 Or 12mo, 8s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

France. By Lady Morgan. 4to. 21, 12s. 6d. 
and 2 vols, 8vo. 

The fair author of this iuteresting work is al- 
ready so well known by her publications, that we 
cannot help thinking she would have acted wisely 
in suppressing the ebullition of her resentment 
against some o. the reviewers for the asperity with 
which they treated her early productions, This 
would have been the more advisable, as we fear 
there ave some things ia the present performance 
which will furnish ample scope for still severer cri- 
ticism. Our satisfaction, however, at the treat 
Wilich this ingenious lady ha3 spread before us, 
will furnish a ready apology for much of that egot- 
isu wnd superstitious conceit which she has dis- 
played wile doing the honours of the table, ‘The 
variety of anecdote nere exhibited, end the cha- 
racteriotic sketches of manners and opinions, can- 
not but prove highly amusing to every class of 
readers, whether acquaiated with France or not ; 
though we should have been much better pleased 
had Lady Morgan told what sue saw rather than 
what she felt, and had been content with giving us 
the result of her own ebservations, instead of 
Weakening them by adding the desiguing reports 
of others. We have becn induced to make this 
remark, not from any wish to undervalue a work 
which is on mauy ac ounts rich in statistical intel- 
ligence and entertaining description, but solely 
trom a desire to reuder the usetul matter which it 
contitins more substantially beueficial. The per- 
formauce is divided into eight books and four ap- 
pendices ; the tormer by Lady Morgan and the 
Jatter by her husbaud. ‘The first book exhibits a 
view of the peasantry of France betore and since 
the Revolution, with much upou domestic man- 
ners, rural economy and incidental subjects, The 
second and third books are deveted to a more ge- 
neral view of society, with a larger portion of poli- 
tics than we could have wished. The three next 
books are devoted to Paris ; the seventh to the 
French theatre ; and the last to eminent and lite- 
rary characters, among whom the principal is La 
Fayette, who appears to be a prime tavourite with 
the author. The Appendices vy Sit Cnarles Mor- 
gan are ou the state of law, finance, medicine, and 
political opinion in France; upon al! which sub- 
jects much diligent inquiry Las been employed, in 
a spirit of strict candour with the obvious view of 
practical utility. 


Letters from the North Highlands during 
the summer of 1816. By Elizabeth Isabella 
Spence. 8svo. 10s. 6d. 

When ladies and gentlemen set out on their tra- 
vels with the express intention of printing #n ac- 
count of what they bave seen, the jeast to be ex- 
pected from them is diligence in inquiry, judgment 
in observation, and accuracy ip the narrative. In- 
stead of ali this our modern tourists dispatch their 
work per sallum, as soine academics take their de- 
grees. It is too much, however, to tax the public 
tor their entertainment, and to lay credulity under 
contribution in order to defray the expenses of an 
excursion to the lakes of Cumberland, or the High- 
lands of Scotland. The fair author of this light 
volume had publicetioa in her eye, no doubt, wien 
she commenced her correspondence with Miss 
Porter, to whom all the letters are addressed ; she 
should, therefore, have taken morc pains both with 
regard to description and relation, in which case 
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would not have fallen into many gross mistakes 

at distigure her book, nor have passed so flippantiy 

wer scenes tat required particular delineation to 

reuder the account of them intelligible to readcrs 
so have never been on the spot. 

Journals of an English Traveller fiom 
1814, to 1816, or Memoirs and Anecdotes 
of her Royal Elighness the Princess ot Wales, 
and of her Court. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

When the suthoring ancient exclarmed “ Oh that 
mine enemy had written a book” he had no idea 
that the mmperunence of triendslip is often more to 
be deprecated than the inquisitoial Cyrauny of an 
open foe. The pamphlet betore us exhibits a me- 
laecholy instance of human weakness, excessive 
vanity, and we were about to say of a total wantot 
delicacy. Curiosity bas been much excited by the 
publication which will no doubt be preserved as a 
singular memorial of that eccentricity of disposition 
which seeks notoriety in any quarter, and is totally 
careless about the means of acquiring wt. But the 
eross ignorance that runs through tie narrative, 
particularly in the notice of places as existing, 
which have lone since cluded the diligence of the 
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antiquary and geographer to discover, plainly; 
shews that this journal must have been written by 
sone menial of the household, or a fille de chainbi: 
who has picked up in attendance a few scraps of ine 
formation. The publication of the tract however, 
may after all be of some service, as illustrative oj 
character, and particularly in opening the eves ofa 
silly people who have been miserably deceived by 
their own good nature, and the imtrigues of fac- 
tion. 

Karamania; or a Brief Description of the 
South Coast of Asia Minor, and of the Re- 
mains of Antiquity, with Plans, Views, &c, 
collected «‘uring a Survey of that Coast under 
the Orders of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admisalty in 1811 and 1812. By Francis 
Beaufort, F. R. S. Captain of H. M.S, Fre- 
deriksteen, §8vo. 14s. 

A Picturesque Tour through France, Swit- 
zetland, on the Banks of the Rhine, and 
through part of the Netherlands in i816, 
SVO. 12S. 
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S\NDERSON’s Study of the Bow and 
Finger Board, being Fifty-five Variations upon 
a Thema, wherein are displayed a great va- 
riety of different Bowing and Fingering, ac- 
cording to the modern School, intended tor 
the practice of Amateurs and young Profes- 
sors of the \V rolin. Composed and dedicated 
to W. Shield, esq. by James Sanderson, Op. 
41. Longmanand Herron, 8s. 

Military and wind music have been so much 
cultiy ited of fate years, and so many bpportant 
improvements made in them, that the violta has 
beer greatly ueglected. Tartini and Geminiant, 
to the last century, gave treatises on the violin ; 
bar the music of that day, and consequently then 


roles, are pow obsolete. Atter them came PAbLe 
Lefls, Pie, and Fiormllo. yet such is the caprice 
er shivun, thatrausic bas undergone a turther 
clhacge even stoce that short period. We are now 
indebted to Mr. Sanderson for a very able system 
of bowing ®nd angering, carefully got up, in which 
the punil is led bv the hand progiessively from 
passage to anotuer, and nothing of importance 
is omitted. In s! , we most strongly recom: 
wieud tins tract to the Jyro as a complete and 
comprehensive system of modern violin playing. 


A Concerto tor the Flute Principale, two 
Violins, tenor and bass, two Hautbois, and 
two Horns. Dedicated to Thos. Rumball, 
esq. by M. Metzler. Longman. 6s. 

Tis ts a well written concerto, properly adapted 
to the genius of the instrument, and the parts are 
ca riiw conmected. Itas taking nothing from its 
merits to say that ttis pot quite &@ da Drouet, but 
tore sober cast, and nited tor the amateur as 
Well as the professor. 

The favourite Nouvelle Set of Quadrilles, 
with their proper figures, as now performing 
at Almack’s, the Argyle Rooms, &c. contain- 
ing D'Artois, La Serent, La Duchesse d’An--. 
couleme, La Berri, and the admired Nou- 


velle Henri Quatre by Julian. Selected by 


Mr. Kendon in Paris, and inscribed to Lady 
C. Wood. Phillipsand Co. 4s, 

As Mr. Kendon has been at the trouble of going 
to Paris to select these dances with their high- 
sounding titles, it would be deemed ungracious to 
pass them over without due examination. Upon 
looking at the bottom of tke first page we made a 
Toll bar rest on discovering these words—-'* This 
tune for the harp may he played in E flat’? Now, 
gcod Sir, if you are a harp player, tell us how to 
execute the latter (minor) part of this tune iu 
ste flats, and we will “ applaud thee to the very 
echoes, Who shall applaud again.” 

Namouna’s Seng in Lalla Rookh, written 
by Thos. Moore, esq. The music by Dr, f 
John Clarke, of Cambridge. Power. 2s. 6d, 

The piece opens with a recitative in G minor 
(adagio), wiich, according to the unconfined na- 
ture oo! recitative, ends in F, the dominant to the 
following air in B flat. The time of the first move- 
ment is exactly noted by the pendulum 21 inche: 
to % quaver, and the second 10 inches. The reci 
tative is elaborate. The air shews how much may 
be done in the way of effect by a few notes, whici. 
produce here the most enchanting sensation by the 
most simple means. Dr. Clarke’s music is always 
pleasing; but this appears to us to be the best 9! 
his productions. 

God save the King, arranged (with an In- 
troduction and new variations) for the Har), 
and dedicated to the English, by N. C. 
Bochsa. Platts. 

The introduction is the best part of this perfor: - 
ance. Not much novelty is observable in the v-. 
riations, which have been so well done by Dus: 
and Ka!kbrenner, as to leave little chance of s: 
cess on this subject. A miserable attempt at ‘| 2 
English style is observable in the last variation a: 
the word “ Anglaise,” as if it were necessary on $9 
crave a theme as God save the King to lug in 3 
hornpipe, as the only thing an Englisi ear wou 
be capable of appreciating. 

Favorite Melodies of various Nations 
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the German Flute, with accompaniments 
vor the Piano-forte. Selected from the Com- 
positions of celebrated Authors, and dedi- 
cated to Lord Churchill, by W. Wheat- 


stone. 3S. 
No pains seem to have been spared to render 


this a compiete edition of Elegant Extracts for the 
jute. The engraving and paper are of the best 
sind, and a beautiful emblematical frontispiece 
adorns the work. Each number contains sixteen 
pages of closely engraved music; the selections in 
‘hig number are from “ Dan Giovanni, Lodoiska, 
he Slave, &c ” The accompaniments, though only 
expressed as for the Piano-forte, we have heard 
played on the harp with good effect. 

Housard. Air Hongrois arrangé, avec 
variations, pour le Piano-forte, par J. Jay, 
Mus. Doc. Phillips and Co. 2s. 6d. 

After the splendid display of talent exhibited on 
this air by Kalkbrenner (which we noticed a tew 
months ago) little can be said on this wretched 
verformance—* Look on this picture and then on 
this.” It is ushered in by the foliowing chant: 
tres éent— 


Mr. Backler’s Exhibition of Painted Glass. a) 


Ah que Pamour anrait pour moi de charmes! 
Quoi! J'ai quinze ans, et pas encore damant 
Gentil Housard, viens essuyer mes larmes 
Mon ceeur promit de “aimer teudrement. 
La, la, la, &c. 

To these hopeful words succeed the tune wit. 
its tour variations. As we wish to say of the 
learned doctor nid nist bonum, we would Ouly re 


commend him to return to college (if he has eves 


been there) be/ore he writes again. 





Mr. Bail, of Duke street, the first inventor 
of the cabinet piano-fortes, has lately very 
much improved them. Instead ot the long 
levers which used to encumber the touch, 
and cause it to be very irregular, the ham- 
mers are brought down close to the keys ; 
by which means the tone is improved, the 
touch is rendered light, and a far greater 
facility in tuning is obtained. With these 
important advantages they may be now pro- 
nounced the completest instruments of th« 
kind ever made. 
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*< Non ego paucis 


Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit 


Aut humana parum Cavit natura.” 
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Pictures painted on Glass, now exhibiting 
at No. 18, Newman- street, Oxford- 
street, 

THE art of painting on glass possesses 
syne pecuilar advantages, and occasion- 
lly presents effects, which for brilliancy 
and spirit it would be vain to seek in 
other styles, Hitherto its beauties have 
been principally observable in_ those 
rmagailicent ecclesiastical buildings mis- 
called gothic, and it must be contessed 
that our cathedrals are indebted for a 
procipal charm to those rich and ele- 
cantly painted windows which afford a 
~ubdued though splendid tone of colour, 
end cast along the venerable walls 
shich they adorn a * dim religious 
hght.’ The cathedral at Litchtield 
need only be mentioned in Support 

this assertion; the painted win- 

KOS adorning this splendid pile, “ure 

Mie works of old Flemish artists, which 

were collected by a distinguished indivi- 

ual of the present age, and by him pre- 
ented to the dean and ch itpter of the 
ce; they are matchless speeimens of the 
it: the colours are vivid and rich, the 


ori of the figures elegant and correct, 
“ie arrongement and grouptag managed 


‘ith more than ordinary taste, and the 
“Whordiaate parts, particularly the land- 
“Cape, exquisitely performed. Were this 
: tral divested of the windows of 


which we are Speaking, the building, 
thouvh beautiful in itself, would be irre- 
parably deteriorated, and the effect would 
become lamentably meagre and insipid, 
compared with its present refulyeat mag- 
nificence.* The application, “however 

of painted windows or stained glass is b; 

no means confined ; it serves to embellis: 
domestic and other buildings, as well as 
the most sacred edifices, and its use is 
becoming every day more frequent with 
the opulent and tasteful. Mr. Soane, 
who has always a just fecling of what is 
beautiful and appropriate in his works, 
has ina late instance produced a most 
pleasing effect by the introducton ofa 

window of stained glass. We allude to 
the mausoleum in memory of Sir Francis 
Bourgeois, at Dulwich College, where a 
classical sarcophagus is placed ina recess 
to which the access Is dim and gloomy. 
In the upper part of the recess light is 


* We cannot avoid offering on this occa- 
sion our best thanks to the iearned and en- 
lightened Dean of Litchfield, who spares no 
pains to preserve the beautiful cathedral of 
which he is guardian from the impurities 
which disgrace so many of our national edi- 
hees. The walls and monuments are not 
disfigured with the scrawls of plebeian visit- 
ors, nor are the mouldings and tracery of 
the architecture obliterated with dust and 
Ath. 
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adn d through a window of orange- 
colouredglass, whichsheds upon the tomb, 
and the surrounding parts, a brilliant and 
voiden light, 1t seems the work of a supe- 
rior power, as if Omnipotence approved 
the tribute which humanity awarded to 
departed genius. Atterthese observations 
we conceive it will be needless to state 
that we consider painted glass a most 
powerlul auxthary to architecture, or to 
apologize tor directing the attention ot 
our re riders to tie extibition hefore us. 
hose who tirst carried this art to any 
rerfection were Lucas of Leyden, and 
Albert Durer. In the first staves of its 
history, the only mode practised was the 
connecting pieces ot coloured transpa- 
rent glass by means of lead, and thus 
forming mosaic work. The next step in 
its progress was the selecting ylass of 
such a hue as was required for the pre- 
vailing colour, and then tracing the re- 
qaisite forms in water-colours upon it. 
The artists however, whom we have 
mentioned, moun means tu Incorporate 
the ne cessary Col lours with the glass itself 
by exposing their work to a certain de- 
gree of heat, and since their time the 
practice sb: is been adopted and improved 
upon by the moderns. It is obvious, 
therefore, that to accomplish the pur- 
poses ot this art, a very considerable 
knowledge of chemistry 1s requisite, to 
select such substances for colours as will 
by fusion embody themselves with the 
wlass, and to direct the necessary opera- 
tions of the furnace upon the material 
whereon the work is to be represented : 
anda recollection of this dificulty ought 
to be suthcient to blunt the edge of eriti- 
cism. Where so much mechanical and 
chemical accuracy is wanting, a trifling 
mismanagement of colour 1s perfectly 
pardonable, especially as the art is yet 
but little understood. Mr. Backer, 
who has himself painted all the pictures 
in the present exhibition, has only copied 
the works of others. The great window 
is the design of Mr. Lonsdale, the rest 
from Le Brui 1, West, Pranesi, &c. The 
principal object is the great Norfolk 
window: it is intended for the Barons’ 
Ilall of Arundel! Castle, one of the seats 
of the Duke of Norfolk. Lt was painted 
by order ot the late Duke, and represents 
that great historical event Lhe Signature 
Meena Charta by King John, It 
contains portraits . the Duke himself as 
Fitzwalter, of Ll, C. Combe, esa. as the 
Mayor of bd ot oe Captain Morris as 
the Master of the Knights Templars, and 


| 


af the son of Howard Molyneux, esa. 


In a late number 


uw. PP. as the page. 


we took occasion to reprobate the prac- 
tice of introducing portraits of living per- 
sous into lnstorical pictures; we must 
asain condemn it; the painter is neces- 
sarily circumscribed in his imagination 
and fettered in his execution, and we 
would rather see portraits contessedly so, 
than have them thrust into situations 
where the genius ot the painter would 
probably find other personages, more 
adapted to the circumstances of the pic- 
ture, and more conducive to its effect. 
If however there ever was room to dis- 
pense witl this censure, it is on the pre- 
sent occasion, tor the portraits are well 
lntroduced, and every face and form 
seems, to speak theatrically, most rigidly 
incharacter. The figure of Fitawalter 
is beld and somewhat contumacious, 
and he seems in doubt of the compliance 
of his weak and vacillating monarch, 


The King turns on the sturdy baron a 


look full of fear and hatred; near him 
stands the Pope’s Legate, who alone 
seems to partake of the gloomy and 
rooted antipathy of the royal mind to the 
act which is reluctantly performed. A 
prelate occupies the left side of the pic- 
ture, and behind Fitzwalter on the left is 
seen the Mayor of London surrounded 
by barons and soldiers. In the distance 
is seen Runnemede, with the tents and 
soldiers of the barons. 

As a picture this window possesses 
great merit; the story is well told, the 
character, costume, and expression, are 
admirably maintained, and the teut en- 
semble is highly pleasing. As a painting 
on glass (which forms the principal part 
of our present consideration), we have 
great pleasure in according our warmest 
approbation — we never saw any per- 
formance in this style containing so much 
artist-like effect, or that partook as much 
as this of the character of a good pic- 
ture; the flesh and drapery are finished 
with great labour, and in some parts are 
as carefully hatched and pencilled, as ina 
miniature. The only evil we have de- 
tected is a trivial confusion of lights, the 
picture wants repose, but when we con- 
sider the great temptation which an artist 
must have to evince the peculiar powers 
of his art in this particular, we canvot 
help considering the error as very venial. 
The success which has attended this ex- 
hibition will we doubt not induce Mr. 
Backler to favour the public with a fu- 
ture one, and the only improvement 
which we can suggest is the rendering 
the scattered lights more subservient to 
the principal, and a more sedulous regard 
to what 1s called keeping. 
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The Marys at the Sepulchre, Matthew, 
chap. xxvil. after West, is a very beauti- 
ful and unexce ptionable performance ; 
the angel is a mass of brilliant, pure, eflul- 
vent light, and contrasts admirably with 
the arrout 
the two Mlarys are Cxpressive aud well 
pain ted. 

King Lear in the Storm, after a well 
known picture of Wests, represents the 
distracted monarch exposed to the fury 

of the elements, and exclaiming: * Off, 
aif, ye lendings ! Come, unbutton here. 2 
The expression of the heads is excel- 
lently sustained, the torch and the red 
fiery ‘light which it emits, is depicted in 
astele which no other method of paint- 
ing could have attained. 

‘An Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
scene by moonlight, by Pether, is a very 
etiective representation of the desolating 
and appalling effects of a volcano. 

The Crucifixion, after Le Brun, is a 
work of no common merit. It proves 
Mr. Backler to be an artist of great 
power. This well known picture is 
faithfully transferred to the glass, and its 
beauties are rather heightened than 
diminished, 

‘ie gallery is also adorned with paint- 
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ling gloom; the fivures ot 
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ings on ¢lasss of Apollo and the Muscs 
trom the antique, vases from Piranes), 
We. &c. 

in the anti-room is the model of a 
window tn St. James’s Church, which it 
Is pre oposed to embellish with a copy in 
painted glass of the Transfiguration of 
Rataclle. The model ts beauutully exe- 
cuted. The size of the window has com- 
pelled Mr. Backler to make some trifling 
variations iam the picture, but he has 
managed them ar-with great taste and 
jadgment, and we trust that we shall 
soon see the completion of hix proposed 
undertaking. 

INVELLIGENCE. 

An engraving of two bull-doys, called 
Crik and Rosa, has been lately published 
by Mr. Joun Scorv, after Mv. AnnanaM 
Cooprs, which is a very rare and excel- 
lent production. Itisin the line man- 
ner. The animals are beautifully given, 
and the accompanying scenery is equally 
good, 

The Exhibition of Pictures by Old 
Masters, at the British Institution, will 
close on the 12th of Auvust. 

The Series of National Medals, by 
Mr. Mupte, are in rapid progress, and 
approach completion. 
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MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 
$$$ 
THe BARONESS DE STAEL-HOLSTEIN. 





THIS lady, whose hterary perform- 
ances have ranked her as one of the first, 
if not the very first, of the female writers 
of the age, was the daughter of the cele- 
brated minister Necker. She was born 
in 1768, at Paris, where she was edu- 
cated under the immediate superintend- 
ance of her parents. She had net reached. 
her tenth year, when her father, who had 
acquired a considerable fortune as a 
partner in the house of a banker named 
Thellusson, and who, by some political 
pamphlets, particularly an eulogy of 
Colbert, which was crowned by the 
French Academy, had acquired an inci- 
plent celebrity, was appointed to the di- 
rectorship of the finances of France un- 
der Lewis XVI. Her mother, Susan Cur- 

chod, who had attracted the admiration 
J Gibbon during his residence in Swit- 
zerland, was the daug! iter of a Protestant 
clergyman. A virtuous education and 
solitary studies, s says Marmontel, adorned 
her mind with all that instruction can 
add to an excellent understanding. She 
New Moxtury Mac.—No. 43. 


had no fault but a too passionate attach- 
ment to literature and an unbounded de- 
sire of obtaining a great celebrity for 
herself and her husband. 

No sooner was M. Necker appointed 
to the management of the finances, thaa 
Madame Necker made his power serve 
to enlarge the exercise of her active be- 
nevolence. She contributed to the im- 
provement of the internal regulations of 
the infirmaries of the metropolis, and un- 
dertook the special superintendence of a 
hospital which she founded at her own 
expense, near Paris, and which became 
the model of foundations of that kind. 
Ail her literary productions attest her 
care for suffering humanity. Her Essay 
on too precipitate Burials, her Observa- 
tions on the founding of Hospitals, and 
her Thoughts on Divorce, breathe an ar- 
dent zeal for the happiness of her fellow- 
creatures; and her sentiments were 
always in unison with her writings. 

To make her husband known, and to 


gain him the favour of literary men, the 
Vor, VIIL, I 
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dispensers of tame, Madame Necker 
furined a literary society, which used to 
meet once a week at her house. Besides 
Thomas, Buffon, Diderot, Marmonte!, 
Saint Lambert, and other celebrated 
writers who attended these meetings, 
they were honovred with the presence of 
the most distinguished residents of toreign 
courts, and amung others of the Count de 
Creutz, the Swedish ambassador, whose 
mild philosophy, modest virtue, and emi- 
neut talents, every where received an 
equal share of esteem and admiration, 

But, of all the academicians with 
whom Madame Necker asseciated, in 
order to strengthen her mind by the aid 
of their genius, she placed none upon 
alevel wiih Zhomas and Buffon. The 
furmer she used to call the mun of the 
age, and the latter the man of all ages. 
The veneration and attachment she felt 
for these two persons, bordered on ado- 
ration; she considered their authority as 
part of hercreed. It was particularly in 
the school of Thomas, a school so fertile 
in tinsel wit and confused me taphysics, 
that she became a slave to that affected 
style which, as it is continually aiming at 
elevation and grandeur, conceals her 
amiable mind, and fatigues, without in- 
teresting the reader. 

Under the guidance ofsuch a parent, 
her daughter acquired with ease that va- 
riety of knowledge which astonishes in 
her writings, and that brilliant supe- 
riority of style which renders them so 


delightful, notwithstanding a degree of 


affectation which th ey oceasionally be- 
tray. Charined with their early dis splay, 
her parents neglected nothing to culti- 
vate her talents. They were soon enabled 
to devote all their time to this object in 
a rural retreat. 

lier father, impelled by an eager de- 
sire to become eminent, which tor- 


mented him during the whole course of 


his lite, published the Account rendered 
to the King of his Administration, and 
availing himself of the unexampled 

pplause with which it was received 
Roh mghout France, demanded to be ad- 
mitted into the privy council, In vain 
his religion was urged as an obstacle. 
He flattered himsclt that the fear of 
losing line » would overcor ne this re ligne sus 


scrupie : hy persis St d, all dd thr e atened to 
resign; but he became the victim of his 
presumption, [lis resignation was ace 


cepted on the 25th of May, 1781. He 
retired ta Swiizerland, where he pur- 
chased the baromal manor of Cope, 
and he there published his work On the 
Administration of the Finances. 
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After a few years, Necker reappeared 
occasionally at Paris. Those of. his 
friends who were really such, and not 
the friends of his situation, visited his 
house as they had done while he was in 
ofice. Count de Creutz introduced to 
him «he Baron de Stael Holstein, who 
was attached to the Swedish embassy, 
and the latter was immediately admitted 
into Necker’s society. Young and 
handsome, he had the good fortune to 
please his daughter. The King of Swe- 
den shortly after recalled Count de 
Creutz, to place him at the head of the 
department of foreign affairs, 1 bis own 
country, and he was succeeded by the 
Baron, who soon became the husband ef 
a rich "heiress who had been courted in 
vain by many French noblemen. His 
happiness, however, was not much to 
be envied; not that Madame de Staél 
was without attractions. Her person, 
though not handsome, was pleasing; her 
deportment dignified. She was of the 
middle size, graceful in her expressions 
and in her manners. She had much vi- 
vacity in her eyes, and much acuteness 
in her countenance, which seemed to 
heighten the pointed wit of her remarks, 
Her faults consisted in too great a care- 
lessness in dress, and an extreme desire 
of shining in conversation, Sbe spoke 
little, but in aphorisms, and with the 
evident intention to produce effect. The 
unhappy anxiety to become renowned, 
which she derived from her father, and 
the pedantic tone which she could not 
help contracting in the society of her 
mother and M. Thomas, must no doubt 
have been disagreeable to a man, simple 
and unaffected in his words and actions. 
But it was chiefly the great superiority of 
her talents over those of the Baron, that 
soon destroyed that happy harmony 
which reigns among couples more 
equally allied in this respect. The dis- 
tance was indeed immense. ‘The Baron 
had even few of those light graces by 
means of which French vivacity  fre- 
quently conceals a want of intellectual 
resources, 

{t was, however, in consequence of 
this marriage, that Necker settled again 
in France, at a time when the prodi- 
galitv of his successor must necessarily 
have increased his reputation. But as 
M, de Calonne had attacked the veracity 
of his Account prescnted to the King, in 
the speech he pronounced at the opening 
of the meeting of the Notables in 1787, 
Necker sent a justification of this ace 
count to Louis XVI.; and although the 
monarch expressly desired that it ‘might 
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not become known, his love of import- 
ance and glory could not keep him from 
publishing it. As soon as the king was 
informed that his answer to the speech 
of Calonne was printed, he banished him 
to the distance of forty leagues from 
Paris. The Baroness de Stael, who in 
the month of August of the same year 
had given birth to a daughter, accompa- 
nied her father in his exile. It lasted 
only four months. On the 25th of 
August, 1788, the king recalled Necker 
into administration immediately after he 
had published his work On the Import- 
ance of dteligious Opinions. 

The period of this second ministerial 
reign, which on the 11th of July, 1789, 
ended in a second exile, is the time when 
Madame de Stael entered the path of li- 
terature. She began with some Leéters 
on the Writings and Character of J. J. 
Rousseau, which met with descrved ap- 
plause. Before she had reached the 
age of twenty, she had tried her talents 
in writing three short novels, which she 
printed at Lausanne in 1795, with an 
Essay on Fictions and a poetic Epistle 
to Misfortune, composed during the ty- 
ranny of Robespierre and his infamous 
coadjutors; the whole under the title of 
a Collection of detached Pieces. In one 
of these novels, called Mirza, Madame 
deStael appears to have anticipated the 
plan which the African Society of London 
is now endeavouring to realize. She 
makes a traveller in Senegal relate that 
“the governor had induced a negro fa- 
mily to settle at the distance of a few 
leagues, in order to establish a planta- 
tion sunilar to those of St. Domiago ; 
hoping, no doubt, that such an example 
would excite the Africans to raise sugar, 
and that a free trade with this commo- 
dity in their own country would leave 
no inducement to Europeans to snatch 
them from their native soil, in order to 
subject them to the dreadful yoke of 
slavery.” 

This publication was followed by her 
Essay on Fictions, in which she has en- 
deavoured to prove, that novels, which 
should give a sagacious, eloquent, pro- 
ound, and moral picture of real life, 
would be the most useful of all kinds of 
fictions. ‘Lhe imitation of truth con- 
stautly produces greater effects than are 
produced by supernatural means. She 
‘isapproves of novels founded upon 
historical acts. She pleads for natural 
ictions, and wishes to see the gift of 
exciting emotions applied to the pas- 
sions Of all ages~-to the duties of all 
“tuations, But she was not long per- 
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initted to enjoy her first literary suc- 
cesses in peace. The crisis of the re- 
volution, which embittered her lite, was 
fast approaching. 

On the 11th of July, 1789, her father 
was goiny to sit down to table with se- 
veral guests, when the secretary of state 
for the naval department came to him, 
tock him aside, and delivered to him a 
letter from the king, which commanded 
him to resign and to quit the French 
territory in silence. Madame Necker, 
whose health was rather precarious, did 
not take with her any domestic, nor any 
change of apparel, that their departure 
might not be suspected. They made 
use of the carriage in which they gene- 
rally took a ride in the evening, and 
hastened onwards night and.day to Brus- 
sels. When the Baroness de Stael 


joined them three days afterwards with 


her husband, they were still wearing the 
same dress in which, after the grand din- 
ner, during which no one had suspected 
their agitation, they had silently quitted 
France, their home, and their friends. 
Necker set off from Brussels accompa- 
nied only by the Baron de Staél, to go 
to Basle through Germany. Madame 
Necker and the Baroness de Staél fol- 
lowed. They were overtaken at Franc- 
fort by letters from the king and the 
national assembly, which recalled Necker 
for a third time into administration, 
As soon as Madame de Staeél and her 
mother had joined him at Basle, he re- 
solved to return to France. This jour- 
ney from Basle to Paris was the most 
interesting moment of Madame de Staél’s 
lite. Her father was as it were borne 
in triumph, and she anticipated for the 
future pone but happy days. 

But these deceitful hopes soon va- 
nished. During the fifteen monnths of 
his being in office for the last time, 
Necker was constantly involved in a 
fruitless struggle in behalf of the execu- 
tive power, and as he saw no prospect of 
being useful, he retired to his estate at 
Copet towards the end of 1790. Madame 
de Staél shortly after followed him thi- 
ther. She returned to Paris in the first 
months of 1791, and took perhaps a 
more lively concern in the political events 
of the day than became the wife of a 
foreign ambassador. It has even been 
asserted, that, moved by the misfortunes 
with which Louis XVI. was threatened, 
she formed the project of saving him by 
affording him a secret retreat at an es- 
tate of the Duke of Orleans in Norman- 
dy, which was then to be disposed of; 
but the king preferred to entrust himself 
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to Count de Fersen, and took the road 
to Montmedi. She has also been re- 
proached for her intunacy with Talley- 
rand, Noatlles, the L. ametlis, Barnave, 
Count Louis de Narbonne, Vergmaud, 
and other distinguished members of the 
constituent and first legislative assem- 
ies: and it has been said that she 
accompan ried Count Narbonne ou his 
circuit to inspect the fortresses of the 
frontiers, immediately after lis having 
been called to the head of the war de- 
partinent towards the end of 1791. Be 
this as itupay, it is certain that she con- 
tinued at Paris with her husband until 
the reign of terror. It was not till 1793 
that she fled with him to Copet, and 
thence came to England, where she re- 
sided several months. ‘Uhey did not re- 
turn to France till the year 1795, after 
the Duke of Sudermannia, regent of the 
kingdom of Sweden, during the minority 
of the unfortunate Gustavus Adolphus 
[V., had appointed Baron de Stael his 
ambassadur to the French republic. It 
was also nearly about this time that 
Madame de Stac! published her Thoughts 
on Peace, addressed lo Mr. Pitt and the 
French People, to which Sir Francis 
d'Ivernois replied by his Dhoughts on 
War. 

It is possible that, born with a lively 
disposition, and anxously wishing for 
the return of order and tre anquilli ty, Ma- 
dame de Sivel frequently exe meal ‘all her 
to animate her friends in those 
tunes, to put an end to troubles 
that were continually renewed. = In 
1795, Legendre, that Parisian butcher, 
who was the frend at Marat, Danton, 
aud Robcspierre, declaimed more than 
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once against ber as being at the head of 


the mirigues that had a tendency to mo- 
Jeration, Sue savs somewhere in ber 
work ou fiterature: “Ir, to heighten her 
misfortune, it were in the midst of po- 
litical dissenstons that a female should 
acquire a remarkable celebrity, ber in- 
flucnce Would be supposed unbounded, 
though nallin reality; she would be ac- 
cused of the deeds of ber tr nds: she 
would be hated for whatever is dear to 
her, and the defenceless objects would 
be attacked in preterence to those who 
ought yet to be teared :” and it was her 
own experience which suggested these 
expressions. Madame de Stael had felt 
what she complains of; during the in- 
ternal dissensions of France she was 
crushed by all parties, astonished to find 
her an interested bystander during the 
contlict of their passions. 

The last Ulness of her mother recalled 
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her to Copet. To assuage her erief for 
the loss of a parent, and to repel the 
malicious attacks to which she was ex- 
posed tor opinions which were not hers, 
Madame de Stael composed at Lau- 
sanue the first part of a philosophical 
essay On the Influence of the Passvons 
upon the Happiness of Individuals and 
Nations, which she published at Paris 
in 1796, and of which sbe printed the 
second part in 1797. The merit of this 
work has been acknowledged alike in 
France, in England, and in Germany, 
It abounds in interesting remarks, and 
views many objects in a novel and 
striking manner. Its style is elegant 
throughout, and but very rarely obscure, 
It was translated into English in 1798. 

Madame de Staeél was with her father 
at Copet when the French troops entered 
Switzerland. By one of the decrees 
passed during the reign of terror, 
Necker, although an alien, bad been 
placed on the list of emigrants, and any 
one whose name was on that fatal hst, 
was to be condemned to death if found 
on a territory occupied by the French 
armies. But the French generals shewed 
him the most respectful regard, and the 
Directory afterwards erased his name 
from the fist. 

This moderation induced Madame de 
Stael to repair once more to her hus- 
band in France. But at the end of a 
few months, weary of the various per- 
secutions to which she was unceasingly 
exposed, she hastened back to her fa- 
ther, upbraiding herself for being unable 
to live like him in solitude, and to exist 
without that competition of thoughts 
and glory which doubles our existence 
and our powers. 

In 1798 the declining health of Baron 
de Stael again called tis wite to Paris, 
where be expired i i bherarms, About 
this time she published a work On the 
Influence of Revolutions upon Litera- 
ture, and a dramatic piece of her com- 
position entitled The Secret Sentiment. 
After the death of ber husband ske spent 
the greatest part of her time with her 
father at Copet and at Lausanne. 

In 1800, when Buonaparte passed 
through Geneva, he had the curiosity to 
visit Necker at Copet, where Madame 
de Stael happened to be with her father. 
The interview was not long, but it has 
been reported that Madame de Stael re- 
quested a private audience, during which 
she spoke to the First Consul of the 
powerful means which his situation at- 
torded lim to provide for the happiness 
of France; and made an eloquent dis- 
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play of some plans of her own, which 
she thought particularly calculated to 
accomplish this object. Buonaparte ap- 
peared to give her an attentive hearing : 
but when she had done speaking he sar- 
castically asked :—‘* Who educates your 
children, madam ?” 

It was chiefly in Switzerland that Ma- 
dame de Stnrel wrote the novel called 
Delphine, which was printed at Geneva 
in 1802. The morai object of this novel 
has been equally censured in France, 
England and Germany; and yet it has 
been read every where with the same 
eagerness. 

Madame de Staél could not habituate 
herself to live in a country of which she 
was not a native, and where sciences 
are much more cultivated than literature. 
Her father perceived her struggles be- 
cween her predilection for the brilliant 
societies or Paris and the sorrow she 
felt at the idea of leaving him, and en- 
couraged her partiality for France. Ac- 
tuated probably by the secret desire of 
shining at the court of the First Consul, 
or atleast of collecting in the French 
metropolis the meed of praise due to 
her literary successes, she easily yielded 
to the persuasions of ber father, and re- 
appeared at Paris in 1803. But her 
residence in that city was not of long 
duration, Whether the activity of ber 
superior geulus was still feared, or she 
had ventured too sarcastic observations 
upon the events of the day, or whether 
the First Consul had so little generosity 
as to revenge himself on the daughter 
tor a work published against the consular 
government by the father, Buonaparte 
soon pronounced against her a sentence 
of banishment to the distance of forty 
‘ieagues from Paris; and it has been re- 
ported that Madame de Staél had the 
lirmness to say to him: “ You are giving 
me a cruel celebrity; I shall occupy a 
ine in your history.” 

Madame de Staél at first retired to 
Auxerre; but not meeting with suitable 
society, she removed to Rouen. As this 
city is only thirty-two leagues from Paris, 
she fancied she might draw a little nearer 
to the metropolis, and took a house in 
the valley of Montmorency; but the 
French government ordered her to with- 
draw within the limits assigued in the 
sentence of her exile. She then set out 
attended by her eldest daughter, and ac- 
compamed by M. Benjamin Constant, 
“a Francfort, and thence proceeded to 
Serlin, where she formed the plan of her 
‘ers on Germany. From that capital 
fhe was summoned by the death of her 
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father at Geneva on the 9th of April, 
1804. Soon after this event she se- 
lected the most interesting of his papers, 
and published them at Geneva in 1804, 
with a short account of his character 
and private life, under the title of Ma- 
nuscripts of Mr. Necker, published by 
his Daughter, She took care to insert 
in them a compliment paid to the cha- 
racter of Buonaparte. But this flattery 
produced no alteration tn the disposition 
of the First Consul towards Madame de 
Stae!. The sentence of her banishment 
was not revoked, and the novel of Co- 
rinna, which appeared soon after his 
elevation to the imperial throne, ren- 
dered it irrevocable. 

Madame de Stacl, now determined to 
travel, visited Italy. To this journey 
the world is indebted for Corinna or 
Tialy, which is considered as the most 
splendid monument of the taste, erudi- 
tion, lively sensibility, and ardent imagi- 
nation of its author, 

After the completion of this work Ma- 
dame de Staél resided some time at Jena, 
where in the society of some of the most 
eminent scholars she devoted her atten- 
tion to the study of the literature, philo- 
sophy, and manners of Germany, with a 
view to qualify herself to exhibit a pic- 
ture of them to her countrymen, Mean- 
while she undertook the modest office of 
an editor, and published two volumes of 
Letters and Reflections of the Prince de 
Ligne, which were translated into Eng 
lish by Mr. D. Boileau. Driven from 
Germany by the military operations in 
1815, Madame de Stael repaired to Swe- 
den, and at Stockholm formed a close in- 
timacy with the Crown Prince, Berna- 
dotte, to whom she dedicated in a very 
flattering style an Essay on Suicide. The 
result of her observations on Germany 
had meanwhile been printed at Paris un- 
der the ule of De VAllemagne, in three 
Svo. volumes, but the whole edition was 
destroyed by command of Buonaparte. 
As England now offered the only market 
where she was likely to obtain a suitable 
remuneration for ber labour, the author 
passed from Sweden to this country. 
Here she is said to have received up- 
wards of 2,0001. for her work, and it ac- 
cordingly appeared during her residence 
in Londen im French and English. The 
restoration of Louis XVIIL. terminated 
the long exile of Madame de Stael, and 
she jovlaliy repaired to Paris, which was 
in truth her proper sphere, where her pe- 
culiar talents were calculated to produce 
the greatest effect and to be best appre- 
cated. Her house became the rendez- 
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vous of persons the most distinguished in 
the career of literature and politics; and 
she had the satisfaction not long since to 
unite ber eldest daughter to the Duc de 
Broglie, a peer of France. Her death 
took place after a long illness on the 
loth of July, in ler 49th year. 

A Paris paper, in giving a sort of sketch 
of the character of this lady, observes :-— 
‘’ The lite of Madame de Stael has been 
of short duration, bud it has been embel- 
lished by every thing that can g grati y dee 
sire. Possessed of fame, hom: we, ‘and : 
fortune which enabled her to traverse 
and inhabit the most delghtiul regions 
of the earth; uneled with every i/lustrious 
person of her age; she had opporlunitics 
of exercising the Sauculty of enjoyme nt, 
which she possessed in a mperser degree 
to any other person. Her lite was = 
gether poetical.”—We are not disposed 
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to question the general accuracy of this 
picture. That Madame de Stael pos- 
sessed a highly cultivated mind, and ta- 
lents of the first order, tame, and fortune, 
cannot be disputed. The productions 
ot her superior genius enutle her to our 
admiration: but that contempt which, 
if we are rightly mformed, she man- 
fested through lite for all that, according 
to our old-tashioned morality, 1s estima- 
ble in the female character-——that cager- 
ness with which she seized every oppor- 
tunity tu gratify desire, to uniie herself 

ith every iMustri ious person of her ave, 
aad to exercise the fic ulty of « Pn yOYymM ent 
—a- her panegyrist expresscs it—are 
qualities which, however amiable they 
may appear in France, will, we trust, 
never become naturalized among the fair 
fermales of our own country. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

THE only circumstance worthy of re- 
mark between our last Report and the 
closing of this house for the season has 
been the retirement of Mr. Kemble from 
the stage. ‘This event took place on the 
23d of June after the performance of 
Conolanus for bis own benefit. The 
tnterest excited by its approach surpassed 
every thing of the kind on similar occa- 
sions. The whole of the boxes and 
places which could be secured had been 
taken a tortnizht before; and in their 
auxiety to witness the last appearance 
of this great agtor numbers began to col- 
lect round the entrance of the pit so 
early as twelve o’clock. The rush on 
the opening of the doors was in conse- 
quence tremendous, though not produc- 
tive of any serious accident, and the 
house was instantly filled. Never did 
Kemble perform the arduous part of Co- 
riolanus with more energy and grandeur, 
and his unabated professional powers 
served only to add to the public regret 
for the imimediate loss of bis exertions. 
The audience eagerly seized every pas- 
sage in the play that could be applied to 
the situation of their justly valued fa- 
vourite, and marked them with enthusi- 
astic applause. Between the acts an 


address to Mr. Kemble, printed on a 
tolia sheet, was circulated through the 
house. A copy of it printed in gold let- 
ters upon white satin, encompassed by a 
horder of fanciful ornaments embroi- 
cred in gold, and accompanied by 


superb crown of laurel, was handed 
to the front of the pit to be pre- 
sented at the conclusion. At the fall 
of the curtain, placards were exhibited 
in different parts of the pit and gal- 
leries, inscribed with this further ma- 
nifestation of the public wish, ‘* No 
farewell for ever from Kemble.” Ow- 
ing tO a misconception that these were 
designed to prevent Mr. Kemble from 
delivering any address, murmurs imme- 
diately arose. But this circumstance 
only afforded an additional proof of 
public esteem. The idea that a pre- 
vention or disrespect was intended, occa- 
sicned some tumuit, although . soon 
appeared that the audience had but one 
wish and opinion, <A short but anxious 
interval ensued. The curtain was again 
drawn up; agrand street of Rome, which 
forms a principal scene in the tragedy, 
was displayed; and Kemble, in the Ro- 
man costume, in which be had performed 
Coriolanus, came forward. One of those 
lofty public edifices which adorned the 
capital of the ancient world rose bebind 
him. The impression produced by this 
unison, On such an occasion, was deeply 
feit. It appeared as if Kemble, the Ro- 
man spirit, the Roman grandeur, and 
Rome itself, were about to disappear from 
the stage, and leave a chasm which could 
no more be filled. The ties of sympathy 
which had for more than thirty years 
bound him to all that was great and 
noble in the drama, and knit him as it 
were into the heart of the public, were 
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ahout to be at once, and it was to be 
feared, for ever, dissolved. Those who 
had seen his outset in their youth, felt 
‘1 his retiring the interests of the past, 
the present, and the narrow feture, 
crowded into the single moment, Seve- 
ral long and continued thunders of ap- 
piause rendered it unpossible for him to 
he heard for some time. At length in 
4 faultering voice, and often interrupted 
by lus feelings, he addressed the audi- 
ence i~— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, I have ap- 
peared before you for the last time.” 
(Here he was interrupted by loud cries 
of “No, No,” from all parts of the 
house.) He then resumed, “I come 
now to close my long professional ca- 
reer.” (He was again obliged to stop 
by loud cries of “* No, No—No retiring 
—No farewell for ever”) This tumult 
of applause and the reiterated proofs of 
public esteem affected him to tears, and 
rendered him still less capable of collect- 
ing firmness. When he proceeded his tone 
was broken and his countenance agitat- 
ed.— Ladies and Gentlemen, I do not 
wish to trespass on your time—I feared 
I should not have sufficient fortitude for 
this oceasion—and it was my wish to 
have withdrawn in silence from you :” 
(loud cries and applauses,) “ but I sui- 
tered myself to be persuaded, that if 
only from old custom, a few words would 
be expected from me at parting.” (Re- 
newed applauses.) “ The tovariable 
kindpess with which you have ever 
treated me, from the first night of my 
coming forward as a candidate for public 
favour down to this painful moment, 
will be eternally remembered with gra- 
titude. Such talents as I have been 
master of, have always. cheerfully been 
exerted in your service; whether as an 
actor in the character allotted to me, 
or as a manager, it bas ever been. my 
ambition te add to the splendour and 
propriety of the drama, and more espe- 
cially to exert myself to give effect to 
the plays of our divine Shakspeare. 
(Loud applause.) On every occasion, 
permit me to say, all my efforts, all my 
studies, all my labours have been made 
delightful to me, by the constant ap- 
piause and approbation with which you 
have been pleased to reward them. (Ap- 
prauses.) Ladies and Gentlemen! I 
must tase my leave of you, and I now 
most respectfully bid you a lone and un- 
Willing farewell."—At these words he 
bowed with much agitation, and amidst 
& repetition of enthusiastic 
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house, hastily withdrew from the stage. 
The copy of the address on white satin 
and the crown of laurel were then de- 
livered to the celebrated French trage- 
dian Mr. Talma, in the orchestra, with a 
request that he would fling them upon 
tlie stage. This was done, and Mr. Faw- 
cett the stage manager was summoned 
to present them to Mr. Kemble. As an 
additional mark of honour to the valued 
favorite, the audience forbade any after- 
piece: and the performance of the night 
was closed in complance with their 
wishes. 

Here follows a correct copy of the 
address printed on the satin scroll, which 
is from the energetic pen of Mr. WiL- 
LIAM CaREY :— 

TO 
JOUN PHILIP KEMBLE, ESQ. 
OF THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 


Sir,—After having so long received from 
the display of your eminent abilities, the 
greatest degree of gratification and instruc- 
tion, which the highest class of histrionic 
representation could bestow, we think upon 
the near approach of your intended farewell 
to the stage with sentiments of deep con- 
cern, and if possible, an increase of respect. 
In justice to the interests of the drama and 
to our own feelings we would fain postpone 
the moment of a separation so painful. Fit- 
ted by the endowments of nature and by 
classical acquirements, by high association 
and the honourable ambition of excellence, 
you have for upwards of thirty years digni- 
fied the profession of an actor by your pri- 
vate conduct and public exertions in the Bri- 
tish capital, We beheld, in your personifi- 
cation the spirit of history and poetry united. 
In embodying the characters of Shakspeare 
and ovr other dramatic writers, you were 
not contented to revive an outward show of 
their greatness alone :—the splendour of an 
antique costume—the helmet and armour— 
the crown and sceptre—all that pertains to 
the insignia of command are easily assumed. 
When you appeared the habit and the man 
were as soul and body. The age and coun- 
trv in which we live were forgotten. Time 
rolled back a long successicn of centuries, 
The grave gave up its illustrious dead. Cities 
and nations, long passed away, re-appeared 5 
and the elder brothers of renown, the he- 
rocs and statesmen, the sages and monarchs 
of other years, girt jn the brightness of their 
shadowy glory, lived and loved, and fought, 
and bled before us. We beheld in you, not 
only their varying looks and gestures, their 
proud march and grandeur of demeanour ; 
but the elevated tone of their mind and the 
flame of their passions. We mean uot here 
to enumerate the various characters in which 
you have shone as the light of your era: 
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it we may be allowed to say that you ea- 


led an that which was most excellent 
hat wherever the grandeur of am exalted 
mind was united with majesty of person ; 
wherever the noblest organ was required 
for the noblest expression; wherever ta- 
cure, holding up the mould of character, 
alled for an impression from the most pre- 
‘ious of metals, there she looked to Kem- 
ste as her gold; there you shone with 
pre-eminent lustre. In the austere dignity 
ot Cato, the stern patriotism of Brutus, 
the fiery bearing of Coriolanus, and the 
raad intoxication of Alexander, you trans- 
ported your audience in imagination alter- 
nately to Greece, Rome, or Babylon. Se- 
onded by the well painted illusion of local 
scenery, you seemed every where in your 
native city ; every where contemporary with 
the august edifices of the ancient world. 
In you some of those great characters lived, 
and we cannot conceal our apprehensions, 
that when you withdraw, we shall lose sight 
of them for a long time, and as life is short, 
perhaps forever. In expressing this senti- 
ment we feel a warm respect for every actor 
of genius. A mind like yours would be 
wounded by any compliment that was not 
founded in the most liberal sense of general 
lesert. It is an additional merit in you to 
have obtained distinction in an age of re- 
inement, and from a public qualified to ap- 
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preciate your powers. A small light shines 
in darkness; but you have flourished amidst 
acircle of generous competitors for fame, 
whose various abilities we admire; and in 
whose well-earned applause we proudly join, 
They behold in the honours which your 
country pays to you, the permanence of that 
celebrity which they have already so de- 
servedly acquired, and a sure pledge of the 
future honours which await the close of their 
professional career, We, therefore, earnestly 
entreat that you will not at once deprive the 
public of their gratification, and the stage of 
your support. Weentreat you not to take 
your final leave on the night named for 
your last performance. All we ask is, that 
you will consent to perform a few nights 
each season so long as your health will per- 
mit. We adjure you to grant this request, 
by your own fame—an object which is not 


more dear to you than it is to us, and we 


confidently rely upon your respect for public 
opinion that you will not cover us with the 
regret of a refusal, We have spared the an- 
nexation of signatures as inadequate and un- 
necessary, even if our numbers and restricted 
limits permitted that form. The pealing 
applause of the audience, each night of your 
performance, and the united voice which ac- 
companies this, are the best attestation of 
the public sentiment. 
Monday, June 23d, 1817. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

in our last number we recorded the 
proceedings in parliament preliminary to 
a proposition on the part of his Majesty’s 
ministers for continuing the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. On the 23d, 
the bill to this effect was read the first 
time in the Llouse of Commons after a 
long and interesting debate, which served 
to throw light upon a passage in the Re- 
parts of the Secret Committees of both 
Houses, in one of which we are told, 
that they “ have seen reason to appre- 
hend that the language and conduct of 
some persons, from whom information 
has been derived, may, in some Instances, 
have had the eflect of encouraging those 
designs whiel hit was intended they s! nould 
mivy be the ae truments of detectin ge.” 
sas admitted by Lord Castlereagh, that 
—— ut had availed itself of the ser- 
L spy nam ed Oliver , who it ap- 


vic es | 
pears was actively employed in the 
months of April and May, in visiting the 


disaffected districts of the kingdom in 


the assuni¢ d 


f\ 
ward by his 


character of a delevate 
om the ettuendi and in urging for- 


,? 


misrepresentations deluded 


wretches to attempts remarkable only 
for ignorance and imbecility. We must 
confess that we were not prepared for 
such a disclosure. Thesystem of espion- 
age is one which, whether employed by 

friend or foe, has our unqualified repro- 
bation. It is a system more peculiarly 
abhorrent to the feelings of Englishmen 

—a system that tends to sap the founda- 
tions of the whole social edifice, and to 
shake our confidence in that security 
which we have been justly taught to con- 
sider as ore of our most enviable privi- 
leges. From such a polluted source it 
is impossible that any thing pure can 
flow, and it has been well remarked, that 
when spies and informers are encouraged 
by governinents, they will invent plots and 
denounce the innocent, rather than ap- 
pear to their employers deficient in 
zeal and activity. For oar own parts we 
could wish that such mischievous rep- 
tiles, that our Reynolds’s, Castles’s and 
Olivers, had like Cain a mark branded 
upon their foreheads, by which ail man- 
kind might recognise their infamous cha- 
racter, and be war ned against the danger 

of their association. 


‘ 
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he first reading of the bill for the for- 
cher suspens sion of the Habeas Corpus 
ms sporty of 276 to 
111; the seco nd on the 24th, by 80 to 
50; and the third on the 27th, by 195 
It was agreed that its operation 

limited to the Ist of March 
It riceived the royal assent on 
the 30th, on which night the House of 
Commons, while engaged in the discus- 
sion of the Navy Estimates, adjourned 
very abruptly on account of the sudden 
indispos ition of Mr. Ponsonby. This 
distinguished member was seized during 
afiection, 
few 


Act was ‘voted bv a 


10 00. 
should bi 


with a paralytic 


the debat | 
period to his life in a 


which puta 
davs. 

The attention of the 
mous has ww been my 
bills for the aLolition of vari ious sluecure 
offices agrees ren to the suggestions of the 
Finance Committee, eg the 9th and 
10th of July Mr, Wilberforce in the 
Commons, and Lord Grenville in’ tie 
Lords, exposed the enormitics still cou- 
mitted chiefly by our allies the Portuguese 
and Spaniards, in tbe prosecution of the 
Afric sae Siave-trade, which not only ren- 
dered its abolition by the British govern- 
ment nugatory, but exposed the unhappy 
victims to sufferings infinitely more ag- 
sravated than they had ever endured on 
board of English vessels. An address to 
the Prince Regeat was moved in both 
Houses, recommending an eftective con- 
cert with the great powers which signed 
the declaration on the subject at the 
Congress of Vienna, for the purpose of 
procuring the complete abolition of this 
iniquitous trafic. His Majesty’s minis- 
ters stated that they were using all the 
means in their power to induceSpain and 
Portugal to abandon the slave-trade, and 
to prevent their subjects from carrying it 
on clandestinely ; and hoped to be able 
to submit to parliament in the next ses- 
sion such results as should prove satis- 
iactory. On the 11th Mr. Brougham, 
attera long speech on the state of the 
nation, embracing a variety of hetero- 
seneous topics, and condemning the po- 

icy of ministers both foreign and domes- 
tic, mov ed an address in which all these 
oe and censures were emboili ed, but 

hich was negatived without a division, 

“Be the 12th the Prince Regent pro- 
ceeded in the usual state to the H ouse of 

Lords, for the purpose of proreguing 
parliament, The Speaker, attended by 
the r vembers of the Lower House, bein; 
introduced, addressed his Royal Highness 
In the following speech : 

In obedience to your Royal Highness’: 
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commands, we his Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons of the United Kingcom of Great Brie 
tain and Ireland, attend your Royal Highness 
with our last Vill of Supply, at the close of a 
Jaborious Session. Among the numerous 
subjects of deep pubhtc importance to which 
our consideration has been called, there are 
none that have more anxiously occupied our 
attention than those which relate to the 
finances and internal state of the country, 
In conformity with your Royal Flighness’s 
recommendation at the commencement of 
the Session, we took such steps as seemed 
best calculated to insure a full and serious 
investigation into the public income and ex- 
penditure. That investigation has continued 
throughout the Session. From that investi- 
gation much has been done—niuch unques- 
tlonably remains to be done; but we trust 
we are justified in the conviction, that in 
our expenditure by whut the real in- 
terests of the empire may require, no appre- 
hension need be entertained as to the stabi- 
lity of our resources. 

Deeply sensible of what we owe to your 
Royal Highmess for having directed the esti- 
mates to be laid before us at the commence- 
ment of the Session, with every reduction 
in the establishments that sound policy 
would allow, we have had the satisfaction to 
find that the supplies might be provided with- 
out the imposition of any additiona! burdens 
upon the people; and we have the proud 
gratification to think that, notwithstanding 
the gigantic and unparalleled exertions which 
this country has been called upon to make, 
and the difficulties and pressure which must 
necessarily be the consequence of such ex- 
ertions, at no period of its history has public 
credit stood more sound, steady, and un- 
shaken than at present. 

In considering, sir, the internal state of 
the country, it has been painful to us to con- 
template the attempts which havc been made 
to take advantage of the distresses of @ por- 
tion of the people, to convert them to wicked 
and mischievous purposes. His Majesty’s 
faithful Commons, whilst they have been 
most anxiously enzaged in such measures as 
might check the further progress of these at- 
tempts, have not been unmindful of such 
other measures as might afford selief to the 
pressure of that distress: with this view we 
have turned our attention tv the encourage~ 
ment of the fisheries, to the means of pro- 
viding employment for the poor, and most 
diligently (although the limits of the Session 
would not 2llow the completion of the mca- 
sure) to a full and minute inquiry into the 


state and efect of the Poor Laws, a question 
industry, and the 


easing 


in which the wealth, the 


morality of the nation are so deeply impli- 
cated. 

Whilst we have deemed it our first duty to 
deliberate with unremitted solicitude upon 
the subjects of paramount ienpostance—0 
these alone our deliberations have not been 
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onfined. Feeling has intimately connected 
he best interests of the country with every 
hing that 1s of interest or Concern to Our ec- 
clesiastical establishment; we hope that 
much of advantage will be derived to the 
public, and much of convenience to the 
clergy, from the revision and consolidation 
of the laws affecting spiritual persons. 

To Ireland our earnest attention has been 
directed, in providing forthe more deliberate 
investigation of presentments to be made by 
the Grand Juries ; a measure of most gene- 
ral influence over the whole of that part of 
the United Kingdom—a measure which we 
confidently hope will prove as salutary in 
practice, as it is unquestionably sound in 
principle. 

These, sir, are the leading matters which 
have engrossed the labours of his Majesty's 
faithful Commons; and if this Session has 
not been marked with that brilliancy and 
splendour which has characterised former 
Sessions, yet we have the conscious Satisfac- 
tion to refleet, that having had great duties to 
perform, to the performance of those duties 
we have applied a most faithful and indefa- 
tigable attention. 

‘The speech of His Royal Highness was 
as follows :—— 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

{ cannot close this Session of Parliament 
without renewing my expressions of deep 
regret at the continuance of his Majesty’s la- 
mented indisposition. The diligence with 
which you have applied yourselves to the 
consideration of the different subjects which 
I recommended to your attention at the 
commencement of the Session, demands ray 
warmest acknowledgments ; and I have no 
doubt that the favourable change which is 
happily taking place in our internal situation 
is to be mainly ascribed to the salutary mea- 
sures which you have adopted for preserving 
the public tranquillity, and to your steady 
adherence to those principles by which the 
constitution, resources, and credit of the 
country have been hitherto preserved and 
mintained. Notwithstanding the arts and 
industry which have been too successfully 
exerted’ in some parts of the country to 
alienate the affections of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and to stimulate them to acts of vio- 
lence and insurrection, I have had the satis- 
faction of receiving the most decisive proofs 
of the loyalty and public spirit of the great 
body of the people ; and the patience with 
which they have sustained the most severe 
temporary distress cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Iam fully sensible of tke confi- 
dence which you have manifested towards 
me by the extraordinary powers which you 
have placed in my hands; the necessity 
which has called for them is to me matter of 
deep regret ; and you may rely on my mak- 
ing a temperate but effectual use of them, 
for the protection and security of his Majes- 
ty’s loyal subjects. 


- 
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Gentlemen of the House of Gommons, 

I thank you for the supplies which you 
have granted to me; and for the laborious 
investigation which, at my recommendation, 
you have made into the state of the income 
and expenditure of the country. It has given 
me sincere pleasure to find that you have 
been enabled to provide for every branch of 
the public service, without any addition to 
the burdens of the people. The state of 
public credit affords a decisive proof of the 
wisdom and expediency, under all the pre- 
seut circumstances, of those financial ar 
rangements which you have adopted. [| 
have every reason to believe that the defi- 
ciency in the revenue is, in a great degree, 
to be ascribed to the unfavourable state of 
the last season; and I look forward with 
sanguine expectation to its gradual improve- 
ment. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

The measures which were in progress at 
the commencement of the session, for the 
issue of a new silver coinage, have been car- 
ried into execution in a manner which has 
given universal satisfaction; and to com- 
plete the system which has been sanctioned 
by Parliament, a gold coinage of a new deno- 
mination has been provided for the conve- 
nience of the public. I continue to receive 
from foreign powers the strongest assurances 
of their friendly disposition towards _ this 
country; and of their desire to preserve the 

eneral tranquillity. ‘The prospect of an 
abundant harvest throughout a considerable 
part of the continent is in the highest degree 
satisfactory. This happy dispensation of 
Providence cannot fail to mitigate, if not 
wholly to remove, the pressure under which 
so many of the nations of Europe have been 
suffering in the course of the last year ; and 
I trust that we may look forward in conse- 
quence to an improvement in the commer- 
cial relations of this and of all other coun- 
tries. Icannot allow you to separate with- 
out recommending to you, that upon your 
return to your several counties, you should 
use your utmost endeavours to defeat all at- 
tempts to corrupt and mislead the lower 
classes of the community; and that you 
should lose no opportunity of inculcating 
amongst them that spirit of concord and obe- 
dience to the laws, which is not less essen- 
tial to their happiness as individuals, than it 
is indispensable to the general welfare and 
prosperity of the kingdom. 

The Alceste, which carried out the 
embassy to China, was wrecked on the 
18th et Tebruary, soon after her sailing 
from Canton, on her return home. Lord 
Amherst, his suite, and the crew, escaped 
with very little more than their lives. 
His Lordship arrived at Batavia on the 
23d of the same month. 
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FRANCE, 

Phe intelligence trom this country has 

heen for some time past of merely do- 
mestic interest. The popular commotions 
in various parts of the kingdom, almost 
wholly occasioned by the high price of 
rovisions, are subsiding in the prospect 
an abundaut harvest. 
Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr has been 
»»ponted secretary of state for the ma- 
rine and colonial department, in the room 
of Count Dubouchage, who is elevated 
to the peerage. 

On the 18th of July the Duchess of 
Berry presented the House of Bourbon 
with a princess, who, however, lived no 
longer than tul the following day. 

SPAIN. 

An official document, detailing the 
state of the finances of this kingdom, 
exhibits a deplorable picture. [ct ap- 
pears that the revenue for the year falls 
short of six millions, and the expenses 
exceed 8,200,000. sterling, leaving a de- 
ficiency of about 2,250,0001. The minis- 
ter has endeavoured to meet this defi- 
ciency by measures of retrenchment. 
He has discontinued the employment of 
supernumeraries in every branch of the 
service, and announced the imposition of 
a contribution on all kinds of property, 
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both civil and ecclesiastical, and the le- 
vying of a subsidy upon the clergy for 
six years. The consent of the Pope has 
been obtained to the assessment of the 
latter, and to the temporary application 
of the funds arising from vacant archbi- 
shoprics, bishoprics, and abbeys, to the 
pressing exigencies of the state. These 
expedients are represented as likely to 
reduce the public expenditure to a level 
with the receipts. 
PORTUGAL. 

Advices from Lisbon of the 4th of 
July state the arrival of intelligence from 
Brasil announcing the total suppression 
of the insurrection at Pernambuco by 
the surrender of that place to the block- 
ading squadron on the 20th of May. 
This event is believed to have been acce- 
lerated by the absence of the principal 
insurgents, who had left the town to op- 
pose the force sent by the government 
from Bahia, The royali-ts in Pernam- 
buco taking advantage of this circum- 
stance invited the commander of the 
blockading squadron to venture an at- 
tack upon the torts, which being ill man- 
ned surrendered on the 19th, and their 
example was followed next day by the 


town, 
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Bulletin of the King’s Health. 
WFindsor Castle, July 5. 

‘‘ His Majesty has been very composed 
Juring the last month. His Majesty’s health 
is good, but his disorder continues unabated.” 

On the 17th cf June, Messrs. Rundeil and 
Bridge, of Ludgate Hill, were defrauded of 
jewels to the amount of more than 20,0001. 
by aswindler who pretended to be a foreigner. 
After looking out the articles, he desired that 
they might be deposited in a paper box which 
he brought for that purpose and sealed with 
his own seal and that of the house, promis- 
ing to call for thein the following week, 
when he should be prepared to pay the 
amount in cash or unexceptionable bills. 
wo days having elapsed beyond the appoint- 
ed time, the seals were broken and the box 
Was found to contain a few English pence, 
so that the fraud must have been committed 
by a quick change of the box in which the 
valuables were deposited, for another exactly 
resembling it. 

. June 23, a fire broke out in the house of 
Mr. Black, oilman, Bermondsey, whose fa- 
mily escaped by the leads into the upper part 


of an adjoining house, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Black and their eldest child were found suf- 
focated. 

The new Custom House just finished from 
the designs of David Laing, esq. is 489 feet 
in length and 107 in breadth. The grand 
front faces the river, and is of Portland stone ; 


- its centre is perfectly plain, except above the 


windows, where runs an entablature which 
is Ornamented with basso and alto relievo 
figures placed in two compartments; the one 
containing allegorical representations of the 
commerce and industry of the country ; the 
other delineating the costume and character 
of the various nations with whom we traffic. 
These different groupes are upwards of five 
feet high, seem well executed, and are sur- 
mounted by the recumbent figures of In- 
dustry and Plenty sustaining an hour-dial. 
The ground floor of the centre part of the 
front offers a noble projection characterising 
the entrance to the king’s warehouse, and 
forming at the same time an appropriate base 
to the royal arms, which are supported by the 
attributes of Old Ocean and Commerce, Six 
columns of the Ionian Order embellish each 
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wine and effectually prevent that total sim- 


plicity of style which in so extended an edi- 
fice would otherwise destroy its own effect, 
Under the pillars in the centre is a passage 
leading to the opposite street, and which, we 
believe, is intended for a carriage-way. ‘The 
east and west ends of the building are faced 
with stone, the north side is of brick, with 
stone dressings. ‘The Long Room is 190 feet 
in length by 66 in width, and is divided by 
cight massive piers into three compartments, 
thle centre dome being the loftiest: it is ven- 
tilated through each dome, and both ceiling 
and wall are tinted and drawn to represent 
stone, Excepting, however, a little decora- 
tion on the former, nothing like ornament is 
attempted in this spacious apartment. All 
the passages, lobbies, &c. are paved with 
stone, and groined in brick work. On the 
ground, as on the one and two pair floors, the 
communication between the wings and the 
iy of the house ts divided by iron doors 
uch run on wheels in the middle of the 
, and are moved by a windlass ; these 


) 1. ? , 
qaoors are closed at nien{, and W ould efiec- 


I 
\ 
\ 


t ‘event the communication of fire 

) ’ - BAS. , . 
I ( il i in addition to these 
Salulary precaulions, severdl fire-proot rooms 
ha\ Pit CUllosti elu, where books and pa- 


pers ure deposited every evening and remov- 
y morning to the respective offices. 
Phe entvances are numerous, but the two 
principal are facing Thamies-sueet; they lead 
to halls not remarkably spacious, and these 
azuin to the principal staircases, which, with 
a double flight of stens, conduct to lobbies 
placed at each end ot the Long Room, where 
Cesks are fixed for the convenience of per- 
sons having occasion to frequent the establish- 
pent. These lobbies are lighted by vertical 
lantcin lights, of which the ceilings are per- 
forated mm octany ular compartments and glaz- 
ed with stained glass. On viewing the whole 
ut this edifice we feel but one rezret, which 
is, that it could not have had the advantage 
ot a sreater space of ground facing the river, 
tor like its sister building in Dublin, it stands 
on the very edge of the water, whence only in- 
deed it can be seen to advantage. A wharf 
about 40 feet in width ts now constructing, 
which, tn addition to what already exists, 
wiil make on the whole a frontage of nearlv 
OO feet. ; 


The dimensions of the new Waterloo 
Bridge are as follows :— 


The length of the stone bridge within Feeé, 

the abutments . . . 2. 2 6 «© 1242 
Length of the road supported on brick 

arches on the Surrey side of the 

a on ae ee a a 
Length of the road supported on brick 

arches on the London side. . . 400 
Total length from the Strand, where 

the building begins, to the spot in 

Lambeth where it falls to the level 

o 


- 
on 
to 
Or 
© 
© 


| 
wet . . . . ‘ . . . 


Width of the bridge within the balus- 


Wades « «© © ss © oe 8 ee 42 
Width of the footway, on each side, 7 
Width of road tor horses and car- 

sages 1. ew ew ee te el lt 28 
Spanofeacharch . 2. 6 «© « « 120 
Thickness ofeach pier . . « «© « 20 


Clear water-way under the nine arches 

which arecqual . . + « « «+ 1080 
Number of brick arches on the Surrey 

side 2« « « «© «© © «© © «© «© 40 
Number of ditto on the London side 36 


The whole of the outside courses of the 
bridge are Cornish granite, except the ba- 
lustrades, which are of Aberdeen granite; 
and the stones were cut to their form before 
they were brought to the spot. The bridge 
was only six years building. It is exactly 
on a level with the Strand where it joins, and 
is fifty feet above the surface of the river 
Thames. 

Promotions and Appointments.) Bens. 
Hosnouse, esq. to be under-secretary of 
state for the Home Department, vice John 
Beckett, esq. 

Georce Mauts, esq. to be Solicitor of the 
‘Treasury, vice Benj}. Hobhouse, esq. 

Joun BeexetT, esq. to be a privy coun- 
seller. 

Sir Bensamin BrooMFIeELp to be Keeper 
of the Privy Purse and Private Secretary to the 
Prince Regent, «vice the Rt. Hon. John 
M’ Mahon. 

Re. Hon. John M’Mauown to be a baronet, 
with remainder to his brother Col. Thomas 
M’Ma*.on. 

Joun Leacnu, esg. to be Chief Justice of 
Chester. 

Spiripion Foresti, esq. Rosest Gir- 
FORD, esq. solicitor- general, and T, Burpon, 
esq. knighted, 

Memilers returned to Parliament.) J. 
MAITLAND, esq. (not #, Maitland, as stated 
in our last number) for Chippenham, vice 
the Rt. Hon. Robert Peel. 

Lieut. Col. the Hon. JAMes STanuore, 
vice Lord Ebrington, who has accepted the 
Chiltern Hundreds. 

The Earl of CanuamprTon for Ludgershall, 
vice C, N. Pallmer, esq. who has accepted the 
Chilteru Hundreds. 

Ecclesiastical Preferments.] Rev. Wm. 
AINGER, to the vicarage of Sunninghill, 
Berks. 

Rev. Isaac AspLanpb, to the rectory of 
Earl Stonham, Suffolk. 

Rev. Cuas. Jas. BLOMFIELD, to the rec- 
tory of Great and Little Chesterford, Essex. 

Rev. W. S. Brabd.ey, to the vicarage of 
Barton. 

Rev. Joun Brass, to the vicarage of Ais- 
garth, Yorkshire. 

Rev. Geo. Apam Browne, to the vicarage 
of Chesterton, Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Cuarkson, to the vicarages of Bat- 
tord and Roxton, Beds, 
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Rev, Joun Cook, tothe rectory of Ockley, 
Surrey. 

Rev. SAM. Forster, D.D. to the rectory 
of Shotley, Suffolk. 

Rev. Cuas. Grove, to the rectory of 
Odstock, Wilts. 

Rev. THos. Hart, to the vicarage of 
Rinewood, Hants, 

Rev. G. f. Hotcomse, to the rectory of 
Brinkley, Cambridge. 

Rev. Jas. Hoox, LL.D. to the rectory of 
Whippingham, isle of Wight, 

Rey. Freperic Daviv PeRKINsS, to the 
viearage of Stoke and Sowe, Warwick. 

Rev. Jos. STEPHEN RATT, to the vicarage 
of Maxey, Northamptonshire, 

tev. Ricu. PretyMan, to be Precentor of 
Lincolr Cathedral, 

Rev. J. H. Renovuarp, to the 
Orwell, Cambridge. 

Rev. Hen. Smart, to the rectory of the 
Abbey Church, Si. Aiban’s, 

Rev. Eowarp Tiur Low, to the rectory of 
Ashby, Suffolk. 

Births.] The lady of the Hon. J. F. 
Campbeil, of a son and heir. 

The lady of Lieut. Col. Colquitt, of a 
son. 

The Duchess of Bedford, of a son, 

The lady of Major Fane, M. P. of a son. 

The Hon. Mrs. Dawson, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rt. Hon. Edward Thorn- 
ton, of a son, 

Lady Eliz. Smyth, of a daughter. 

Tae wife of Mr. Claridge, of the Red Lion, 
Paddington, of three children, being the first 
time after an union of 20 years. 

Married.) Geo, Coster, esq. of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, to Ellen, daughter of the 
late Major Hansard. 

C.S. Letevre, jun. esq. eldest son of Chas. 
Shaw L, esq. M. P. for Reading, to Emma, 
youngest daughter of Lady Whitbread. 

Lord Geo. Wm. Russell, second son to the 
Duke of Bedford, to Elizabeth, only daughter 
of the late Hon. John Rawdon, and niece to 
the Marquis of Hastings. 

The Hon. Orlando Bridgeman, third son of 
the Earl of Bradford, to Selina, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Hon. General Needham, of Wares- 
ley Park, Hunts. 

John Madocks, esq. of Vrow-iw, Denbigh, 
to Sidney, youngest daughter of the late 
Abraham Robarts, esq. M. P. for Worcester. 

Thos. Mairable, Esq. of Stable-yard, St. 
James’s, to Charlotte, only child of Wm. 
Breach, esq. of Sloane-street. 

Edmund Barman, esq. of Lower Eaton- 
street, to Miss Mary Harris, of Chelsea. 

Rev. D. Hughes, rector of Llanfyllin, 
Montgomery, to Jennett, youngest daughter 
of D. Williams, esq. of Pen-y-bont, Me- 
noneth, 

Jas. Wedderburn, esq. of Devonshire- 
street, Portland-place, to Isabella, second 
“dughter of David Lynn, esq. of Portland- 
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Rev. Wm, Walford, of Hatfield-Peverel, 
Essex, to Jane, second daughter of Wm. 
Prevost, esq. of King’s road, Bedford row, 

Mr. R, Bennett, of Thames street, to Jane, 
fourth daughter of W. Gilby, esq. of Ches- 
hunt, Herts. 

Wa. Gracie Johnson, esq. to Anne Janette, 
eldest daughter of Simon Haliiday, esq. of 
Lower Berkeley street. 

Wm. Madox, esg. of Camberwell, to Caro- 
line, fifth daughter of Robert Porrett, esq, of 
the Tower. 

At Norwood, Rev. Edw. Moore, of Bra- 
zenose college, Oxford, to Mary, only daugh- 
ter of the late Wm, Urban Buee, esq. 

At Fulham, Lieut, Col. J. C. Conyers, of 
the 83d rest. of foot, to Sarah, daughter of 
A, T. Sampays, esq. 

At Kensington, Edw. Bell, esq. to Sarah, 
third daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Mat- 
thews, of Chaddesley Corbet, Worcester. 

At Chiswick, Lewis Rentley Oliver, esq. of 
Brentford, to Laura, youngest daughter of the 
late John Zoffany, esq. 

4¢ Pancras, Philip Charretie, esq. of Wo- 
burn piace, to Jane, relict of Mr. Win. 
Baker. 

At Hampstead, George Birkbeck, M. D. tc 
Anna Margaret, youngest daughter of Henry 
Gardiner, esq. of Liverpool. 


Died.] In Hanover square, the Dowagex 
Viscountess Hereford, of Stanway, Glouces- 
ter. 


In Brunswick square, John Jones, esq. of 
Derry Ormond, Cardigan.—Wm. Walker, 
esq. 

George John Singer, esq. of Princes street, 
Cavendish square, author of ** Elements of 
Electricity.” 

In Hertford street, May fair, Lady Suttic, 
wife of Sir J. Suttie, bart, of Balgonie. 

Harriet, wife of E. Turner, esq. of Want- 
age, Berks. 

In Great Cumberland street, Major-Gen. 
John Wiseman, 68. 

In Upper Brook street, Rob. Steele, esq. 
Master in Chancery. 

Laver Oliver, esq. one of the capital bur- 
gesses of Bury, 62. 

In Charlotte street, Fitzroy square, Edw. 
Pittman, esq. 89. 

In Brunswick place, Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. Brownlow V. Layard, rector of Uffing- 
ton, Lincoln. 

In Christ’s Hospital, of the hydrocephalus, 
Christopher, son of the Rev. John Hull, rec- 
tor of Upper Stondon, Beds. 

In Maddox street, Mrs. Eliz. Marsden, 74, 

At Lambeth, Chas. Godby, esq. 

At Camden Town, John Abraham, es4. 
87. 

At Finchley, Ann, wife of Wm. Dalby, 
esq. 64. 

At Pimlico, the wife of Hen. Guest, 
esq. 

At Hammersmith, Sam. Bowes Morton, 
esq. 73. 

















At Edmonton, the widow of Mr. Thos. 
Hammond, surgeon. 

At Hackney, Jane, third daughter of the 
Rev. John Clayton, 

Ir the Edaware road, Harriet, wife of the 
Rev. Nich. Cary, of Gee nsey. 

At Ken ia eton, P. N. de Visme, esq. 
TUE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 

HeuGcu Percy, Duke and Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Earl Percy, Baron Warkworth 
and a baronet, K.G. a genezail in the army, 
colone! of the Horse Guards Blue, lord-lieu- 
tenant and vice admiral of Nosthomb. rland 
and Newcastle upon Tyne, constableof Laun- 
ceston Castle, F.R.! S. and F.S. \. die d at Nor- 
thumberland House, London, of a sudden 
attack of coutin the stomach, on the morn- 
ing of the loth of July. He was bom in 


1 
1742, and having early adupted the military 


profession, served under Ponce Ferdiiand of 
Brunswick, in the Seven Years’ war. On 
the commencement of hosilities between the 


mother country aud her colon:es he was sent 
to America, wheie he commanded at the bat- 
tle of Lexingion 1 1775, and essentially 
coninbuted in November of the following 
year to the reduction of fort Washington 
near New York. Soon after his return to 
England, this nobleman was fixed upon as a 
ht person to be placed at the head of the com- 
mission dcoriagn < @) negociate with the Co- 
Ic mies: but this service he is said to have de- 
ined bev iuse the ministers refused his ap- 
plication for one of the bl ine ribbands which 
then happened to be vacant. After this he foi 
Ome time repre ented the citv of Westmin- 
ster in Parliament, till, on the demise of his 
father in 1786, he suceeeded to the family 
honours andestates. Elis Grace has not since 
becn actively engaged in public affairs. <A 
state of ill-health has more than once induced 
him to seek rehet in the more genial climat 
of Lisbon, and for the last twenty ye ving 
has been a martyr tothe gout. Histimeand 
| have been chiefly employed in con- 


atfenti 4 
unuing and completing the improvements 
begun by his father in the princely mansions 


of Northumberland tlouse, Sion House, and 
Alnwick Castle in Northumberland, where, 
on his extensive domains, upwards of a — 


lion of timber and other trees were annual! y 
planted for many successive years. The 
large income of his Grace, estimated at not 


less than $0,000. per annum, was expended 
tn these us seful pursuits, and in keeping up 
acient feudal splendour in the castle of 
the Percies. During the late war with France 
he raised, from: among his tenantry in the 
County from which he derived his title, a 
Corps of 1500 men, under the denomination 
of the Perey veomanrv, the whole being 
clothed, appointed, paid, and maintained by 


romen linge arme anda: ._ 
overnment finding arms and accou- 


. to his tenants he was a 
landlord, and the monument 
them in honour ef lnm will 
osterity the memory ef his kind- 
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ness and indulgence, and of their gratitude, 
One custom which he introduced among 
them, cannot be too highly praised, Or t00 ex. 
tensively imitated: it was that of providing 
for the industricus hinds of every large farm 
by giving them a cottage and ten acres of land, 
which proves an encouragement to labour in 
youth, anda security against want in old age, 
His Grace married in 1764 Lady Ann Stuart, 
third daughter ot John, third Earl of Bute, by 
whom he had no issue, and which marriage 
wis dissolved by act of Paliament in 1779, 

He married secondly, on the 25ih of May, 

1779, Frances Julia Burrell, the third daugh- 

ter of Peter Burrell,esq. of Beckenham, Kent, 

sister to the Marchioness of Exeter, the Coun- 
tess of Beverley, and Lord Gwydir. By this 
lady who is still ' ving he had tssue five daugh- 
three of whom are dead, and one is 
marinied to Lord James Muriay, second son of 
the Dukeof Athol,andthreesous,twoofwhom 
stuivive Hugh, karl Percy, born April 20, 
1785, now Duke of Northumberland, who 
was some time since called up to the House 
of Lords to sit for the Barony of Percy 5 and 
Algernon, born December 15, 1792, lately 
created a Peer by the the title of Baron Prud- 
hoe. The present Duke was recently married 
to a daughter of Earl Powis. 

LORD ARUNDELL, 

James Everarpb, ninth Lord Arundell, of 
Wardour Castle, and Count of the Roman 
Empire, died at Bath on the 14th of July. 
He was son of the Hon. James Everard 
Arundell, of Ashcombe, in the county of 
Wilts, and succeeded his first cousin, Henry, 
eighth Lord Arundell, in his titles, December 

, 1808. He married, first, the Hon. Mary 
Christina Arundell, his cousin, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Lord Arundell, who died in 
1so4, by whom he had two sons and four 
surviving daughters, and secondly, Mary, the 
daughter of R. Burnett Jones, esq. by whom 
he has twosons andadaughter. His lordship is 
succeeded in his titles by his eldestson, James 
Everard Arundell, who married Mary, the 
cniv daughter of the late Marquis of Buck- 
ingham. 

The Right Hon, GEORGE PONSONBY. 

This gentleman who, while attending his 
duty in the House of Commons, was sudden- 
ly seized with a paralytic affection, on the 
30th of June, expired at his house in Curzon 
street, on the morning of the sth of July. 
He was the younger son of the late Right 
Hon. John Ponsonby, Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons, brother of the late Earl 
of Besborough, by Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, 
daughter of William, the third Duke of Devon- 
shire. He was born in 1755. Called at an 
early age to the bar, and possessing for his 
rank but a siender fortune, he was early ap- 
pointed Counsel to the Commissioners of the 
Revenue, with the emolument of which of- 
fice he was satisfied, spending a considerable 
portion of his time in rural retirement; but 
a change of Ministry, which divested him of 
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this place, roused him into activity, and laid 


the foundation of his political life. In one 
and the same year he becamea leading mem- 
ber in the Irish House of Commons and at 
the bar. His professional practice opened 
the road to riches, while the necessary exer- 
tionssubdueda constitutional indolence which 
might otherwise have settled into habit. Thus 
his removal from place, at first contemplatec 
an evil, eventually proved a good, and put 
him at once in possession of healthful spirits, 
fame, and fortune. Always acting in concert 
with the party of his noble relative, the Duke 
of Devonshite, he was, on the change of ad- 
ministration in 1§96, appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Lreland. That office he resigned in 
1@07, om the retirement of Mr, Fox’s friends, 
on which occasion a pension of 40001. was 
settle on him for life. In the same year he 
was elected a member of the British Parlia- 
ment for the borcugh of Tavistock, which he 
has ever since represented, and soon began to 
be considered as the leader of the Opposition. 
As such (to borrow the words of the editor of 
the Ciole, by far the most respectable organ 
of the party to which Mr. Ponsonby belonged) 
he was in feeling and principle the very man 
contemplated by those who consider a syste- 
matic Opposition a necessary safeguard to the 
constitutional rights and liberties of England. 
The ingenuousness of his mind, the kindness 
of his heart, and the suavity of his manners, 
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conciliated his opponents, and assuaged all 
those feelings which defeat excites; and if 
his thumphs were not more numerous, it is 
because the candour and generosity of his 
mind disdained to take advantage of his ad- 
versaries whenever he thought them right, 
Where that was the case, all party feeling 
vanished before his political integrity, and on 
mauy Critical occasions he gave his opponents 
the support of his learning and _ talents. 
Nobly disdaining all selfish views, he was 
then no longer the leader of a party; he 
shewed himself the resolute, fixed, and un- 
alterable friend of Constitutional freedom. 
Good sense, the foundation of every excel- 
lence, he possessed in a superior degree, im- 
proved by study and intercourse with the 
world in public and in private life; his un- 
cerstanding was vigorous; his conception 
clear ; his language chaste, natural, and un- 
affected ; his manner impressive, and his 
voice well modulated. He addressed himself 
to the head, laying aside that species of elo- 
quence which sceks through the passions to 
mislead the judgment. A sound discretion, 
and an ardent love of justice and humanity, 
governed all his actions. By his wife, Lady 
Mary Ponsonby, sister of the late Earl of 
Lanesborough, who survives him, he has 
left 1 son and 1 daughter, who is married to 
the Hon, Francis Aldborough Prittie, brother 
of Lord Dunally. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. J. Bryant, of the George 
Inn, Buckden, Hunts, to the widow of W, 
Inskip, esq. of Wanden Abbey. 

Died.| At Wrestlingworth Parsonage, 
in consequence Of a fall from his horse, Rev. 
R. L. Manr'‘ng, 27. 


At Sharnbrook, Mr. Lovel Stonebanks, 


38, 
RERKSHIRF. 

Married.] At Wallingtor!, Mr. Walter 
Jackson, to the only daughter of the kate Dr. 
Pope, of Henley, Oxon. 

At Cookham, Chas. Albrecht, esq. of the 
Worcester Militia, to Mrs. Hussey. 

Died.} At Abinzdon, Mr. J. Miller, so- 
licitor, 49. . 

At Goosey, 
Spicer, esq. 61. 

At Englefield, Rev. Thos. Knapp, rector 
of that parish, 82. 

At Hare Hatch, Catherine, daughter of the 
Rev. P. Hind, 

At Oakley Place, Mrs. Mason, 88. 

At Wallingford, Mrs. Stephenson. 
_ At Reading, Mr. Rich. Dibley.—Mr. 
lage, of the Bear Inn.—Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Mr, Cleaver. 


near Wantage, Laurence 





At Weston Corbett, G. Green, esq. 

At Newbury, Mr. Jas. Jackson. 

At Cookham, William, eldest son of the 
Rev. Mr. Whately. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


Married.| At Dinton, Rev. C. Ashfield, 
to Anne, third daughter of the Rev. W. 
Goodall. 

Died.] At Weston Underwood, Bartho- 
lomew Higgins, esq. 75. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


It is reported, that amongst other public 
works to be facilitated by the loan of Go- 
vernment Exchequer bills, the new Cam- 
bridge Junction Canal, and Eau Brink Drain- 
age, are each to have a loan of 100,00ul. to- 
wards their completion. 

Some very curious antiquities were recently 
discovered four feet below the suil at Horse- 
fieid, near Barton.—They consist of a chain 
with six collars for conducting slaves ; also, 
a double fulcrum, shewing the manner in 
which the spits of the ancients were supported 
for roasting meat, and illustrating the follow- 
ing passage of Virgil .—** Sudjrctunt verulus 
prunas, et viscera torrent.” 


Married.) At Wisbech, Mr. Jas, Usill, 
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to Frances, only daughter of John Johnson, 
c q- 

Died.| At Parson Drove, near Wisdech, 
aced 28, Miss Mary Ann Moreton, who thus 
early met her death by drinking cold water 
after dancing at the village feast a few days 
preceding. 

At Cambridge, Mr. John Claydon. 

At Wisbech, Mr. John Vurley, 78. 

At Willingham, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. 
Wm. Read. 

At Norwood Farm, near March, the wife 
of Mr. J. Houshold, 25. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.] At Runcorn, A. M. Ferdi- 
nand Chevalier de Gaudrion, to Miss Smith 
of Bank House, 

At Knutsford, Rev. Geo, Shiffner, son of 
Geo. S. esq. M. P. to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Croxton Johnson, rector of 
Wilmslow. 

Died.|] At Chester, Miss Sarah Heath, 
50.—Mr. Peers, 75.—Mrs. Whalley,—Mi. 
Barlow, 64.—Mr, John Harrison, 65.— Mrs. 
Pickering. —Wm. Dod, esq. brothervof Mrs. 
Wynne, of Chester, and of Thos, Crewe D. 
esq. of Edge. 

At Newton, near Middlewich, the relict of 
Thos, Ravenscroft, esq. of Leftwich Hall, 91. 

At Dunham o’th’Hill, Mr. Thos. Dutton, 
86. 
At Birtle’s Hall, Letitia, wife of Reb. 
Hibbert, jun.esq. 18. 

At Parkgate, John, youngest son of John 
Finchett, esq. town-clerk of Chester. 

At Knowsley, Lady Stanley. 

At Runcorn, Mr. David Janion. 

CORNWALL. 

A correspondent in a paper of this county 
relates the following as a praiseworthy ex- 
ample of persevering industry, and of the be- 
nefit of attaching small pieces of ground to 
cottages :—Peter Skewes resides at Blackwa- 
ter, in the parish of St. Agnes; he holdsa 
small tenement consisting of about an acre 
and three quarters of land, the soil of which 
is naturally steril, This is divided into two 
neatly equal plots. One of these he plants 
with potatoes: the other he tills to wheat ; 
and so on alternately ; every year one of his 
little fields producing potatoes and the other 
wheat. By proper attention in the cultiva- 
tion, he has on an average, 80 Cornish bush- 
els of potatoes, and nine of wheat, each sea- 
son. He keeps two donkies which graze on 
the neighbouring common during the sum- 
mer, and are partly fed with the straw of his 
wheat in the winter; with these he carries 
coals, &c. for his neighbours, and collects 
manure for his ground. The refuse pota- 


toes, &c, erable him to feed a pig, which, 
with fish, purchased in the season, affords 
ali that is required for food, in addition to 
the preduce of his fields and little garden. 
In this way has Peter Skewes passed the last 
seven years, and supported a wife and a fa- 
mily, now consisting of six children, not 
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only without parish aid; but with a degree 
of comfort and independence of which there 
are not many examples in his situation jn 


life ;—-he never wants the means of satisfy.’ 


ing any demands that are mode upon him 
whether for parochial assessment or for sup. 
plying the wants of his family. 

Married.}_ R. H. Innes, esq. of Leyton, 
to Wilmot, eldest daughter of Lewis Chas, 
Daubuz, esq. of Truro, 

At Padstow, Mr. Hen. Heard, surgeon, to 
the daughter of Jas. Haynes, esq. of Hart- 
land, Devon.—Capt. Courtenay to Miss 
Boney. 

At Cornelly, Mr. Wm. Newton, of the 
Unicorn Inn, to Miss Downe. 

Died.} At St. Issey, John Warren San- 
dys, esq. 

At Trehenick, Nich. Male, esq. 58. 

At Launceston, Lieut. Col. Hugh Hol- 
land. 

Ac Bodmin, John Colwell, M. D, 74. 

At Padstow, the wife of Capt. Jenkyn, 76. 

At St. Ives, the wife of Mr. Thos. Ben- 
netts, 75. 

At Helston, Mr. Rich. Thomas, 74.—The 

vife of Mr. Geo. Cunnack,. 

At Egloshayle, Mrs. Brabyn. 

At West Looe, Mr. Nath, Prynn, 40. 

At Polperro, Mr. Z, Minards. 

At Rosemodern, Mr, Rich. Thomas, 65. 

At Cameltord, Philippa Ford, 90. 

' CUMBERLAND, 

Married.} At Workington, Capt. Thos, 
Kayne, to Miss Mary Jackson. 

At Whitehaven, Rev, Christopher Barnes, 
to Miss Underwood. 

At Greystoke, Capt. Jos. Robinson, R. N. 
of Whitbarrow, to Ann, daughter of the late 
Geo. Bolton, es@,of Preston. 

Died.| At rith, Mr, Rob, Hope, 64. 
—Mrs, Mary S@ith, $5. 

At Martindaleg the Rev. Hen. Johnson, 
upwards of 30 yeRrs perpetual curate of that 
place, 55. 

At Cumwhitton, Mrs. Eliz. Dixon, 92. 

At Clifton, Mrs. Sarah Bowman, 89. 

At Cockegnouhh, Thomas, son of Mr, T. 
Matthews, 20. 

At Ullock, Sarah, relict of Mr, John 
Walker. 

At Blennerhasset, Mr. Jos. Jackson, 78. 

At Carlisle, Mrs, Ann Simpson, 54.— 
Mary, wife of Mr. Wm. Johnston.—Mr. 
Rob. Hetherington, 54.—Mrs. Marg. Buller, 
25. 

At Arkleby, Mr. John Thornthwaite, 72. 

At Tarn, Mr. Ant. Parkes, who died ia 
the house in which he was born, and on his 
birth-dav, aged 90 years. 

At Whitehaven, Mrs. Crosthwaite.—-Mrs. 
Mary Woodburn, 83.—Mr. Thos. Hutchin- 
son, 62.—Mrs. Eliz. Nicholson, 76.—Mrs. 
Crosbie, 69.—Mr. Wm. Brown. 

At Eskdale, Elizabeth, relict of Mr, Joha 
Vickers, 94. 

At Kuk Lonan, I. of Man, Mrs, Ann Cut- 
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rin, mother, grandmother and grear zrand- 
mother of 104 children. 
DERBYSiIRS. 

Married.}] At Eyam, Jas. Whicher, esq 
of Petersfield, to Auna, second daughter o 
Major-General C. Cookson, R. A, 

Died} At Birdsgrove, Wm. Rawlins, 
esq. 69. 

At Staveley, Chas. Lewis, esq. of Bath, 

At Derby, Mr. Rich. Finney, 48. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

The Tavistock Canal, forming a commu- 
cation between the town of Tavistock and 
the river Tamar was opened on the 24th of 
fuuc, It was commenced in 1808,.and has 
cost about 70,0001. The Duke of Bedford 
whois the proprietor of one-eighth of the 
concern, has very liberally contributed to its 
support, by giving to the Company the 
whule.of the land through which the canal 
is cut. Though its level is about 280 feet 
above that of the Tamar, it runs for a mile 
and three quarters in a tunnel cut under 
Morwell Down at the depth of 450 feet from 
the sumunit of the hill, 

Peihaps no place in the kingdom has ex- 
perienced a greater fluctuation in its manu- 
facturing Concerns than Exeter, which, at a 
period remember.d by many now living, ex- 
ported in one year woollen goods to the 
amount of two millions sterling; whereas, 
we are informed, the whole amount, the 
last year, did not exceed thirty thousand 
pounds. 

The whole of the Fore-street, Exeter, from 
the Bridge to the Old London Inn, is now 
lighted with gas. Most of the principal 
tradesmen have adopted this method of light- 
ing their shops, 

June 28th, a dreadful fire at .Halberton, 
near Tiverton, totally destroyed i7 dwellings, 
(being one third of the village) mostly be- 
longing to poor people, who are with their 
helpless children, thus deprived of a place 
of shelter. No account is given how the 
hie originated, 

An extraordinary experiment has lately 
been made with complete success at Ply- 
mouth Dock-yard ; that of hauling upa line 
of battle ship on one of the building slips. 
lhe apparatus being fixed, on a given signal 
the immense fabric began to advance on the 
plane about eight or teu inches at a time, as 
the purchases acted, and in the short period 
of forty one minutes from the time of first 
heaving, a body weighing upwards of one 
‘ousand nine hundred and sixty-four ton, 
Was Coaveyed to its destined situation. In 
this Operation, we may clearly perceive what 
 Possiote to be done by the inclined plane, 
le Wheel and axis, and the pulley, in unison 
Witt 1400 men and 14 capstans. 

Girth.) At Dawlish, the Hon, Mrs. Ly- 
Saght, of a son. 

‘Werried.] At Broad Clist, Lieut. Col. 
Burrell, goth reg. to Marianne, youngest 
Caugdter of Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Everton, 
New Moxtury Mav.—No. 43. 
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At Exeter, Rich. Hart Chamberlain, esq. 
to Miss Britnell.—Mr. W. C. Pollard, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of Mr, Rob, Gould. 

Dred.} At Exeter, Mr. Thos, Scott, 84. 
—Mr. Ambrose Toby, 52.—Edward, only 
son of Wm, Gater, esq. 19. 

At Ilfracombe, Lieut.-col. Thos. Purefoy. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. Frazer.— 
Capt. Manly, R. N.—Mr. J. F. Rattenbury, 
71.—John Winsland, esq.— Capt. Nath. 
Couper.—Mr. Thos. Flaxman, 72.—Mrs. 
Bryant, 56. 

At Piymrree, Rev. Dan. Veysie, B.D. 
rector of that parish, and prebendaiy of Exe- 
ter Cathedral. 

At Dawlish, H. B, Hillcott, esq. of Gros- 
venor-place, London, 

DORSETSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. Balster of Sherborne, to 
Miss Hall, of East Anstey. 

At Farway, Mr. Wm. Rogers, of Honiton, 
to the second daughter of W. Guppy, esq. 

At Shaftesbury, Mr. John Mullett to Miss 
Roberts. 

Died.} At Milborne St. Andrew, the 
wife of Rich. Mason, esq. 67. 

At Weymouth, Chas. Buxton, jun, esq. of 
Fakenham, Norfolk. 

At Wimborne Minster, the relict of the 
Rev. Dr. Good. 

At Hook, the relict of the late Mr. John 
Davis, of Musson, Hants. 

At Bourton, Mr, Jas. Parratt. 

At Upway, Mr. Rob. Buck, of the Cus- 
toms, of Poole, 36. 

DURHAM. 

In the forenoon of Monday, June oth, 
the carbureted hydrogen gas in the Harraton 
Row Pit, on the river Wear, belonging to 
Mr. Lambton, exploded with a tremendous 
shock, when 38 men and boys, out of 41, 
fell victims to the melancholy event. The 
force of the explosion was so great, that 
corves, trams, and other utensils, were blown 
from the bottom of the pit (82 fathoms in 
depth) into the air; also two of the suficrers 
were blown out of the shaft, and their re- 


_mains were found at some distance from the 


mouth. On ‘Tuesday, a coroner’s inquest 
was held on the bodies: and the jury re- 
turned the following verdict : —The deceased 
came by their deaths in consequence of an 
ernlosion of fire-damp, occasioned by the 
using of candles instead of safety-camps, 
contvary to orders given. It appeared, in 
the course of the investigation, that a part of 
the pit in which some of the colliers hid 
been set to work that morning was not clear 
of fire-damp; that this circumstance was 
particularly impressed upon the workmen, 
and that they were expressly ordered to use 
their safety-lamps. Notwithstanding these 
orders, a young man named John Moody, 
one of the hewers, lighted a candle, on ac- 
count of its giving mere light than the 
lamp; this being observed by the overmai, 
he was severely reprimanded and orgered tu 
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light his lamp, which he then did. The 
overman had not long however left the spor, 
when the obstinate young man re-lighted his 

ile by unscrewing the lamp, and thus 
sacrificed his own and the lives of his com- 
panions. All the sufferers, except one from 
Fatfield, belonged to New Painshaw, and 
were buried there on Wednesday. Amongst 
them were ten of “ name of Hill, viz. a 
fat her, two sons, and seven grandsons. Seven 
widows are left; but the sufferers being 
mostly young, there are very few children. 
This however was not the whole exteut of 
the catastrophe, foron Wednesday, July 1st, 
eight men, who descended to reinstate the 
air-stoppings, which had been swept away 
by the blast, were all suffocated by the choke- 
damp. 

Married.) AtSt. Andrew Auckland, Mr, 
Bulman, attorney, of South Shields, to Ann, 
second daughter of Mr. Thos. Bowman. 

Died.) At Durham, Mr.C. Liddell, of 
the Griffininn, 55. 

At Wolsingham, Mr. Thos. Bates, sur- 
gpeon,. 

At Gateshead, Mrs. Spence, 79. 

At West Auckland, Mr. M. Hodgson, 
surgeon, 

At South Shields, Charles, fourth son of 
N. Faitles, esq.— Mis. Temple, 63. 

ESSEX, 

Morried.] At Prittlewell, Jas. Steward, 
sq. to Alice, second daughter of John Luell, 
esq. 

Mr. ‘Townsend Dennis, surgeon, of Kelvin, 
to Maria, ¢ daughter of the | late Mr. ©. Day, 
of Colchester. 

At Leyton, Hen. Crabb, esq. of Temple 
Dinsley, Herts, to Fanny, daughter of T. 
Ellis, esq. 

Died.} At Imworth Hall, 
Mr. Rod. Sach. 

At Borley Hall, Mfr. Hen. Mason Coker. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The Forest of Dean, which is now being 
to the production of future 
. aid staie, has 
already afforded three bountiful crops, which 
have principally been used in the erection of 
*¢ Briain’s best balwarks.” ‘The last time 
of its plantation was in the reign of Charles 


fi. upwards of 150 years ago. 


the wife of 


syianted 1 voer 
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The new church, cailedthe Holy Trinity, 
erected on the Quarry Hill, in the Forest of 
Dean, was Consecrated on the 26th af June, 
by the Bishop of Gloucester. 


ant alana < oe 
ana same springs i1a$ 


been discovered at Cheltenham, sear the 
centre cf Hligh-street, parallel with the 
( olonna cS. ih cons jus nce of wh S h plo unt d 
i DA iTAS ‘ t iI a nev Spa ase ai rot ics 
pa, and buildi: ry 

will be immediately erected. 
’ At Charfield, J Hawes 
Pox, M. D. of Bristol, to Harnett, daughter 

t} ¢ i i \ R cn j mcs 


At Iron Acton, Wm. Rolph, esq. of 
hornbury, to Miss Fran: 


At Tewkesbury, Lieut. Mitchell, R. N. to 
Charlotte, only daughter of the Rev. Digby 
Smith, of Worcester. 

Rev. John Morse, rector of Huntley, to 
Helen, daughter of the late Mr. Williams, 
surgeon, of Newnham, 

Die d.} 
Alderman J. Gwillim.—Mrs. Richards, 98, 
At Bradley House, Rich, Nelmes, esq. 

At Clifton, Rev. Wm. Faraday. 

At Horsely, the relict of the Rev. Ben}, 
Francis, A. M. 

At Berkeley, W. L. Shrapnell, esq. late 
surgeon in the South Gloucester Milita. 

At Tormarton, Mr. Wm. Arnold, 70. 

At Olveston, Mr, Jos. Sturge, 63. 

At Winchcemb, Mr. Sam]. Smith, 66. 

At Uley, Mrs. Watts. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

Or the 7th of July, the royal assent was 
given to the bill for the execution of the 
pian of constructing a canal from Arundel to 
Portsmouth, and there no longer remains 
any tmpediment to the completion of the 
long desired navigation between the metro- 
polis and the port of Portsmouth. To eluci- 
date the great estimation in which this object 
has been held, it is only necessary to advert 
to the two former attempts to obtain the 
sanction of the legislature to such an under- 
taking, both of which were very extensively 
patronised, yet neither was successful, owing 
to the powerful opposition of certain proprie- 
tors of the lands through which those canals 
were to have passed, The first was made in 
1803, and the estimate for the line then sur- 
veyed was little short of 800,0001., and the 
other survey teok place in the year 1809, at 
an estimate of nearly a million sterling, and 
as (notwithstanding the great amount of the 
capitals then to have been expended) the ge- 
neral opinion as to the advantages the mea- 
sure held forth was fully evinced by the great 
extent of the subscriptions then entered into, 
the commirtee feel much confidence in sub- 
mitting to the consideration of the public the 
ie for which the present act of parliament 
has been obtained. As a navigation already 
exists froma the metropolis as far as Arundel, 
by means of the Thames, the river Wey, the 
Wey and Arun Junction Canal, and the river 
Arun, the construction ofa canal from Arun- 
del to Portsmouth is all that remains to com- 
plete the line from London to that port. The 
distance between Arundel and Portsmouth is 
twenty-cight miles, of which the harbours of 
Ctichester and Langstone afford a natural 
navigation of thirteen miles, therefore the 
excavation of about fiftcen miles is al! that 
is now necessary to enable barges to receive 
their ladings in London, and deliver them at 
Portsmouth—to effect which desirable object 
the beforementioned act has passed. The 
survey for this undertaking was made under 
the direction of Mr. Rennie, through a line 
of country so peculiarly eligible, that noe 
locks were found to be requisite, except 4! 
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the extremities, and therefore 125,452. ap- 
pear to be all that is necessary to carry itinto 
effect; but inasmuch as great reductions 
have taken place in the price of land, labour, 
and materials, since Mr. Rennie made the 
estimate in question, it is beyond a doubt, 
that the above sum is greater than will be 
required ; and the committee feel warranted 
in this conclusion, because certain opulent 
persons have expressed a willingness to un- 
dertake the execution of this measure at an 
abatement of 101. per cent. on the aforesaid 
estimate. The committee observe, that every 
practicable investigation has been made, by 
reference to official documents and other- 
wise, as to the nature and extent of the trade 
now existing between the metropolis and the 
towns of Portsmouth, Portsea, and Gosport, 
as also the city of Chichester and the Isle of 
Wight; and that it is found to be of ample 
mignitude to insure prosperity to the under- 
taking. And they further observe, that the 
markets for the coasts of Sussex and Hamp- 
shire are held in the city of Chichester, and 
that they derive their supplies principally 
from the interior of Sussex, through which 
the line of canal will pass to that city; ant 
further, that the continuance of the said line 
from thence to Portsmouth will lead io the 
very populous neighbourhood where the 
principal consumption must necessarily ex- 
ist. In reference to the constant and exten- 
sive transit of goods from London to such 
ports in the British Channel as are situated 
to the westward of Portsmouth, the commit- 
tee observe, that the intended cana! will af- 
ford the means of forwarding such goods to 
their destination, with a dispatch equal to 
that of the present land carriage, and at less 
than one-sixth part of the expeuse, and 
therefore they are induced to look with much 
confidence to a very considerable trade from 
these sources. To the London merchants 
(particularly those who import perishable 
goods) the committee submit, that it must 
be peculiarly desirable to them to be enabled, 
during the long prevalence of contrary winds, 
to land their goods at Portsmouth, and for- 
ward them with certainty to the metropolis 
in four days; and they observe, that Ports- 
mouth being an established bonding port, 
with numerous warehouses approved of un- 
der that system, the best accommodation 
Will be afforded them to avail themselves of 
that country market, whenever they might 
deem it desirable. The committee view the 
transportation of public stores between the 
Steat national depots on the river Thames 
and this very important sea-port, as an ex- 
tensive source of benefit to the concern; and 
having considered this, and the many other 
sources whence the revenue to the proprietors 
ot this undertaking must arise, they are 
strongly of opinion that there is every reason- 
able expectation of a very abundant and sa- 
“sfactory interest on the capital to be ex- 
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pended, even in time of peace: but to these 
persons whose chief object in becoming sub- 
scribers might be future advantage to their 
children, the committee submit the consi- 
deration of the inevitable and greatly in- 
creased value that must attend shares in this 
undertaking, whenever this country shall be 
again in a state of warfare, as at such times 
the trade between London and Portsmouth 
(which latter port is the grand rendezvous 
for all convoys) will ever be excecdingly 
great, and the transit of government stores, 
both navaland military, during such periods, 
cannot be otherwise than excessive. The 
committee submit (as an eminent proof of 
the estimation in which this undertaking is 
held) that 101,250l. or near five-sixths of 
the whole estimate were subscribed previous 
to the passing of the act, ‘The shares are of 
501. each, and payable by instalments of 51. 
every three months, 

from the Report of the Committee of the 
Winchester Provident Institution it appears 
that the sum total of receipts since the com- 
mencement of the institution in January, 
1816, was 6,649!. 12s. 2d. and that the stock 
now standing in the names of the trustees is 
*,0121. 16s. Od. 4 per cents. 

A new and spacious bathing-house is now 
opened on Southsea beach, Portsmouth, the 
promenade room in which is delightful in the 
extreme, as it commands the most beautiful 
prospects of the Isle of Wight, &c. 

June 23d, during a tremendous thunder- 
storm, the lightning set fire to the timber- 
yard of Mr. Benj. Hobbs, at Redbridge, near 
Southampton, and four large store-houses 
were consumed before the flames could be 
subdued. 

We observe in the county papers that 
Holly Hill, the seat of Lord Cochrane is ad- 
vertised for sale, and that Botley, the late re- 
sidence of the notorious Cobbeit is also to be 
sold or let. 

Birth.] At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, the 
Countess of Errol, of a son, 

Married.] Peter Green, esq. of Cookham, 
Berks, to Sarah, only daughter of the Rev. 
John Smith, rector of Deane. 

At Micheldever, Mr. W. Castleman, to 
Jemima, daughter of Geo, Kersley, esq. 

Died.}] At Portsmouth, John Godwin, 
esq. banker. 

At West-meon, Susannah, daughter of J. 
Sibley, esq. 

At Titchfield, Capt. R.S. Nicholson, R.N. 
He served as licutenant on board the War- 
rior, under Adm, Rodney in the memorable 
victories of April 1782. 

At Wherwell House, Josh. Iremonger, 
esq. 72. 

In the Isle of Wight, Capt. Sam]. Grove, 
RN. 

At Winchester, Mr. Wm. Masters, 83. 

At Southampton, Mrs. Mitchell, wife of 
Mr, John M. of the Chough inn, 46. 


* 
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{GREFORDSHIRE. 
| At Leominster, Jas, Baily Tol- 
Geivy, €Sq. 

\t Eardisley, Mr. Walter Harris, 63. 

\t Hereford, John Stallard, esq. of Ward- 
wick, 78, 

At Kinnersley Castle, Leonard Parkinson, 
esq. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

‘The judicious alterations which have re- 
cently taken place in the courts of justice at 
Hertford, are calculated to afford the greatest 
convenience to the judges and magistrates, 
private doors having been opened for their ac- 
commodation to enter upon the bench, with- 
out passing through an immense crowd as 
heretofore, Part of the bench is in future to 
be reserved for the magistrates exclusively, 
so that an easy access may be had to their 
lordships for communication, when required, 
which has hitherto been almost impracticable, 
trom the necessity of passing through the 
body of the court. 

Married.} Rev. H. Hale, to Fanny, 
daughter of John Sowerby, esq- of Puttridge 
Bury, 

At Abbot's Langley, W. H. Woolrych, 
esq. of Croxley House, to Penelope, daugh- 
ter of F. Bradford, esq. of Great Westwood. 

At Ware, Thos. Cobham, esq. to Mary 
Ann, second daughter of the late Nath. Hum- 
frey, esq. 

Died.] At St. Alban’s, John Boys, esq. 
attorney and banker, 60. 

At Walkerne, Rev. Dr. Heath, 79. 

At Two Waters, Jos. Walker, esq. 77. 

KENT. 

The following extraordinary produce from 
a single clevel of barley, accidentally sown 
some wheat on the land of Mr. Wm. 
Horsley, at Blein, near Canterbury, seems to 
indicate that this spectes of grain would be 
much more productive if sown at an earlier 
period than is usually the practice. Jt had 
generated 34 stems with ears, each contain- 
ing Jo clevels, giving a total of 1020 grains—- 
more than a thousand fold—nor was this the 
only instance, two others being found equally 
productive. 


Married.) 
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At Greenwich, John Mackie, 
esq. Of Barzaly, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
Peter Lawrie, esq. of Blackheath.—George 
Martyr, esq. to the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
George. 

Died.| At Deptford, Mr. John Bird, late 
mathematical master at Uppingham School. 

At Ramsgate, Moses, esq. 

At Eythorn, Mr. Rich. Lambert, 64. 

At Dover, Rev. John Lyon, 45 years mi- 
nister of the church of St. Mary in that 
town. 

At Gravesend, Nath. Gyles, esq. one of the 
Searchers of the Customs at that port 35 
years, 67. 

At Woolwich, in his soth vear, General 
Vaughan Lloyd, after 52 years service in the 
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Royal Artillery, and having distinguished 
himself at the battle of Minden, at the siege 
of Gibraltar, and in the campaigas in the 
West Indies under the late Sir John Vaughan 
and Ralph Abercrombie, and having been 
Commandant of the garrison of Wolwich 
upwards of 20 years. —C. Blumenheben, esq, 
of the Royal Military Academy. 

At Maidstone, Mr. Hilliar Russell.—Mrs, 
Overy, 65.—Mrs, Mary Burgess, 55.— Miss 
Eliz. Rhodes, 55. 

At Greenwich, the relict of John Voase, 
esq. of Hull, 69. 

At West Wickham, Mrs, Cuthbert, widow 
of the Rev. Jos. C. of Upminster, Essex, 

At Chatham, Dr. Oswald, 25. He had 
been examining one of his patients after 
death, to discover the nature and cause of his 
disease ; when, on opening an internal tu- 
mour, he slighly pricked his hand with his 
dissecting knife, which conveyed the banefu! 
malady into his system, under which he 
languished in spite of all efforts made by his 
medical friends to relieve him, for three 
weeks ; when Nature sunk under her own 
efforts, and consigned him to an untimely 
grave.—Lieut. Alex: Rhodes, R.N. 27. 

At Canterbury, Mr, John Trimnell, sur- 
geon, 45. 

At Seven Oaks, Harry F. Spencer, esq. 

At Milton, Mrs, Jordan, 63, 

LANCASHIRE, 

4 National Schoo! is building at Lancaster, 
which Matthew Pope, esq. of Whitehaven, 
has endowed bya gift of 2000]. He has 
also endowed two others, one with 30001. 
and another with 20001. 

More than 1000 of the labourers who have 
been employe.l| on the dock-works at Liver- 
pool, since the beginning of last winter, have 
been dismissed. The directors have been 
compelied to this measure, partly from 
want of funds, and partly from the difficulty 
or impracticability of employing with effect 
so large a body of men in the actual state of 
the works, 

July 12th, the Pheenix corn steam mill in 
Bridgewater street, Liverpool, was burned to 
the ground. The damage is estimated at 
about 5000). and the premises were insured to 
very neasly that amount. 

A correspondent of the Lancaster Gaxetie 
holds up to the imitation of the opulent, the 
benevelent example of Miss Mason, of Edge 
Hill, near Liverpool. This lady, at her sole 
expense, supports a Sunday school of about 
60 boys and 40 girls at Cockerham, and a Si- 
milar establishment at Maghull, seven miles 
frm Liverpool. She has likewise a daily 
schoo] and a resident teacher annexed to her 
estate at Edge Hill, where from 40 to 50 
poor girls are prepared for their entrance into 
life ; and when at the age of 14, she interests 
herself in procuring them situations. . 

Birth.] At Manchester, Ann, wife o! 


Josepi: Webb, a poor stay-maker, of three 
girls, The father is upwards of 65 years of 
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ave, and has had by a fOrmer wife 21 child- 
ren, and by the present 6. 


Married.} Rev. Thos. Royds, cf Roch- 
dale, to Rachel, second daughter of Sam. 
Ashton, esq. of Hebers, near Mauchester, 

At Liverpool, Lieut, Chas. Paget, to Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of N. Tyrer, esq.— 
Mr, Wm. Dixon, t o Mary, youngest daugh- 
rer of Wm. Beckwith, esq.—Lieut. Chas. 
Phillips, R.N.to Miss Ann Henderson, 

At Lancaster, Capt. Wilson, R.N. to Do- 
rothy, second dauzhter of Chas. Gibson, esq. 
of Quermore Park. 

At Croston, Jos. Fielden, esq. of Wilton 
House, to Frances, second daughter of the 
Rey. Streynsham Master. 

Johu Cranke, esq. of Ulverston, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Mr, Wm. Callon, of Li- 
verpool. 


Died.| Jonathan Farrar, curate of Auzh- 
ton, in consequence of a fall from his horse. 

At Bolton, the widow of the Rev. Rich. 
Kay, 77. 

At Bankside, near Rochdale, Ann, wife of 
John Ormerod, esq. 60, 

At Biggin, John Surtees, esq. 78. 

At Forton Lodge, Miss Edmonson, niece 

f Thos. E. esq. of Grassyard Hall, near 
tmaece Ve 

At Liverpool, Mr. W. C. Lillyman, of the 
Liverpool Arms Hotel.—Mr., Nicholson Ww i" 
l:amson, eldest son of the late Capt. John W. 
of Whitehaven, 52.—Mr. Jos. Cross, 47.— 
Ann, wife of Mr. Rich. Robinson, 38.—Mr. 
John Graham, 68.—Mr,. Gilbert Brown, 51. 
—Mr. Fras. Hunter, 47.—Mr. Sam. Addi- 
son, jun.—Mr. John Kendat!l, 25.— Miss 
Whittaker. 

At Manchester, the wife of Mr. Fenton At- 
kinson, solicitor, 27.— Mrs. Birch.—Mr. 
John Taylor, 64. He was educated at the 
Dissenting Academy at Daventry, under the 
late Dr. Ashworth, and afterwards resided in 
the same establishment several years as Clas- 
sical Tutor, which office his extensive learn- 
ng fully qualified him to fill. He was sub- 
sequently stationed several years at Waimsley 
Chapel, in Lancashire, and at Ilminster, in 
Somersetshire, as the Minister of the con- 
-regations of Unitarian Dissenters in those 
places, a@both of which he was highly and 
leservedly respected. During his residence at 
ilminster, a change took place in his religious 
sentiments, and he proved his conscientious 
sincerity, by immediately resigning his situa - 
ton. Some time afterwards he joined the 
Society of Friends, and for 16 er 17 years 
presided over the school belonging to that 
body at Manchester. This cffice a severe 
paralytic attack obliged him to relinquish in 
$2} 


re Lancaster, the eldest daughter of Mr. 
ch, Moore, 17.—Miss Eleanor Hadwen. 
\t Preston, Mrs. Mary Wesley, 76.—Mrs 


nen, Wikesstles rs: Alice. Butler, 0 1 uae 
» Counsel, 
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At Wigan, “Mrs. Ellen Lowe, 58.—Mr. 
Mark Aspull, 5 55. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 


Married.) At Loughborough, Lieut, Land, 
late of the Devonshire militia, to Susannah, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Francis Harley, ot 
Loughborough. 
Died. | At Baikby Hail, 
esq. 
At Ashby de la Zouch, Mr, Thompson. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The first stone of the Lincoln Lunatic 
Asylum projccted eleven years a go, has at 
length been laid. It ts expected that in an- 
other year the building will be ready forthe 
reception of the unfortunate objects for whom 
it is destined. 

Married.| At Boston, Mr. Wan. Redir, 
solicitor, to Ann, daughter of the Rev. R. 
Wright, 

At Horncastle, Mr. Phillips, schooimaster, 
to Miss Wood. 

At Crowton, Mr. Geo. Terry, of London, 
to Ann, daughter of the Rev. Fras. Jennings, 
Died.| At Boston, Mr. J. Ashton, 31. 

At Gosberton, Mr. Rob, Kemp, 83. 

At Pinehbeck, Mr. Batley, 97. 

At Crowland Abbey, Mrs. Wright, $1. 

At Horncastle, Mrs. White.—Mrs, Cra- 
dock. 

At Oxcom)h, Mr. W. Grant, grazier, whose 
property is estimated at 100,0001. 

At Wyberton, Mr. Wm Clarke, cattle 
doctor. He had been bitten about 10 weeks 
before by a strange dog, and having some sus 
picion that the animal was maid, he had ie- 
course to medical aid. The wound heaie: 
and he remained in his usual health till two 
days before his death, when he manifested 
unequivocal symptoms of hydrophobia, which 
increased in viclence till he expired. 

At Culverthorp Hall, Charles, voungest 
son of the late Sir John Vhorold, part. 

At Stroxton, Wm. Fleicher, gen: 69. 

At — ai the Marsh, Mr. Wilson. De 
was 4 Very penurious bachelor; and on bein: 
undressed after his Cecease, 11671. was found 
in cash and bank bilis on his person. 

At Skidbrooke. Mr. Mark Phillips, 91. 

| MON MOUTISIINE, 

Died.} At Gocket, Mrs. Ann Hook, 70. 

At Monmouth, Jas.*Warworth, esq. s nior 
alderman of that corporation, 


C. W. Pochin, 


NORFOLK. 


At the late annual agricultural mee! > at 
Holkham, the seat of T. W. Coke, e- 
sides the premiums for live stock, a of 
plate value 20 guineas, was adjud i? 
3iyth, of Burnham, for the cons ‘4 
acres of arable land into. pesty: s- 
planting turf—a practice whi-? - 
ning to gain ground among "| ; 


of this county. <A similar pr? 
lotted to Mr. Harvey, of A’ 
ng converted 8 acres uf paste: 





ao 

meadow, <A piece of plate value 10 guineas, 
was adjudged to Riehard Mann, blacksmith, 
ot Hoikhaum, for an inverted horse hoe, upon 


‘Ir. Blaikie’s principle. —The judges bestow- 

{ great commendation on Mr. Balls (the 
only other competitor for the prize) for his 
new-invented universal hoe, which they 
thought, with some alteration, might be made 
a very useful agricultural impiement. 

Married.} At Northwold, Licut. John 
Pilcher, of Swatiham, to Mary Anne, eldest 
daughter of John Scales, esq. 

At Yarmouth, John Sabine, esq. to Caro- 
Ine, second daughter of Mir. Wm. aytor, 
surgcon.—Mr. Rob, Page, to Miss E. Bulil- 
weil, 

At Norwich, Lieut, Geo. Wm. Baker, R.A. 
| est duughter of J. Cole, esg.—Hen. 
Muskett, esq. of Easton Hall, to Emily, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Thos, Grant.—~ 
lie Kev. Jas. Layton, of Catheld, to Miss 
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‘luddingham, Mr. B. T. Bunting, 
Bank of England, to Catharine, young- 
est daughter of Myr. Rastiick, of Morpeth. 

Dicd.} At Hetherseit, Mrs. Herne, 80. 
ccton, Mr. J. Buscall, 41. 

At Norwica, Ann, relict of Hewitt Rand, 
esq. 60.—Mis. Merry, 23.—Mr. isaac Cole- 
nian, 77.—Mrs. Coates.—Mrs. Robinson.— 
Nir. Edw. Norton, 45.—Mr. Rob. English, 
of the Greyhound inn, 40.—Mary, wife ot 
Mir. ‘l. Bonner, attorney, 20. 

At Swaffham, Mr. John Palmer, 81.—~ 
Nlis. Randall, 42. 

At Heydon, John Lloyd, esq. 73. 

At Coliushall, Georgina, daughter of the 
late Geo. Thompson, esq, of Yarmouth, 21. 

At Thorpe, Rob. Flales, esq. 72. 

At Ludham, Mr. John Saul, 48. 

At Mulbarton, the wile of Mr. J. Turner 
of Castle Acre, 

\t Yarmouth, the relict of Capt. Bristow, 
>6.—Mr. John Turner, $4.—Mr. Hen. King, 
>o.—Alr. Cawley Butis, 46.— Mrs. M. Neve, 
64.— Mr. John Ayers, 62.—Mrs, Campbell, 

2.—Muis. Crickmay, 30.—Mrs. Page, 59. 

At Itteringham, Robert, thud son of R. 


Copeman, geut. 18. He was drowned when 


— 


ishing. 
At Lynn, Mr. M. Manser, 72.—-Mr, Hill- 
vard, 59.—-Mr. David De Caux. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRKE, 

Married.| AtStowe nine Churches, Geo. 
Henry Gibbs, esq. of Powis place, London, 
to Caroline, daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Crawley, rector of Stowe.— Fiennes Trot- 
mun, jun. esq. only son of Fiennes ‘I’. esq. of 
Siston Court, Gloucestershire, to Harriet, 
veungest daughter of the late Francis Litch- 
field, esq. of Northampton. 

At Peterborough Mr. John Busher to Miss 
\'i afters, 

At Kettering, Mr. C. H. Courtenay, jun. 
the widow of M1. James Rose. 
Pied.) At Thomnheugh, Jane, youngest 


~ 

c 
’ 
+ 


ter OL the Rev. Wm, Wing. 


Northampton— Northumberland — Nottingh am. 
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At Northamptor, Mr, Vores, 46. 
At Clipstone, Edw. Buswell, gent. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The Corporation of Newcastle have com- 
menced building 20 additional rooms to the 
Peace and Unity Hospital, at the Westgate, 
for aged freemen and their widows. 

At the late Anniversary meeting of the 
Newcastle Sunday School Union Institution, 
it was stated, among other impressive facts, 
that the united number of children and 
teachers amounts to nearly 12,000, and is 
progressively augmenting ; that several bible 
associations, reiigious tract societies, and ju- 
venile libraries have sprung out of these 
schools ; increased attention to public wor- 
ship, and the observance of moral and rela- 
tive duties are obviously promoted ; and that 
an anonymous gift of 2,800 copies of the 
chuch of England Homily tracts bas just 
been received to be distributed among the 
childien. 

Marvied.} At Horton, John Appleby, 
esq. of Alyn aiouth, to Miss Anne Hodgson, 

At Tynemouth, Wm. Brisgs, esq. of 
Blyth, to Miss Storey. 

At Morpeth, Mr. John Arthur to Miss 
Beaumont. 

Died.) At South Preston, near North 
Shields, Margaret, eldest daughter of the late 
Niajor Alex. Campbeil. 

At North Shields, Mary, wife of Mr. A, 
Hays, 44.—Miss Campbell.—Mr. James 
Boggie.—-The wife of Mr. Miles Hann— 
Mr. Henry Aynsley, 71. 

At Holy Island, Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Robert Lilburn, and sister of 
the late Captain L. of the Navy, 24. 

At Wooler, Mr. Rob. Hasty, 57. 

At Morpeth, Mrs. Singleton, 45.—Mrs, 
Womack, 32. 

At Chilton, Mrs. Mason, wife of Christo- 
pher M. esq. 45. 

At Birtley, Ralph Gofton, 101. 

At Newcastle, Sarah, widow of Mr, Cuth- 
bert Pigg, late town-surveyor.—Mr. Miles 
Hann, ship owner. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

The Nottingham Journal says: ** It has 
come out on the examination of the prisoners 
now in Custody in our county gaol, oncharges 
of being concerned in the late treasonable 
outrages, that several of them were in situa- 
tions far above want, being persons of small 
property, and that others were earning 15 (0 
24s. and upwards weekly !” 

Married.] At Nottingham, Capt. Daniel 
Tongue, R. N. to Miss Severn.—Mr. J. 


Marsden, of Colchester, to Sarah, eldest 


daughter of Jas. Wright, esq.—Mr. Wm. 
Day, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mrs, Gimson. 
—Mr. Sam. Earnshaw, to Miss Woodroffe. 

Mr. Jas. Pearson, of Nottingham, to Miss 
M.A. Gent, of Bulwell. 


The Rev. Charles Pratt, to Harriet, fifth : 
daughter of the Rev. Wm. Smelt, rector o! 7 


Gedling, 
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Dicd.] At Sereveton, Admiral Sutton. 
zy At South Scarle, near Newark, Mary, wife 
of H. Cox, esq. 43. 
m- At Southwell, Mr. John Croft, lately a 
the bookseller and printer in London. 
ite, At Carlton, Mr. Land, of the Bell Inn, 53. 
At Bradmore, Mr. Wm. Nixon, 81. 
the At Nottingham, S. Wyer, gent. 89. 
on, | a OXFORDSHIRE, 
sts, : In consequence of the projected road from 
ind | — Henley-upon-Thames to Bristol, some spi- 
lis | rited gentlemen of the former town purpose 
ble erecting a Waterloo street, leading from the 
jue market place to Fairbottom ; from whence 
ese —s the road will proceed upon a perfect flat to 


or | Grey’s Green, then by Witheridge-hill to 


‘las | 9 English farm. Thus far it is proposed to 
hat 4 unite the Oxford road with the above line 5 
the 4 then to take it by Nuffield and May’s farm, 
ust upon an inclined plane of not more than two 
the inches toa yard, to Benson and Wallingford. 

Ry the above route the abruptand dangerous 
by, ascent to and from Nettlebed will be avoided. 
n. Married.} At Oxford, Mr. Wm. Polly, 


of - af Cowley, to Miss Tyson, niece to Mrs. 
> Holmes.-—Mr, Thos. Bartlett, to Ann, only 


liss "= daughter of the Rev, Jas. Hinton. 
¥ Died] At Oxford, the wife of Mr. Aaron 
rth { Harpur, of the New Inn, 31—Mary, wife 
late = of Mr. John Cox.— Mr. Anthony Coopér, 79. 
— —Mr. thos. Smith, 59.—Mrs. Rose.—Mr. 
A, 3 Haynes.—Mrs. Newman, wife of Mr. N. 
nes so printer.—Mrs. Wilkinson.—Mr, Thomas 
n—  — Eaton, 36.—The wife of Mr. Thos. Davis, 
q 44.—Mr. Thos, Badcock.—Mrs, James.— 
rest 9 Mrs, Cobbet. 
r of At Little Coxwell, Mr. Thos. Jones, 71. 
At Filkins, Mr. Rich. Bignell, $3. 
ee At Sandford House, near Enstone, Miss 
Ars. | | ‘Taylor, sister of William T. esq. 
f Ar Watereaton, Mr. Onion, 67. 
sto- RUTLAND, 
For many years a society has existed in 
» this county for the encouragement of knitting 
athe |= and spinning, and such have been the obvi- 
iles | | ously good effects produced by it upon the 


habits of the population, that it 1s in contem- 
plation now to offer premiums for the en- 
couragement of good plain-work sewing, as 
well as knitting and spinning. | 

Died] AtEmpingham, Mrs, Braunston, 
43, 

SHROPSHIRE, 

Married.} At Wednesbury, Mr. James, 
only son of Capt. J. to Dorothy, second 
daughter of Thos. Topsham, esq. of Edg- 
mond, 

At Bishop’s Castle, Mr. Thos. Hickman, 
of The Dairy, near Pool, to Mary, eldest 





Vm. caughter of Mr. John Yowyer. 

son. P= Died.} At Prees, Thos. Hill, esq. third 

fie. FS SON of the late Sir Rowland H., bart. 76. 

Miss At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Darwin, wife of Dr. 
Rob. Waring D. 

fifth Fe At Bridgnorth, Mrs. Gitton, 54. 

r ol E 7 At Sroseley, Mr. Harper, of the Fux Inn. 
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At Ryton, James, sixth son of the Rev. 
G. F. Molineux. 

At Ludlow, Mrs, Smith, 

At Erw-escob, Mrs, Bentley, 81. 


SOMERS ETSHIRE, 


The High-street of Bristol, which had 
recently twenty common lamps, is now illu- 
minated with four Gas lamps ; and the lighe 
in the street is at least double what it former- 
ly was. 

Mr. Fryer, an artist of Bath, has happily 
made an improvement on Smart’s machine 
for sweeping chimnies ; by composing one of 
twisted cane, thereby rendering it elastic, 
and reducing its weight, 

A Masonic Hall is about to be erected on 
the south side of York-street, Bath. 

‘The Corporation of Langport, anticipating 
a scarcity, purchased, when at a low price, 
a quantity of potatoes, with which they sup- 
plied the poor inhabitants in the course of the 
winter at the rate of 120lbs. for eighteen 
pence. ‘They have since purchased a quan- 
tity of rice, and are now every Saturday de- 
livering the same in like manner at three 
pence a pound—about half its present value. 

A new weekly paper, to be called the 
Bristol Observer, is about to be commenced 
in that city. ‘The first number will appear 
on the 7th of August. The prospectus 
acknowledges that the sentiments of the con- 
ductors ‘* generally coincide with those of 
the present advisers of the Crown.” 

Married.] At Bath, James Cosslev Lewis, 
esq. late of the 56th regt. to Miss Saunders. 
—Capt. Turner to Miss Lewis.—William 
Chambers, esq. to Miss Frances Pottinger.— 
John Morgan, esq. to Sophia, only daughter 
of the late T. M,. Biggs, esqc.--The Rev. E. 
Ravenshaw, rector of West Kington, Wilts, 
to Elizabeth, only daughter of the late Chas. 
Purvis, esq. of Darsham, Suffolk. 

At Bristol, Mr. R. Perry, surgeon, of 
Redbridge, Wilts, to Harriet, only daughter 
of Mr. Geo. Sale. 

Died.} At Minehead, Major-Gen, Sir 
Geo. Dyer, of the Royal Marines. 

At Bath, Mr, James Langley, surgeon.-— 
Sarah, wife of the Rev. Jas. Chas. Clark, 
rector of Colwall.—J. T. Browne, esq. 50.— 
Mrs. Broadhead. —Mrs. Harington.—Han- 
nah, daughter of Mr. Harnot, 23.—Eliza- 
beth, wife of J. Campbell, esq. 64.—Mr. J. 
Millard, 70.—Wm. Walker, M. D.—Mrs. 
Fasana,—'The wife of the Rev. B. VY. Layard, 
of Ufington.—Mrs. Mary Clapp, §2.—John 
Bettington, esq. 65.—Mrs, Edwards, relict 
of the Rev. Rich. E. 

At Bristol, William, third son of Samuel 
Dyer, esy.—Mr. Rich. Neaid.—Peter Hol- 
iand, esq. 71. 

At Norton St. Philip, Mr. Geo. Weaver, 
surgeon, 25. 

At Nenney, Rev. ras, Minshull, rector 

that place, 27. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The Staffordshire Advertiser has contra- 
dicted by authortty the statement larely cir- 
culated which rated the income of the see at 
Lichfield and Coventry at 60001, per annum, 
its actual revenue being no more than 3oool. 

4 National School is about to be establish- 
ed at Burslem, and upwards of 300). has 
been already subscribed towards the building. 

Varried] At Stoke-upon-Trent, Stan- 
ford Carroll, esq. to Louisa, eldest daughter 
Sir John Edensor Heathcote, of Longton 


Hall. 


Died.) At Sra fh rd, Mrs. Hill, °23.— 
“MIr. Wm. Matthews, 33.—Mr. ‘Thomas 
Wright, 64.—Miss Hannah Walkendine, 


»>,— Mr. George Boulton, a member of the 
corp ration. 

At Shugborouch, the Hon, Edward Har- 
court Anson, youngest son of Viscount 
Anson. 

At Great Barr, Mr. John Prior, 88. 

At Coalbrook Dale, Mr. Thos. Fletcher, 


many years surveyor and manager of the 
rail-roads for the Cualbrook Dale Company. 
At Wolverhampton, Geo. Hoggart ‘Toul- 


nin, M.D. 
At ot Fras. Eld, esq. $4. 
At Yoxall, Mr. Thos. Woolley, of the 


Cup Inn.—Mr, Sutton, surgeon. 
SUFFOLK, 

A master butcher r, of Ipswich, named 
Beard, for a wager of 10]. undertook to ride 
his hacknéy mare, 14 hands high, from Ips- 
wich to London, and back again, a distance 
of 133 miles, in 19 hours! The barbarous 
owner, who weizhed 10 stone, started from 
ipswich at six o'clock in the evening; he 

ched London at two in the morning, rested 
about two hours, and arrived in sight of Ips- 
wich, and within half a mile of his own 
25 minutes within the time allowed, 
when the poor animal fell exhausted and 
oon expired. The following lines were 
prin ted and stuck up in various parts of the 
town of Ipswich the same evening :—= 


house, 


On Crueity to Animals. 
A man of kindness to his beast ts kind ; 
But pane actions shew a brutal mind: 
Remember, He who made thee, made the 
brute ; 
gave thee speech and reason, form'd 
him mute 5 
Hle can’t co mplain ; but God’s all-seeing eye 
xcholds thy cruelty; be hears his cry. 
tle was designed thy servant, not thy drudge; : 
But know —that his Creator is thy Judge! 
Married.] At Bury, Mr. Jas. Hinnell, 
Miss Clarke. 
At Ipswich, 
Orpwood. 
At Lowestoft, 


Wi no 


Mr. Hen. Miller, to Miss 


Mr. Wooinough to Miss 


ri¢ er. 
S 
Died.} At Coney Weston Hall, Edward 
Bridgeman, esq. 67. 


» & . 
At Bardwell, Mr. Chas, Cavell, surgeor 


{Aug 


At Bury, Mrs. Rose.—Mr. Wm. Lease, 
28,—Mr. Thos. Foster, £5. He was one of 
the capital burgesses of the Corporation, and 
had twice served the office of chief magis- 


_ trate. 


At Nayland, Mr, Rich, Alkin, of the Vine 
Inn, 63. 

At Stratford, the Rev. Thomas Cautley, 
rector of Stratford St. Mary, and Roydon, in 
this county, and vicar of St. Mary the Great, 
Cambridge. He was formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity college, B, A. 1777, M.A, 
1780, B.D. 1796. 

At Ipswich, Mr. John Goodwin, 32. 

At Newmarket, Peregrine Treves, esq.— 
The wife of Mr, Cullington of the Coach 
and Horses Ina. 

At Lowestoft, Charlotte, second daughter 
of Capt. John Ives Short, R.N. 22. 

At Chevington, Mr. Rob. Kemp, 79. 

At Wickham Market, Jane, wife of Mr, 
H.G,. Day, solicitor. 


SURREY. 


A very fine piece of Mosaic pavement, 
about twelve feet square, has been discovered 
on digging in a field near Farnham, The 
tenant of the land has adopted the wise mea- 
sure Of suffering no person to view the curio- 
sity without paying one shilling. 

Married.) At Christ Church, Rev. Wm, 
Ainger, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. Humphries, 
esq. of Harpenden, Herts. 

At Dorking, the Rev, Christopher 
vicar of East Dean and Friston, Sussex, to 
Miss Warneford. 

Died.] At Tooting, Mr. Rob. Redman, 

At Wandsworth, Jas. Bradley, esq. 85. 

At Bansted, Rich. Parry, esq, one of the 
Directors of the East India Company, 40. 

At Leatherhead, Charles, third son of Jos, 
Burchell, esq. 27. 

At Guildfurd, Jos. Hockley, esq. one of 
the aldermen of that borough. 

At Egham, Mr. Thos, Cesar, 55. 


At East Sheen, near Richmond, Hon, 


Chas. Ramsay, second son of the Earl of - 


Dalhousie. 
SUSSEX, 


Mr. Bolton, miiler of Newhaven, has 


lost a fine boy by a fatal carelessness of which | 
but too many instances have lately occurred, | 
as appears by the verdict of the coroner's | 
‘ Died ly the administration of law | 
danum, sold instead of Godfrey’s Cordial, | 
ata grocers shop, to which the mother sen : 


jury i 


Sor threepenny-worth of that preparation. 
It is much to be regretted, that ignorant 
persons are allowed to vend such mortal 
crugs. 

Married.} At Bexhill, Jas. Spray, es¢ 
of Ninficld, to Rebecca, eldest daughter oi 
Wm. Woodhams, esa. of Lullington. 

At Lullington, Mr. Rob. Fuller, of Tar 
ring Court ware, to the eldest daughter o 
Wm. Woodhams, gent. 


Gardner, | — 
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At Hellingly, Mr. Wm. Brooks, of Bid- 
Kent, to Miss Mary Mitchell. 

At Brighton, suddenly, yeorge 
reith, esq. of Overhall, A\berdeenshire.— 
john Muls, esq. 73. Lady Anne Murray, 
ster to the first Earl of Mansfield, 86. 

A. Lewes, Mr. Trayton Payne, 60, 

At Catsficld, Mary Anne, fourth daughter 
of the Rev. Thos. Fuiler. 


Ggenacti, 


Died | 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Leamington is deservedly becoming a fa- 
vourtte resort of the frequenters of watering- 
places. Several new hotels have recently 
been epened, as also superb pump rooms, 
which, with their suites of baths, have pe 
from 5 to 25,0001, each !—Land which, 
years ago, would have let at 6ol. per ag is 
now worth 1,200 guineas !—Leamington has 
certainly very superior attractions, independ- 
ently of the advantage it possesses Over every 
other Spa in the kingdom, which is, that 
the baths are filled from the pure Mineral 
Sprit 1s. 

Died.) At Meoneyhill Hall, Wm. Hicks, 
esq. upwards of twenty years an aclive ma 
gistrate for this County and Worcestershire. 

At Leamington, the relict of R. Davall, 
esq. 70. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Geo. Heapes, por- 
trait painter, 33.——Mr. Wm. Bullock.—Mr. 
Thos. Richards, drawing-master,—Colonel 
Conolly, formerly of the 18th or Royal Irish 
regiment.— Mr. Sol, Jackson, 51. 

At Washwood Heath, Mr. John Standicy. 

At Coventry, Mr. Jos. Pratt, 62. 

Atthe Butts, Warwick, Mrs. Biddle. 

At Chadley, Mr. Findon, 


WESTMORLAND, 

The completing of the canal from Hincas- 
rerto Kendal has becn uncertaken by con- 
tract, and the work 1s expected to be finished 
in about 18 months, 

Ata late meeting of the Kendal Society, a 
member proposed to fix a number of rain 
guages along the coast of Cumberland, atthe 
expense of the Society which met with gene- 

approbation, and the secretary was re- 
2 ested to enquire for persons willing to un- 
crtake the management of them. 

~ Marri ‘ed.}| At “Kendal, Thos. Hayes, esq. 
of Liverpool, to Miss Halliday. 

Died.} At Underbarrow, Mr. Kirby, 95. 

At Burnside, Mrs. Agnes Backhouse. 

At Sandford, Mr. Matth. Harrison. 

At Kendal, Mr. Hen. Dungleson, 23. 

At Kirby = Mr. Fielding Wallis, 

rmerly of the Doncaster Theatre, father to 


et 
oe once eclsbenind actress Miss Wallis, now 
sviiS, Campbell. 


| WILTSHIRE. 
Married.} At Devizes, Mr. John Harri- 


< surgeon, to the daughter of Mr. T. P. 
art, 


At Biddestone, Lieut. Godfrey, R.N. ¢ 
Slontury Mac.-=No. 43. 


ANEW 
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Augusta Maria, second daughter of J. Marsh, 
esq. 

Died.] At Devizes, Mis. Herring, 76. 

At Westbury, Ei:za, eldest daughter of 
John Crosby, esq. 2 

At Downton, Mr. Hen. Fanstone, 67. 

At S:ockton Parsonage, Mis. Good, relict 
of the Rev. Dr. G. of Wimborn Minstez, 
Dorset, 90. 

At Trowbridge, 
Edgeil, 18. 

At Salisburv, Mary, youngest daughter of 
the iate Mr. Edm. Lush, 56.—Mary, second 
daughter of Mrs. Kendal, 25. 

At East Harnham, Mr. Jas. Penny, 80. 

At Land’s Eud Cottage, near Chippenham, 
Mrs. Lawes. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Carpet trade at Kidderminster never 
was so brisk as at the present time. More 
carpets, especially of the superior kinds, have 
been made within the last three months than 
were ever before manufactured in the same 
time. There are very considerabic orders on 
hand both for America and the continent of 
Europe. From the price of wool being much 
lower than it was,.the Cirpets can be made 
cheaper than they gvuld be soid some 
time ago. The opigion of the manufactu- 
rers ssems generally to be that the trade is 
now hkely to continue good. The Bomba- 
zeen trade is still much depressed; but is 
upon the whole rather ne arg 2 

Married] At Daylesford, Baron Augus- 
tus Soden, to Miss Chapuset, daughter of ihe 
Baron Chapuset of Stutgard., 

Died.} At Whittington Cottage, neat 

Vorcester, Lieut. Hen. Parker, of the Here- 
fordshire Militia, 19. 

At Malvern, Rev. Jas. Stillingfleet, 87. 

At Upton on Severn, Mrs. Mary Ciark, 
73. 

At Worcester, the widow of Mr. Alder- 
man West. 

At Wick, John Ballard, esq. 71. He 
served the office of Mayor of Worcester in 
the years 1785 and 6. 

At Winterfold, Wm. Wheeler, esq. 79. 

At Newtown, Mrs. Nancy Frost, 60. 


Miss Whitaker.—Miss 


YORKSHIRE, 


A new monthly publication has been com- 
menced at Sheffield peculiarly adapted to 
this county, by the title of The Northern 
Star, or Yorkshire Magazine. According to 
the prospectus, the principal features by 
whith it will be distinguished from other 
miscellanies of the kind will be the depart- 
ments devoted to the topography, picturesque 
scenery and antiquities, trades, manufactures 
and biography of the county. Each number 
will contain two engravings of scenery and 
buildings 

Birth.] At Brignall, Hon. Mrs. Kilving- 
ton, of ason, 
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R°? Wales. 


Marsied] At Sculcoates, Lieut. B. Ains- 
woith, io Miss Reynolds, of Kettleby. 

At York, Mr. Wm. Hornby, to Mrs. 
Matte, daughter of Rob. Hairs n, esq. 

At Tons, Rev. Rich. Grainger, to Miss 
Speight, of Dudley Hill. 

At Bedale, Joho Addison, esq. of the 
EF. 7. C. service, to Louisa, youngest daugh- 
tcr of Nir. Fuss, of Aiskew. 

Capt. Banks, of Thorne, to Elizabeth, 
daughier of Mr. Rob. Denby, of Cowick. 

At Snaith, J. J. Swabv, esq. to Miss 
Clarke. 

Died.) At Gomersall, the relict of John 
‘Laylor, esq. 76. 

At New Malton, the wife of the Rev. Jo- 
nevhan Parkin, 50. 

At Thoralby, Bywell Sadler, esq. 

At Halitax, Mrs. Preston, only sister of the 
lute Sam. Waterhouse, esq. of Saplin Grove. 

At Redness, Mrs. Seaton, wife of Gervas 
S. esq. 56. 

At Kirk [lammerton, the Rev. J. T. Ni- 
‘olson, residence curate of that parish. 

At Wakefield, Mr. Armytage, 84.— Han- 
nah, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Harri- 
son, 26.—Susannah, relict of Mr. C. F. 
Gotthardt, 75. 

At Bishop Burton, Mrs. Gregson, 76, and 
the following morning her husband, 77. 

At Kirkburton, Mr. Rich. Booth, formerly 
an eminent surgeonin Wakefield, 71. 

At Warmswo:th, the relict of John John- 
SON, esq. 50. 

At Hull, Charlotte, wife of Thos. Wood, 
<sq.—Mrs. Sarah Baldwin, &8.— Mrs. Mary 
Webster, 104. — Miss Mary Cobb, 20.— 
Zewis Gray, esq. formerly a surveyor of the 
customs, 74.—Mr. J. Jordson, 36.—Mr. 
Wr. Galland, 75.—Mr. Henry Dring, an 
elder brother and one of the wardens of the 
Trinity House, 46. 

At Malton, L. HW. Copperthwaite, esq. 46. 

At Doncaster, Mr. Mason, attorney, 51.— 
Wr. Wm. Bennett, 57. 

At Sheffield, Rev. Edw. Goodwin, perpe- 
tual curate of Atterchite, 85.—-Mr. Saml. 
kagles, 66.—Mr, O. Stevenson.—-Mr, Ire- 
dale.—Martha, wife of Mr. Wm. Howe, 55. 
Mrs. H. Gordon, 54-—Mr. Danl. Leader, 
72.— Mr. Thos. Frost, 74. — Mr. Chas, 
CGuieaves, 2a.—-Mr. J. Shemeid.—Mr, Sa- 
viile. 

At Bradford, Mary, wife of Mr. John 
Crosley, solicitor. 

At Keighlev, Mr. John Allan, a celebrated 
mathematican. 

At Leeds, Wm. Westerman, ¢sq. 59.— 
Mrs. Moore. —Robert Ogden, esq. 37.—Mrs, 
Inkersley, reiict of Lieut. I. of the E. I, C. 
service, 70.—Martha, daushter of Mr. Geo. 
Wilson, jun. Mer di ath was occasioned ty 
inking a Solution of potash, intended for 
ling greeas.—Mr, Cummins, a veteran 

performer of the York com- 


e+ 


and respect ible 


pany. He was acting the part of Dumonr, 


zne Shore, when he fel! 


down on the stage 
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and instantly expired, Hfe had just repeated 
the benedictory werds—** Be witness for 
me, ye celestial hosts, such merey and such 
pardon as my soul accords to thee, and begs 
of Heaven to shew thee, may such befall me 
at my latest beur!”’—TVhe performances for 
the evening were immediately closed, and 
the audience separated under feelings of the 
most painful kind. Mr, Cummins had been 
upwards of 50 yearsa member of the York 
company of comedians, and was much re- 
spected and beloved, not only by his fellows, 
but by the inhabitants of tie towns in which 
he performed. The complaint which led to 
his sudden death was an ossificaiton of the 
heart. 
WALES. 

The iron-trade in Glamorganshire and 
Breconshire has rapidly increased to such an 
extent, that the works cannot execute the 
orders now on hand with the expedition re- 
quired by the purchasers, and additional fur- 
naces are erecting In consequence. 

Earl Grosvenor ts likely to obtain an addi- 
tion of at least 20,0001. a year to his already 
large income, by the recent discovery of a 
large lead mine on a part of his Lordship’s 
estate in North Wales. The ore is not 300 
feet from the surface of the earth. 

On the loth of June, as the Rev. David 
Evans, of Llanthetty, Breconshire, with his 
eldest daughter, a fine young lady about 
20 years of age, were crossing the river Usk, 
at Sethrog Ford, on their way to dine with 
Sir Edwerd Hamilton, the horse on which 
they rode fell in the deep part of the river; 
Miss Evans sunk to rise no more, and her 
father saved himself with great difficulty by 
holding the horse’s tail, the animal dragging 
him on shore. The lifeless body of the 
young lady, by the exertions of a shepherd, 
was got out shortly afterwards on the oppo- 
sire side of the river. Mr. Evans expressing 
the utmost anxiety to cross, the shepherd 
stripped and endeavoured to Cross the stream 
again, for the purpose ol bringing him over, 
when on reaching the spot where he had 
taken up the body of Miss Evans, the poor 
fellow sunk and also perished, leaving a wife 
and child to lament his loss! 

Died} At Presteigne, Capt. Jos. Baker, 
R.N 

At Laugharne, Mrs. Elliott, mother of 
Jolin E. esq. brewer, Pimlico, and of Dr. E. 
of Bath, 82. 

At Neath, J. Herbert Lloyd, esq. of Kille- 
hebyll, Glamorgan, 64. 

At Brecon, Mr. Thos. Gittins, several 
years keeper of the county gaol. 

At Ewenny Abbey, Glamorganshire, Rt 
Chard Turbervill, esq. He was the elde! 
brother of the late Sir Thomas Picton ; ané 
was descended by his mother’s side from Sit 
Richard de Turbervill, one of William the 
Conqueror’s twelve knights, who first foundec 
the abvey, where his posterity have continus 
during sO many centuries. 
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SCOTLAND. 

At Edinburgh, Count Flahault (who was 
yide de-camp to Buonaparte at the battle of 
Waterloo), to the Hon. Miss Margaret Mer- 
cer Elphinstone, of Aldie, eldest daughter of 
Viscount Keith, and one of the richest heir- 
esses in England.-—~The Rev. Henry Wastell, 
of Newbrough, Northumberland, to Ann, 
second daughter of Thos. Henderson, esq. 
chamberlain of (dinburgh. 

At Montrose, the Ear! of Kintore, to Juliet, 
third daughter of the late R. Renny, esq. 

Died.}| At Inveresk House, the lady of 
Sir Jas. G. Baird, bart. 

IRELAND. 

Married] At Tuam, Lieut -col. Holmes, 
of the 3d Dragoon Guards, to Elizabeth, el- 
dest daughter of Sir Egerton Brydges, bart. 
M. P. 

Died.| At Balogurteen, county of Kil- 
kenny, Jas. Carrol, 106. <A few years ago 
an elder brother of his died, aged 117 years, 
vho was attended to the grave by 80 children 
aud grandchildren, the youngest of whom 
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was above 50 years of age, and there isa sor 
ot his now alive, who is near 100 years old, 
and enjoys good health and the perfect pes- 
session of all his faculties, 

At Doonas House, near Limerick, Rev. 
Chas. Massy, brother to Sir Hugh Dilloa M. 
bart. 

At Oakly, county of Down, the Hon. and 
Very Rev, Wm. Annesley, Dean of Down, 
fourth son of William, Vircount Glerawly. 

At Limerick, Wm. L. Sayers, esq. M.D. 
— Mrs. Dundon, relict of Jas. D. esq. 101. 

ABROAD, 

Birth.] At Naples, the lady of Ear! 
Compton ofa daughter. 

Died.}| At Marseilles, Robert St. John, 
esq. son of Lord Bolingbroke, and student of 
Jesus College, Cambridge. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, suddenly, of apoplexy, 
the Count de Choiseul-Gouffier, Peer ot 
France, Member of the French Academy, 
and author of the splendid Voyage Pitto- 
resque de la Gréce, &c. Literature and sci- 
ence have sustained a great loss in his death. 
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Proressor Lesi.ie, of Edinburgh, has communicated an improvement in his method 


of producing ice. 


He has discovered that parched oatmeal has a stronger and more exten- 


sive power of absorbing humidity than even decayed trap reck. With about 3 of a pound 


of meal, occupying a surface of seven inches in diameter, he froze nearly 4 of a pound of 


water, and kept it 20 hours in the form of ice till one half of the congealed mass was again 


melted. The temperature of the room being nearly 50°, the mea! had then absorbed J, of 


of its weight, though it had not lost more than 4 of its desiccating power. 


With a body of 


dried oatmeal, a foot in diameter, and rather more than one inch deep, he has since frozen 


1} pound of water contained in a hemispherical porous cup. 


When the experiment was 


reversed, and the surface of the water about couble that of the meal, this substance acquired, 
after the air in the receiver had been rarefied, a heat exceeding 50° Fah. so as to feel sen- 


sibly hot to the hand. 


Mr. Hote has analysed the black powder remaining after the solution of tin in mu- 
ratic acid, which has been generally supposed to contain arsenic, and which he has found 


to be a pure protoxide of copper. 


Dr. Crarke, of Cambridge, has made a curious addition to our knowledge respecting 


wood tin, When exposed to the action of his powerful blow-pipe, it fuses completely, 
and acquires a colour nearly similar to that of plumbago, with a very strong metallic lustre. 
It is very hard, brittle, and easily reducible to a fine powder, not at all affected by nitric 
acid, muriatic acid, and nitro-muriatic acid, even when assisted by heat. Hence it must 
still continue in the state of an oxide. From this experiment it may be inferred, with con- 
siderable confidence, that the assertion of Dr. Hutton and his followers, that all granite has 
deen in astate of igneous fusion is erroneous, and that, on the contrary, the granite in which 
the ores of tin occur has never been in that state. 

Sir Wa. Herscuett, ina paper read before the Royal Society, proposes a new distribution 


of the stars into four sets instead of the seven classes into which they have been divided by 
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a.tronomers according to their brightness. This difference of brightness must he owing to 


J i ii i » 
the difference of distance. He conceives it probable that the hght emitted by each: star is 


ruversely as the square of i's distance ; and fromm a method which he has contrived of con. 


paring the light given out by the different stais, he computes that the distance of the smallest 

iy visible to the naked eye is 12 tumes as greatas thatof a stat of the frst magnitude, 
He found that muny of the sta:s of which the milky way is composed are 900 times far- 
ther off than stars of the first magnitude, aud concludes from his observations that the sun 
and all the visible stars consti‘ute a portion of the milky way. 

Vrofessor Manott: has made some experiments with a view to clear up the question 
respecting the danger or innocence of the poison of vipers when introduced immediately 
into the stomach. Yous¢ blackbirds were mace to swallow the venom of three, four, 


five, and six vipers. For about an hour they appeired languid and heavy, but then reco. 


sw 


vered their usual vivacity. One of the assistants convinced by these experiments swallowed 


the poison of tour large vipers without being in the least affected 5 and the venom of seven 
large vipers was taken by one pigeon, and that of ten by another, with impunity, From 


other experiments the Professor has demonstrated the error of Fontana’s assertion, that the 


'ry poison does not preserve its venomous properties longer than nine months, and proves, 


‘ 


fiat when kept with proper care, it may retain them for many years. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

HE Commerciat transactions of the last mouth have been of greater importance 
thau for aljengthoftime past. A reference to the Table of West Ladia Produce 
will show that an increased demand has taken place at advanced prices for Sugars 
and Cothee, whilst a reference to the stateinent of Grain wil show a very ample Sup- 
puv at very reduced prices. 

The arrivals from every quarter of the globe into Great Britain are extensive ; 
and every description of merchandize 1s beginning to « x PErleNce au increased con- 


sumption, whilst a corresponding mcrease of demand evinces itself for all the super- 


fuous productions of our mines and manufactures at some improvement of price. 
’ ’ | : o> fyNVe ¢ " m, 
Mie sales of Cotton within the last month have amounted to 55,000 bays and bales, 


rut 40,000 of which bave gene to immediate manufacture, occasioned by the 


. ' ‘ . ’ i . . . 
extensive and veneral demand tor the produce of this branch of our national m- 


dustry ; the prices of cotton manufactured goods, however, stil continue dispre- 


s | 


portiouably Jow to the raw material, a disparity that presses peculiarly hard upon 


‘ faa 
the Inbouring portion of persons employed in that braneh of manutacture; but 
wilknow soon feel an amelioration as well from the bounties of the 


frst 
tue Le 


Wich, \V € 


anproaching harvest, es the encreasing confidence and general extension of every 
branch of commercial operations in every part of the world, 

8 ' . . , vy . , eee 

[tc will be seen by a rererence to the T able, that the Funds have experienced cor 


siderable fluctuation in the course of last mouth—for reasuns we make no preter 


sions to explain, teeliuig satisued that Gur national credit and national resourees are 
’ t . 
adequate to au cmersencies. 


ry * ® i G a , > ° 3 cael . i , ~~ ly 
The Exchanges tur s ec time past bave been favourable for our Export Prace: 
s . 


s1e ‘ ‘ praad 
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the Courses on the 22d of July were—PHambure 64:5 to 4—Hoiland 14:5to 7- 


a } 


‘ ‘ > “- ‘ ‘ ] > i & .~ ‘ i . Ec ) Ly 
France 24:20 to 40—Goild 79s.—Silver 5s. 3:i.— Dollars 5s. 2d. per 02. 
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BANKRUPTS 


FROM JUNE 23 TO JuLy 23, 1817, INCLUSIVE. 


ve the address of the Solicitor ts not mentioned, he must be understood to reside at the 


same place as the bankrupl. 


The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses. 


ek ted 


ARLINGTON J. Chesterfield, draper (Willis & 
Co Warutord court 

Allen B. Leicester, fancy trimming manufacturer 
(Lawtoa 

astell J. Leicester, butcher (Robinson 

parser J. sueflield, cordwaiuer (Branson 

Bath R. Heath street, rope maker (Bourdillon & 
Howitt. Little Sriday street 

Bell W. Brampton, brandy merchant (Hutton, 
Penrith 

Bennet: A. Sherrard street, tailor (Avison & 
Wheeler, Castle street 

Benson M. Guisbrough, brewer (Dixon,Gray’s Inn 

Bill R. jun. Wolverhampton, carrier (Mortis, 


Newport 
Blackley H. Sheldwick, grocer (Peirce, Canter- 
bury 


Bleads J. Chester, umbreila maker (Dicas 

Bone H. North Shields, skip owner Barker 

Brenvtnali J. likeston, farmer (Chilton, Ciaacery 
lane 

Brevitt W. Darlaston, butcher (Foster, Wolver- 
hampton 

Bruudied B. Stockport, roller maker (Edge, Man- 
chester 

Burgess G. Manchester, woollen draper (Wood 

Buin J Lothbury, merchant (Ciayton & Co. 
New square 

Chalk W. Now Sarum, baker (Wilmot & Son, Sa- 
lisbury 

Clark S, Yring, baker (Williams & May 

Cooper T. Wormwood street, vender of spirits 
(Castie, Cursitor street 

Coppard J- Midhurst, baker (Smith, St. John str. 

Coupland G. Bristol, dealer (Fraukis 

Cox G. M. Edgwaresoad, toyman (Cardale & 
Youn:, Gray's Ton 

Curry T. North Shields, ship owner (Cockerill 

Darwin J. & T. White, Clement's cuurt, hosicrs 
(Sherwood & Son, Southwark 

Divies J. Shrewsbury, flax spinner (Burley 

Davies W. Birmingham, brass founder (Spurrier 

& Ineleby 

Deacon B. Red Lion'squaré, earthenware man 
‘Pontitex, Dyer'’s buildings 

De Wint H. Stoue, surgeon (Dent & Hopkins 

Eccles J. Penkridge, grocer (Collins & Keens, 
Statiord 


sdleston J. Billinge, corn dealer (Morris, Wigan 

Pigor UW. Burnham Westgate, grocer (Withers, 
jun. Halt 

Liliot ©. sen. Kirkandrews, woodmonger (Blow, 
Carlisle 


Piston G. South Shields, ship owner (Cockerill 
Aliwisie J. DP. Tronmonger Jane, commission agent 
(Harvey * Bennc tt, St. Helen’s place 
vell T. Old street, surgeon (Hindmarsh 
tisucr W. Lambeth, & E. E. Hughes, Red Lion- 
scuare, Inerchents (Kearsey & Sparr, Bishops- 
rate strect 
heming P Liverpool, merchant (Griffiths & Hinde 
* ter BE, Rickergate, grocer (Saul, Caslisie 
Fosssts AT oe 


tal. & Co. Lower Thames street, gunpow- 
Cermauutscturers (Swain & Co. Frederick’s- 


Fox E. St. George, Gloucester, horse-dealer (Mai 
tin, Bristol 

Gedrych C. Bristol, dealer (Frankis 

Gill K. H. Kennington, coal merchant (Pope, 
Modiford court 

Graliam J. Lambeth, rope maker (Briggs & Min- 
chin, Essex street 

Granze Tf. & F. Dunn, Pately bridge, joiners (Clay- 
ton, York 

Greenwood J. Handsworth Woodhouse, timber- 
merchant (Candler, Tadcaster 

Gregory J. Blackwall, butcher (Goodclild, Poplar 

Hannaford E, Plymouth, mariner (Elworthy, jun. 

Harley J. Gosport, soap-manufacturer (Minchin 
& Weddell 

Harrison J. Wesket,clerk (Pearson, Carlisle 

Hay N. Nicholas lane, merchaut (Avison & 
Wheeler, Castie street 

Henderson W. Great St. Helen’s, merchant (Ache. 
son, Great Winchester street 

Henlock W. Distaff lane, sugar baker (Tyrrell & 
Son, Guildhall yard 

Herbert J. George street, warehouseman (Robin: 
son & lione, Charterliouse square 

Tlewitt. C. Norwich, boot maker (Marston & Day 

Hill W. Bermingham, button maker (Webb 

Hix J. Godmanchester, draper (Stratton & Ali- 
port, Shoreditch 

Hollands J. Romney terrace, builder 
Bath tt’s buildings 

Huntley RK. Rowdon Tans, surgeon (Stocker, 
Newcastie upon Tyne 

Jackson G. jun. Bishopsgate-street, surgeon (Pair 
bank, Staple inn 

Jackson T. Wath, grocer (Nicholson 

Jackson W. Hanley, druggist (Dent & Uophins, 
Stones 

Johnson J. Shadwell, cheesemonger (Osbaldeston, 
Londou street 

Johnson W. sen, & T. Liverpool, coach makers 
(Bird 

Jollie J. Carlisle, printer (Blow 

Kershaw T. W. Southwark, linen draper (Bour- 
dillon & Hewitt, Little Friday street 

Ruight J. Castle Cary, surgeon (Alexander & 
‘Tfolme, New Tun 

Lazarus J. Carter street, watch maker (Poole, 
Adain’s court 

Leader B. Bristol, earthenware dealer (Kent, 
Clitford’s Ina 

Loba'o FE. A. P. Finsbury street, merchant (Parn: 
ther & Jurner, London street 

Lowe W. Birmingham, victualler (Parker 

Mackenzie C. Delanay street, merchant (Burnley, 
Walbrook 

Mann R.& &. Liverpool, iron hoop makers (Ellis, 
Chancery lane 

Mansei T. Pembroke, apothecary (Pembroke 

Marriot G. Melton Mowbray, horse dealer (Reddt- 
fer, Stamford 

Mathews J. Penzance, sail maker (Rogers, Mara: 
zion 

May W. Crispin street, weaver (Burton, Fen- 
church street 


(Tucker, 
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. es 
NO) Dividends. 
k J. Chaddingtona, cattle ler (Coleman, 
Purnival’s Too Potteries 
Murrell W. Shinner street, auctioneer (Nowell, 
| ex street 


Rice |. bn Ho, spate street. linen di pel (Harvey 


A Bennell, St Ele ens place 
Nichols Ro Bath, bate! 


Nunn R. Preston, boot makes 


(Watts & Co. 
(Pilkington & Sons 


Sherwin J. Burslem, iron founder 
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Shrubsole S. Liverpool, merchant (Harrison 


Sunpson G. Upper Grosvenor st. mariner (Ilealing, 


Lawrence laue 


Sizer G. Holborn, mercer (Wilde, Warwick squ. 


Ogilvie W. Queen's Elms, merchant (Druce and tord 
Smith T. P. Bristol, whaleboue-brush maker (Stott, 


Son, Billiter square 


Papps G. Bristol, hosier (Thomas 
Hlawkesclough, merchant ([Tamp- 


Parker C. W., 


son, Mauche-ter 


Philip D. Fenchurch street, stationer (Alliston & 


Co. Freeman's court 


Plant B. Birmingham, gun barrel maker (Webb & 


Tynd ile 


Plant R. Sandfoid, cattle dealer 


Temple 


Postgate R. Great Diuheld, tanuer 
Prior W. Locksbo:tom, innkeeper 


Prole W. Georgeham, ycoman 
Bridge street 


Raper Lf. Northallerton, hardwareman = (Ilirst 


Raven W. Hartshorne, dealer 
ley, Derby 


(Addis, Park st. 


Gray's Inn 
Temple 
Th hester 


Honiton 


(Hurd & Co. Thornbury N. 


Sparkes C. L. Southbersted, shopkeeper 


Smith S. Coventry, watchmaker (Carter 
Suuith T. Wialsden, dealer in wood (Molden, Brad. 


(Ellis, 


Stone W. Milverton, scrivener (‘Tusson and Son, 
Payler J. Ottery St. Mary,smith (Flood & Mules, 


Rourn, & E. Taylor, Bowbridge, 


clothiers (Wathen, Stroud 


(Haire, Tall 


(Hartley, New 


Tideswell T. Shelton, baker (Prime, Newcastle 
under- Lyme 

Trafford T. Kirtlington, coal dealer (Tilsey, Chip. 
ping Norton 

Trenam R. Nawton, farmer (Richardson, Thirsk 

(Mousley & Mos- Vale T. Solibull, corn dealer (Harding 


Wallace W, Workington, ship carpenter (Thomp. 


Ravenscroft H. Serie str. peruke maker (Sauter, son 
White T. North Shields, merchant (Cockerill 


Millbank street 


hees W. Br istol, ship owner (Smith 
R Bucklersbury, warehouseman (Adams, 


Leeve 7. 
Old Jewry 


Roadknight T. sen, Aldersgate st. saddler (Lambe 


& Hawke, Princes street 


Roeds W. Oxtord, grocer (Bardgett 
Roberts S. Shetheld, spuit merchant 


(Amory & Coles, 


Simpson J. D. Ipswich, mereer 
Lothbury 


Scotland R. South Shields, ship owner (Russell 


rT 2+ 


Whitney T. & 


Whittington W. Handsworth, farmer (Alexander, 

Carey street 
If. Macclesfield, cotton Spinners 
(Grim-ditch and Brodrick 


Wilkie J. & C. Redceross street, yeast merchants 


(Burbeary 
(Forster 


~ 


(Townson, Ratcliffe Highway 
Wilkinson J. jun. Newcastle upon-Tyne, ship owner 


Withams M. Menchester, victualler (Morris 


Wilson J. 


scutrr R. Thirsk, watchinaker (Walker & Son Stone 


ATRAHAMS M. Duke strect, 


G. Warrington, July if 
Ainos R. Sandwich, Ang. tg 
Anvell J. Reading, July 22 
Attfield J. Guildford July OF 
Baber J. St. James's st. July 22 
Batt FE. & Co. Witney, Aug. 22 
hea’ J. Town Malls, Aug. 16 
Becher Uf. Kennington, July & 
Becby H. Cockermouth, July 23 
Bell J. Pocklington, & T. Bell, 
Sculcoates, Aug. 19 
Bellis FE. Stapeiey, July 28 
Leutley M. Waketield, Aug. 9 
Bishop J. Wacton, July °6 
Miackburu #. Plymouth, Aug. 9 
Blackburn P. & J. Plymouth, 
July ie 
Bottie W, Green str. Kent, July 
+65 : 
Bowser J. Broad st. July 26 
Bragg W. Whitehaven, Aug. 13 
Bratt C. Warrington, Auc 8 
Bridges J. Bristol, July 31 
Brown W. Wigan, Aug. 9 
Bullard J. Maidstone, July 19 
Bulley C. C. Pope’s Head alley, 
Anz. 30 


Busu J. Bishop Stortford, July 22 
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Cthusac W. M. Holbors, July 22 

Carlen T. & W. Wilson, Lange 
bourn Chambers, Aug. 10 

Carlile W. Bolton, & J. Bain- 
bridge, Preston, Aug. 5 

Cecil J. & Co. Liverpoo!, July 9 

Chapman G N.S. Broughton 
Malherb, Aug. 12 

Chick R. Molyneux st. Aug. 12 

Christopher I. Duuster court, 
July 22 

Coles W. & C. Mincing lane, 
July 19 

Collen W. Harwich, Aug. 90 

Collman L. & J. Lambert, Old 
Bethlem, Aug. 12 

Constable R. Wandsworth, Aug. 
19 

Cruttenden E. 
Aug. 16 

Curtis E. Chiswick, July 5 

Dean T Sunderland, July 29 

Dibbs J. jun. Dorset st. Aug. 5 

Dodd J. Norfolk st. July 29 

Doornik W. E. M. Well street, 
Aug. 9 

Downer H. Ficet st. July 26 

Drage T. jun. Bennington, Aug, 2 

Edwards T. ©. Leicester square, 
July 22 


Sittingbourne, 


Hanley, potter (Dent aud Uopkins, 


Eigar W. Maidstone, Aug. 9 

Fivans V. Newtown, July 31 

Falkner M. Manchester, July 2 

Faulkner J. & Co. Crutched 
Friars, July 12 

Favel J. Vhayer st. Aug. 5 

Fell J. Ratclitie Highway, Aug, 
10 

F: her T. Exton, Aug. 8 

Fisher \W. Cnelteniam, July 0+ 

Fiesher B. Liverpool, Aug. 23 

Forrester W. & J. Kerr, Crown 
court, July 20 

Foster J. Barton-upon-Iumber, 
Aug. 2 

Foster J. & J. Selby, Aug. 15 

Frost L. jun. Liverpool, July lo 

Gibson J. Manchester, July 18 

Gilbert EF, Loughborough, July 2 

Glover R. Gateshead, Aug. 18 

Goldsmith C Bridge st. July ! 

Gomm J. Buckland Commons, 
Aug. 5 

Gowen J. Mark lane, Aug. 16 

Hackett J. Breedon, Ang. 4 

Hamond J. Cheapside, July 1° 

IJand S. Oxford, Aug. 2 

Harrison J. Manchester, Aug 18 

Harvey J. W. Southwark, Fuly 29 

Hasted C. Cnuatham, July 19 


(Tomlinson, 
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Havwood J. B. & J. Pinniger, 
Coleman st July 15 

Henshaw IT. Mincing lane, Aug. 
1¢ 

Higginson J. Manchester, July 16 

Hices J. Exeter, July 10 

Ililes T. Shrewsbury, Aug. 4 

Hiude T, Liverpool, Aug 19 

inues J. & R. Watkins, Bristol, 

Aug. 27 

Isaac E. Queen square, Aug. 12 

Jefteries J. Rastrick, Aug. 16 

Jeukins BE. Pwickenham, Aug. 9 

Jenkinson R,. Pockiungton, July 17 

Johnson R. Liverpool, Aug. 1 

Kay J. Knowlwood, July 15 

Aelly E. Paddington, Aug. JQ 

Knott J. & W. Southwark, July 
12 

L.ocaster J. Brompton, Aug. 2 

Linde J. Tokeniouse yard, July 

10 

Line J. & Co. Nicholas lane, 
Aug. 1° 

Lester J. Broad street buildings, 
Aug. 2 

Lew's A. Blackwall, Aug. 16 

Fotthouse J. Durham, July 30 

Lord J. & R. Halliwell, Aug. 5 

Levewell T. Barbican, Aus, 23 

Low J. & W. Miucing lane, July 
1Q 

{uke J. Exeter, Aug. 7 

Lunb W.& T. Leeds, Aug. C2 

Mackcoull J. Worthing, July 12 

alViccar D. Liverpool, July 40 

Maitlauad D. New Bridge street, 
July 26 

Marsh D. C. & Co, Reading, 
July 1¢ 

Mason T. J) Fseter, Aug. 4 

Datthews M. Neath, Aug. 1° 


ADAM W. Lambeth, Aug. 1° 

Antran J. Southampten, Aug. & 

Ashbey J. Boxtead, July 26 

Barker J. & ‘1. Helmsicy, Black- 
moor, July 26 

Beech J. Stone, July 22 

Bennett O Norfolk str. July 19 

Pernard J. & C. Manchester, 
Aug. 9 

Bigland G. Bigland Hall, July 1g 

Blanchenay L. Dover str. Aug. 9 

Bold I. O. Liverpool, July 19 

Boulton W. jun, Gloucester, 
Juy 15 

Bradshaw J Postern row, July 29 

bridges J. Bristol, July 22 

Brown J. & A. Paterson, Punner’s 
Hall, Aug. 12 

Biown W. & A. Walter, Bristol, 
July 26 

Carlisle J, Bolton le Moors, July 
<4 

Carruthers D. Liverpool, Aug. 5 

Carveley J. Willingham, suly 1g 

Casper E. High street, July 26 

Coandley J. Stockport, Aug. 9 

Clack J, Citten, Aug. 9 ° 

i] 


Certificates. 


Michael J. M. Penrith, Aug. 2 

Miller W. Rye, Auz. 12 

Millie I. Bishopsgate st. July 29 

Minet J. Finsbury squ. Aug. 9 

Mitchell D. Cullum st. July 29 

Montieth J. & J. Sequeira, Grace- 
church stieet, July 26 

Morand Dean street, Aug. 2 

Morton R. Lucas street, Aug. 9 

Morton T. Flixtou, Aug. 2 

Munro W. & H. Upper Thames 
st. July 26 

Nias T. Old Broad st. July 22 

Nicholson J. Plymouth, Aug. 12 

Noble J. Caton, Aug 13 

Northecte A. Lloyd's Coffee - 
House, July 29 

Oakley W. & Co. Southwark, 
Sept. 20 

Outram J. Liverpoo!, July 29 

Paterson T. & T. Uarwood, Size 
lane, Aug. 2 

Pereira A. M. and . Castellain, 
Old Bethlem, July 26 

Phillips J. and J. B. Mortlake, 
Aug. 2 

Pitt D. Fenchurch st. Aug. 16 

Pix W. Northiam, July °g 

Rapsey J, Fleet street, July 

Read A. Lower Grosvenor street, 
July 29 

tix D. Hindolvestone, July 18 

Roberts W. jun. Deal, July 20 

Robinson J. Liverpool, Aug. 23 

Roos FE. J. Camomile st. July 5 

Rose J. W. Bishopsgate street, 
Aug. 19 

Russell D. Bath, July 24 

Rutt T. Dalston, July 2 

Scott W. Pall Mall, Aug. 12 

Seabrook R. Great Bradley, July 
19 








CERTIFICATES, 
ie 


Clay C. Aston, July % 
Clement H. Great Carter [sane, 
July 19 
Cobb W. New street, July 19 
Comberbach J. H. Eccleshaill, 
Aug. 9 
Cree R. Plymouth, July 26 
Critchlow W. Liverpool, Aug. @ 
Davis W. & K. Liverpool, Aug. 9 
Davison W. North Shields, Aug.2 
Iickens E. Eynsford, Aug 9 
Dickie J. Plymouth, July °6 
Doble R. Kenton street, July 19 
Downing R. Stockport, July 19 
Duxbury C, ‘Tockholes, Aug. 2 
Kady S. P. Gerrard street July 19 
Elliott FE. jun. Masbrough, Aug. 2 
Eiwyn G Canterbury, July 19 
Enfield W. & J. Browne, Nor- 
wich, July 66 
Evans J. B. Hindon, July 15 
Evaus V. Newtown, July °° 
Fry W. New Broad street, Aug. © 
Gardner B. Rotherlitue, July 15 
Garrod S. Paddington st. Aug. 5 
Gover J. Lower Brook st. Aug. 5 
Green J. O. Bath, July 26 


S7 


Shelley J. Canterbury, July 30 

Shepard B. Chandos st. Aug. 73 

Smith H. & Co, Great Winclics- 
ter street, Aug. 16 

Smith J. Manchester, July 29 

Smith R. & G. Lawreace, Gun 
street, Aug. 2 

Snow T. Stamford, Aug. 9 

Spear W. Upper Thames street, 
July 22 

Storr J. Owstwick, Sept. 9 

Taylor J. New Sarum, Aug. 12 

Taylor J. Liverpool, July 29 

Tazewell S. Bridgewater, July 29 

Thompsoa J. sen, Culpho, Aug. 7 

Thompson J. Wapping, July 19 

Thomson W. Manchester build- 
ings, Ang. 12 

Todmen R. Wood st. July 2? 

Traer W. Exeter, July 24 

Vise W. Spalding, Aug. 2 

Vos H. & J. C. Esscrs, New 
court, Aug. 16 

Walker W. Allerton Grange, 
Avg. 11 

Walond W, Chichester, July 21 

Walsh B. Hackney, July 25 

Watts J. Manchester, Aug. 4 

Wever J. & G. Hague, Sheftield, 
Aug. 5 

White T. Mark lane, July 29 

Whittle J. Liverpool, Ang. 15 

Wileman T. & S, West Hoathley, 
Aug. 1¢ 

Wilkerson J. Barley, Aug. 2 

Wilkinson J. Berwick - upon - 
Tweed, July 30 

Wise S. & C. Maidstone, July 3° 

Wood D. Egremont, Aug. 2 

Wright E. Newcastle upon Tynr 
July Su 


7 
4} 


Greenhough J. Bolton, July 26 
Gretton G. Rolleston, Aug. 2 
Grieg E. Plymouth, July 26 
Hasiey N. jun. Miltord Whar’, 


Aug.9 

Halstead J. Wheeler Wharf 
Aug. 3 

Hammond H. & T. Rugeles, 
July 29 


Harris W. St. Austell, July 29 
Hatton T. Warrington, Aug. © 
Hawkridge, W. B. Cleveland str. 
July 19 
Henry H. Liverpool, July 19 
Heynes S. Cheltenhain, Aug. O 
Hindmarsh L. jan. Alnwick, 
July 26 
Holding W. Mark lane, Aug. 12 
Holmes T. & Co. Long Acre, 
Aug. 9 
Hopkinson J. Liverpcol, July 15 
Horder J. Haydon sq. July 26 
Horusby J.sen. Nenthead, July 14 
Howard A. Tooting, July 19 
Howard W. Little Newport str 
July 26 





’ * r ~— > S . >> e v7 - e 
SS Certificates — Prices of Canal Shares, 


llumrhres J. Hammersmith, 
July <Y 

Wusband W. & P, Newbury, 
July 29 

Ta 1 A. Sheet, July 29 


kins VT. Judd street, Aug. 2? 
mm C South Shielas, luly 22 


y 1? tT on 
i i 


vis Marks, July ¢¢ 
Tones T. Laverpool, Aug. 5 
Kent W. & . Wantace 
Kirkby W. Chilvers, July ¢2 
Lo! ou e J. Darham, July 22 
Luckinana J. Wigan, July id 
Lufie Il. Benhail, Aug. 12 


, July 26 


Mac! ie TE Bartholomew la. 
Lu I< 
luckey J, Gloucester terrace, 
‘A Q 
Niajoe T. O-vtend, Aug. 9 


Rn. Lanesaster, July CO 


XT n Hi. Lyun, July 2e 
Meliss G. Fenciurch str. Aug. 2 
t iD. Cul um str. Aug. 12 
Mf }. Camomile str. Aug. 9 
I. Reder tr. July 20 


er E. Frome, July 19 


Prices of Canal Shares, §e. in the Month of July, 817, at the Office 


Nash R. Kragston, July 19 


Newbold D. Birminesam, Aug.g 


Newman \. Newcate = street, 
July 149 

Oidman S. Pury, July 06 

Pearson J. Portsmoutit, Jaly t§ 

Pearson lL. North Sinelds, Jaly 19 

Pettmann W. fara, Aug. 9 

Phillips D. & Co. York, Aug 1¢ 

Price J. Bristol, July 1g 

Purday V. Mareate, July 19 

Parley J. tiigh street, July 10 

Roberts J. Stony Stratford, July 
Ss 

Robertson A. & D. Grosvenor- 
place, July 2b 

rrool, Aug. 2 


y 
, 
12 


~ 


Robertson G. Live 

Robinson W. Cariisic, Aug. 

Scott W. Notth ghain, July 13 

Searfe R. CC. Satiron Walden, 
Aug. an 

Sherpe J. Market Deeping, Aug. 2 

Sharpe J. W. Old Bond street, 
Aug. 9 

Smith A. }. Stockton, July 22 








Docks, &e. [Aug 1, 


Smith J. Bath, Aug. 12 
Smith R. A. Belper, July 19 
Smith R.D Lad lave, July 29 
Somerfield P. Walsall, Auc. 
Stove T. Gooraltar walk, July oo 
Stone W. Sloane square. July 19 
Stoneham J. Walworth, July og 
Syers W. Liverpool, July 26 
Trevor J. Whitehureh, July 2o 
Trood E. Cnurchtaunton, July 1s 
‘Suesly W. EL. High street, July 
ry 
Turner W. Whitchurch, Ju'y 19 
Walton M. Liverpool, Aug. 12 
Wangamann J. Gowers w 
July 29 
Webb T. New Sarum, July 19 
Weilstord G. Crediton, July ¢y 
Weston D. Westmeon, Aug. 5 
Wigolesworth W. Ratby, July < 
Willis J. Bath, July Igy 
Wilton S. Choriton-with tardy, 
July 26 
Wisedill B. Southwark, Aug. 
Young W. Boston, July 22 





of Mr. Clarke, 39, Throgmorton Street. 


tilesmere & Chester. .|/4 
Grand Junction . . .!6 
Kennet & Avon . 
Monmouthshire . . .6 


Thames & Medway. . 





DOCKS, | 


AOVUGOnR . . . e ° AM | 
West India. . . - «10 


BRIDGES. 


Southwark, 40l. paid) 
\\ aterloo . . . . . 


Vauxhall Bonds . . .'5 
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CANALS, Ann, 


| 671. 
0} 192d. 
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| Per share. 
icast London 


18/. a 201. Kent. . . 
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69/. 4 70d, 
2008, | 
i Albion . . 
|Globe .. 
Imperial , 
450i. [MOSK « « e 


lal, | Royal Exchange . . 





WATER-WORKS. 
Grand Junction 
West Middlesex .. . 


1os!, Ear Bridge. . « « 
| 
| 
t 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES.| 
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JOHN CLARKE, 
Canal Agent and Brokey. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE genial showers through nearly the whole of last month, with the intermission of 


bright windy weather, have fed the corn in a very surprizing degree without greatly tmped- 
ng the hay harvest. 


Phe crops of all descriptions are uncommonly great, and of the finest quality, and more | 


than a month earlier than they were last year. ‘The wheat is now ready for the sickle, 
with the sure prospect of long days for the harvest month. The wheat ear is very prolific 
(ois year, being furnished with four, five, and six grains upon a Clevel, which always isa 
sure Criterion of a great yield. ‘The straw is not so large as in some preceding years. 

Barley is a large crop, but irregular in its appearance, being on many breadths of two 
growths, 

Oats are very fine, of good quality, and will be more than an average crop. 

Beans, peas, and ali the leguminous tribe have podded well, and are very free trom the fly, 

The whole of the brassica tribe, from the very high state of cultivation that the fallows 
were in, are most promising. The turnips never looked finer in any preceding year. 

The hay produce has been veiy laige and tolerably well got in. 

Hops and fruit of all kinds promise to be of the finest quality and of early growth, 

Corn ExcuancGe, Jury 28 —-Foreign Wheat, 47s. to 100s.—English do. 56s. to 100s.— 
Rye, 37s. to 57s8.— barley, 24s to 49s.—Malt, Gus. to §2s.—Oats, 17s. to 445.—Ff ine 
Fiour, 90s. to 95s.—Second, 85s. to 90s. 

SMitHrieLD Marker, Jury 28.—Beef, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4.—Mutton, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d, 
Lamb, 3s. 10d. to 5s. —Veal, 3s. sd. to 4s. 8 1.—-Pork, 3s. 8d. to 5s. per stone of slbs. 

Hay, ul. to 6]. 0s. —Straw, 11. 10s. to 21.—Clover, 41. to 71. 7s. 

Hops—New Pockets—Kent, 141. 17s, to 191. 193.—Sussex, 13]. 13s. to 1gl. 5s.—Essex, 


15l. to 18).—Farnham, 1s}, to 25l. 
ae 
Average Prices of Corn, 


iss the Quarter of Kight Winchester Bushels, from the Returns received in the Week ending 
JuLty 19, 1817. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 























Districts. . &ea &e dt €. a & 2«2€<2 @ & 4. 
lot Essex 79 C151 0:36 631 G Middlesex, 108 11/58 039 8156) 0 
- Ken’, OO Of—--—/4i 836 Oo Surrey, 103 ol6o0 0 43 G38 vO 
S Ky 130 | ———|-——_|-__-— Fiertrord, 8g olse 0 37 0133 8 
Suifolk, 113) Ol——-— 35 648 0 Be dtord, 88 «6Uj52 Od2 «O35 OO 
ed Cambridze, gto lb—-—— 50 OOOO Huntingdon, {g2 6! ——~— 38 gi32 lw 
3d Nortolk. Wy 5413 OA 170 10 Northampton, |95 Gj--—-—-45 6/57 0 
tih Lincoln, gv OF OO SSI 8 Ruiland, 82. «O}-—-—— 450/340 
; Ss pl ai 4!35) 1 Leicester, 99 o|———48 4143 0 
Durham, LL a ees "ae Nottugham, {99 4/78 OSL 8/38 4 
Northuinh. $5 ( \ 3 y 40 1\+7 6 Derby, ys 6 a 
Oty» Cumberland, joe off > OOL lO tt O Statiord, OL 2 ae 444 8 
Westinorland D2 70 0 5k b 1 0 Salop, i04 3150 6,49 2137 7 
Tt) Lancaster, s t——18 94 S ifereford, io 170 «64:58 8136 5 
Cheste: 0 Sp) -—-—— 4110 Worcester, w6 ¢--——l48 6ls4 1 
t 10 <j—-—-—150 439 10 Warwick, 15) 4/——— 52 6|40 8 
3 $}-—-—-— {5g 4)-—— — Wilts, 36 6|———/41 4136 8 
wKa by 4 | —itwv ow 0 Berks, 04 LI/—-——}39 3'30 7 
Von, 110 oi ——i65 4/40 0 Oxford, 1110 O}———153 ol 41 a 
——i58 ij ¢ sucks, 99 Ol——-—|4e ol4e 6 
+ ; ii Oo ort Oo é Brecon, 1109 10173-6167 8.40 OO 
" ole, i Q|—-——- Montgomery, J11i lifj——$ 62s 0135s 9 
g ‘ , 3 — Radnor, 115 13|-—.-§63 1/98 0 
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